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ANTOLOGIA GENERAL 


de la literatura Espafiola, revised 


ANGEL DEL RIO, Columbia University 


AMELIA A. DE DEL Rio, Barnard College 


Vo.LuME ONE of a completely revised and reset edition of this 
famous anthology has just been published. It covers Spanish 
literature from earliest times to 1700, and has been amplified 
by the addition of selections from two plays by Calderén. 
VOLUME Two, to be published later in the year, provides new 
selections from Tamayo y Baus and Ramon de la Cruz, and 
gives greater emphasis to the writings of the Quinteros, Baroja, 
Martinez Sierra, Azorin, Valle-Inclan, and Unamuno. When- 
ever a selection has been taken from a larger work, the editors 
have written a synopsis of what precedes and follows the selec- 
tion, thus placing it in context and making it much more mean- 
ingful to the student. 


LITERATURA HISPANOAMERICANA 
antologia e historia 


ENRIQUE ANDERSON-IMBERT, University of Michigan 
EUGENIO Fiorit, Barnard College 


In the summer Holt will publish this new two-volume anthol- 
ogy of Spanish-American literature, similar in scope and inter- 
est to the del Rio anthology of Spanish literature. Each volume 
will contain nearly 800 pages, and will present chronologically 
selections from great Spanish-American poets and prose writers 
from earliest times to the present. The emphasis is placed on 
original writings, but the editors provide useful summaries in 
Spanish of the literature of each period which show the social, 
economic, religious, and political factors existing at the time 
and their influence on literature. Teachers of courses in 
Spanish-American literature will find this comprehensive text 
admirable for class use and invaluable as a reference work. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, INC. 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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THE FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


The 1959 Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was held at the Palmer House in 
Chicago on Monday, Tuesday, and Wed- 
nesday, December 28-30. A total of 350 
persons filled out registration cards, but 
others present failed to register. Those who 
completed registration represented 38 states, 
the District of Columbia, Canada, and 
Mexico, and 102 of those present were 
from Illinois. Other states with ten or more 
in attendance were Indiana, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, New York, California, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, and lowa. 

Hosts for the meeting were the mem- 
bers of the Chicago Area Chapter, and we 
are deeply indebted to the officers of the 
Chapter, Robert J. Bininger, President, 
Daniel N. Cardenas, Vice President, Sis- 
ter M. Sheila, Corresponding Secretary, 
Katherine Jansson, Recording Secretary, 
and Guy Phillips, Treasurer. Members of 
the Registration Committee were Lydia 
Holm, Robert De Vette, Dorothy Erickson, 
Isabel Hall, Estrid de Coudres Miller, 
Anne Nelson, Guy Phillips, Louis Rasera 
Richard Roe, Charlotte Schwartz, Sister 
M. Sheila, Albert Turner, Mary J. Vona- 
sek, and Dorothy Walker. The Hospitality 
Committee consisted of Agatha Cavallo, 
William Garnett, Therese Klinger, Leon- 
ard Altobelli, Violet Bergquist, Robert J. 
Bininger, Daniel N. Cardenas, Hannah 
Choldin, Albert Donnell, Marie Heuer, 
Luis Leal, Antenisca Nardi, Jennie Paler- 
mo, José Sanchez, and William Shoemaker. 
Student aides from Morton Junior College 
were Susan Luna Aguilera, Dorothy Bur- 
sik, Diane F. Kosturski, Irene J. Maller, 
and Myrna S. Voyta, and those from 
Wright Junior College were Frid] Frech, 
Carrie Johnson, Millicent Martinez, and 
José R. Velasquez. 

Special thanks and appreciation are ex- 
pressed to Frank Naccarato who ably han- 
dled the many details involved in making 
the local arrangements for the meeting. 
The chairmen in charge of the program of 
papers were Norman P. Sacks, Oberlin 


College, for the Language Session, Jack 
H. Parker, Univ. of Toronto, for the Lit- 
erature Session, and Margaret del Barrio, 
Royal Oak, Mich., for the Elementary and 
High School Session. 

J. Chalmers Herman, Chapter Adviser, 
was in charge of the annual breakfast, 
which was attended by approximately 125 
chapter delegates and other members. Re- 
ports (many in Spanish) were made by 
30 delegates in person and one by letter. 

The Association luncheon was held 
Tuesday at 12:30 with Frank Naccarato 
serving as chairman. He introduced the 
officers of the Chicago Area Chapter, the 
members of the registration and hospitality 
committees, the officers and members of 
the Executive Council of the Association, 
and a few special guests. The presidential 
address of Donald D. Walsh, which is 
printed in this issue of Hispania, was re- 
ceived with enthusiastic applause. 

Start making plans now to attend the 
Sp meeting in Sdn Diego, December 
28-30. 


THE ANNUAL BUSINESS 
MEETING 


The Annual Business Meeting was held 
on Tuesday, December 29,.from 8:30 to 
9:30 p.m., with President Walsh presiding. 

The Secretary announced several items 
which had been acted upon by the Execu- 
tive Council but which did not require a 
vote by the members of the Association. 
(See the Minutes of the Executive Council 
which follow.) President Walsh 
nounced the meeting of the NFLMTA the 
evening of December 30 in the Palmer 
House. 

The Treasurer’s report was distributed 
and attention was called to certain items 
in it. Excerpts from the Secretary’s report 
were also presented. Reports approved. 
Special appreciation was expressed for the 
work of the Secretary-Treasurer. (Both re- 
ports, as well as the financial statements of 
the Sociedad Honoraria Hispdnica, the 
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National Spanish Examinations, the Ofici- 
na Nacional de Correspondencia Escolar, 
and the Placement Bureau, are printed at 
the end of this summary of the proceed- 
ings of the Business Meeting and the 
Minutes of the Executive Council.) 

The reports of Harry T. Charly, Direc- 
tor of the Spanish National Examinations, 
of Harley D. Oberhelman, Director of 
ONCE, and of L. H. Turk, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the SHH, were approved. At 
the conclusion of the report of Agnes M. 
Brady, Director of the Placement Bureau, 
she was given a standing ovation. 

All the items listed in the Minutes of 
the first Executive Council meeting which 
required action by the members of the 
Association were adopted. 

The report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, given by Kurt L. Levy, was ac- 
cepted. 

A special resolution addressed to the In- 
ternal Revenue Service (see below) was 
unanimously approved. 

The recommendation of the Committee 
on Honorary Members that the distin- 
guished Hispanists and scholars Antonio 
Castro Leal and J. A. Van Praag be elect- 
ed to Honorary membership was adopted. 

The Secretary made special mention of 
the reasons for the change in name of the 
Spanish National Honor Society (for sec- 
ondary schools) to that of Sociedad Hono- 
raria Hispdnica. (Also see the item in the 
Minutes of the Executive Council concern- 
ing the Spanish Club manual project.) 

President Walsh presented the proposed 
revision of the Constitution for considera- 
tion and indicated one change in the word- 
ing as published in the December issue of 
Hispania. The second sentence of Article 
IIT, Section 4, was replaced by the follow- 
ing three sentences: “The Committee on 
Honorary Members consists of ten mem- 
bers, who serve for five years. Two new 
members are appointed each January by 
the President, who also appoints one of 
the continuing members as chairman. The 
Committee presents to the Executive 
Council the names and qualifications of 
persons for honorary membership.” 

The Secretary announced the results of 


the ballot, as follows: Dwight L. Bolinger, 


President; Norman P. Sacks, Vice Presi- 
dent; L. H. Turk, Secretary-Treasurer; R. 
G. Mead, Ir., Editor of Hispania; and Mil- 
dred C. Thelen and Gerald E. Wade, 
members of the Executive Council. 

President-elect Bolinger adjourned the 
meeting. 


MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL 
The first meeting of the Executive 

Council was held from 7:45 p.m. on Mon- 

day, December 28, to 11:30 p.m., with 

President Walsh presiding. The other 

members present were J. Kenneth Leslie, 

R. R. MacCurdy, L. H. Turk, R. G. 

Mead, Jr., Agnes M. Brady, Mary Weld 

Coates, Ruth Sedgwick, Kurt L. Levy, 

Andrea S$. McHenry, Carl A. Tyre, N. B. 

Adams, Margaret M. del Barrio, and 

Robert Kirsner. Dwight L. Bolinger and 

J. Chalmers Herman attended as guests. 
President Walsh appointed the Resolu- 

tions Committee, consisting of Kurt L. 

Levy and Robert Kirsner. 

The following actions were taken by 
the Council: 

Voted: that, upon the recommendation of 
the Editor of Hispania, Nicholson B. 
Adams, Agnes M. Brady, D. Lincoln 
Canfield, Elizabeth Keesee, Gerald M. 
Moser, Irving P. Rothberg, William J. 
Smither, and George T. Cushman (Ad- 
vertising Manager) be appointed for 
the three-yea. term 1960-62. It was also 
voted to send a special letter of apprecia- 
tion to Marjorie L. Johnston, who asked 
to be relieved of her duties as Associate 
Editor in charge of the Teaching Aids 
department. 

Voted: to accept and approve the detailed 
report of the Treasurer. 

Voted: to accept and approve the report of 
the Secretary. 

Voted: to approve the financial statement 
of L. H. Turk, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Sociedad Honoraria Hispdnica. , 

Voted: to approve the financial statement 
of Harry T. Charly, Director of the Na- 
tional Spanish Examinations. 

Voted: to approve the report of Harley D. 
Oberhelman, Director of the Oficina 
Nacional de Correspondencia Escolar. 
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Voted: to approve the financial report of 
Agnes M. Brady, Director of the Place- 
ment Bureau. The Council accepted 
Miss Brady’s resignation with profound 
sorrow and it expressed deep gratitude 
for her untiring services since the estab- 
lishment of the Bureau. 

Voted: to elect to emeritus membership, as 
provided in Article III of the Constitu- 
tion, Frances Douglas DeKalb. 

Voted: to accept the report of the Com- 
mittee on Honorary Members and to 
recommend its adoption at the Business 
Meeting. 

Voted: that honoraria for 1960 be approved 
as follows: $2,000 to the Editor of His- 
pania, $500 to the Advertising Manager 
of Hispania, $3,000 to the Secretary- 
Treasurer, $500 to the Director of the 
Placement Bureau, $600 to the Director 
of the National Spanish Examinations, 
and $400 to the Director of the Oficina 
Nacional de Correspondencia Escolar. 

Voted: that full expenses of the President, 
the Secretary-Treasurer, the Editor of 
Hispania, and the Chapter Adviser in- 
curred in attending the 1959 Annual 
Meeting, less any allowance received 
from any other source, be met by the 
Association. 

Voted: that statements of net expenses, up 
to $100, incurred by other Council 
members and the Director of the Na- 
tional Spanish Examinations shall be 
paid by the Treasurer for attendance at 
the 1959 Annual Meeting. 

Voted: that for 1960 a sum not to exceed 
$200 be made available to help pay ex- 
penses of officers and Council members 
invited to speak at AATSP Chapter or 
regional language associations as a repre- 
sentative of the Association. This sum 
shall be allotted by the Secretary-Treas- 
urer only if traveling and other neces- 
sary expenses exceed the fee offered by 
the inviting group, and not more than 
$25 may be so allotted for a single trip. 

Voted: to increase the registration fee in 
the Placement Bureau to $10, and allow 
anyone not placed in the year he first 
registers to renew the following year 
without further charge. 

Voted: to approve the resolution of Eph- 


raim Cross, addressed to the Internal 

Revenue Service, with some changes in 

wording. 

Voted: that the President of the Associa- 
tion represent, or appoint someone to 
represent, the Association in any pre- 
liminary negotiation towards a revision 
of the “MLA Materials List for Use by 
Teachers of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages.” 

In his report on Hispania Editor Mead 
commented on the heavy correspondence 
during the year and on some of the prob- 
lems he faces. He indicated that unless 
an increasing number of suitable articles 
are sent for publication, the size of each 
issue may be slightly reduced. He stressed 
the importance of the use of correct Span- 
ish in the articles printed in Hispania. He 
needs more articles from secondary teach- 
ers, particularly on teaching methods and 
practical problems, as well as material for 
Notes on Usage, concise items for the His- 
panic World department, and more evalua- 
tions of films. 

Mr. Turk reported the actions taken by 
the Executive Committee of the Sociedad 
Honoraria Hispdnica and presented the 
need for a Spanish Club manual. It was 
decided that after the material is assembled 
by the SHH it will be published in His- 
pania, with reprints available. All secon- 
dary teachers are strongly urged to send 
bibliography, materials, or suggestions to 
Mrs. Ruth B. Clausing, 651 E. Beechwold 
Blvd., Columbus 14, Ohio Cor to her at 
Worthington High School, Worthington, 
Ohio), as soon as possible. 

The second meeting of the Executive 
Council was held Tuesday from 10:00 to 
11:00 p.m. All who attended the first meet- 
ing, except Miss Coates and Mr. Herman, 
were present. Norman P. Sacks, Gerald E. 
Wade, and Margit MacRae also attended 
this meeting. 

The following actions were taken: 

1. It was voted to donate $100 toward 
scholarships at the national level in the 
National Spanish Examinations. The sum 
will be handled by Harry T. Charly, Di- 
rector, and the Committee on Awards. 

2. The date of the San Diego meeting 
was changed to December 29-30, 1960, 


¢ 


with a meeting of the Executive Council 
to be held the evening of December 28. 
Plans for the San Diego meeting were 
discussed, but the final program will not 
be made until after further exploration by 
Margit MacRae, D. L. Bolinger, and L. 
H. Turk. 

3. Robert Kirsner was appointed Gen- 
eral Program Chairman for the meeting in 
Cincinnati, December 29-30, 1961. 

4. It was voted to meet in Denver in 
1963 with the MLA. 

5. After discussion, it was also voted to 
consider an August meeting in Mexico 
City in some future year. 

6. The following committee was em- 
powered to select a new Director of the 
Placement Bureau: D. L. Bolinger, Chair- 
man, Agnes M. Brady, R. G. Mead, Jr., 
and L. H. Turk, ex-officio. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON RESOLUTIONS 


The American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish and Portuguese, gathered in 
Chicago from December 28th through 
30th, 1959, for its Forty-First Annual 
Meeting, wishes to express sincere appreci- 
ation to its hosts, the officers and members 
of the Chicago Area Chapter, for their 
thoughtful preparations and to the local 
Hospitality and Registration Committees 
for the cordial welcome and the friendly 
spirit which has pervaded every phase of 
the proceedings. A special word of thanks 
must go to the efficient Student Aides of 
Morton and Wright Junior Colleges and 
particularly to Frank Naccarato, the Gen- 
eral Program Chairman, for his splendid 
cooperation and initiative. 

The Association would like to thank the 
chairmen of the sessions—Norman P. 
Sacks, Jack H. Parker, and Margaret del 
Barrio—for planning well-balanced _pro- 
grams, and the scheduled speakers for pre- 
paring and delivering papers of high 
calibre. 

The Association is grateful to Donald 
D. Walsh, its President, for a year of in- 
spiring leadership and for harmoniously 
combining his arduous duties as director of 
the MLA Foreign Language Program with 
his tireless efforts on behalf of the AATSP; 
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to Laurel H. Turk, Secretary-Treasurer, 
for his proverbial skill and devotion in 
handling the Association’s ever-growing 
business and for giving unstintingly of his 
time and energy to support the worthy 
cause of the Sociedad Honoraria Hispani- 
ca; to Robert G. Mead, Jr., for his compe- 
tence in discharging the onerous task of 
Editor of Hispania; to a distinguished 
team of Associate Editors, and to George 
T. Cushman, Hispania’s capable Adver- 
tising Manager for rendering splendid 
service; to |. Chalmers Herman for patient- 
ly counselling his Chapter children every- 
where and for presiding over the enter- 
taining and informative Chapter Breakfast 
session; to Harley D. Oberhelman, for his 
most successful management of ONCE; 
to Harry T. Charly for skillfully handling 
the National Spanish Contest; to James 
D. Powell and John Hartsook for their fine 
work as co-chairmen of the Test Develop- 
ment Committee, and to A. Wallace Wool- 
sey for giving resolute leadership to the 
important National Membership Commit 
tee. As always, we are particularly in 
debted to Agnes Marie Brady, Director of 
our Placement Bureau, for her untiring 
efforts and human understanding in help- 
ing young colleagues find teaching posi- 
tions. While we appreciate her decision to 
enjoy a well-deserved rest after ten strenu- 
ous years, we deeply regret it. It will in- 
deed be difficult to fill the gap she leaves. 

In conclusion, we must record our sin- 
cere appreciation of the many courtesies 
extended to members by the Management 
and Staff of the Palmer House. 

The Association cannot help but view 
with satisfaction the continuous increase in 
membership. It wishes, in closing, to pay 
the highest tribute to all those who, by 
their enthusiasm and devotion, are adding 
constantly to the effectiveness and prestige 
of the AATSP. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Rosert KirsNer 
Kurt L. Levy, Chairman 


SPECIAL RESOLUTION 


To the Internal Revenue Service: 
WHEREAS, The Internal Revenue 


Service in charge of income tax collection 


; 

7 

if 
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allows a deduction for educational ex- 
penses incurred in order to maintain and/ 
or improve skills; and 

WHEREAS, Teachers of language are 
expected to assume the obligation of 
maintaining contact with their specialty by 
personal visits to the language area which 
is their legitimate laboratory; and 

WHEREAS, Public officials and educa- 
tors have called attention to the need for 
increasing proficiency in the field of for- 
eign languages; and 


WHEREAS, Our international standing 


depends in large measure upon the main- 
tenance of the particular national resource 
embodied in linguistic knowledge and skill; 
therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese at its annual meeting in 
Chicago on December 29 calls upon the 
Internal Revenue Service to allow lan- 
guage teachers a reasonable income tax 
deduction for travel to and from, and so- 
journ in, the areas which constitute the 
laboratories of such teachers. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Period: December 1, 1958 — November 30, 1959 


Balance as of December 1, 1958 


Savings and Loan Accts. 1041 and 1718, Greencastle, Ind. 
Checking Acct., Central National Bank, Greencastle 


Receipts: 
Dues for 1958 
Dues for 1959 
Dues for 1960 
Dues for 1961- 
Life memberships (partial) 
Advertising in Hispania 
Advertising in Directory 
Interest received 


$14,630.47 
11,723.81 


$26,354.28 


Sale of back and current numbers of Hispania 
Sale of Chapter membership cards ................2000- 


of Directory 


Sale of microfilms 


Registration fees at 1958 Annual Meeting 


Received from SHH for supplies ..................... 


Miscellaneous receipts and overpayments 
ONCE-—Transfer of funds ........... 


Partial payment of Spanish National Exams loan 


Disbursements: 


37,864.36 


$64,218.64 


Hispania, printing and mailing, December 1958, March, 


May, September, 1959 
Index, Vols. 31-40 
Clerical expense (Secretary-Treasurer) 
Clerical expense (Editor) 
Annual Meeting expenses (1958) 
Annual Meeting expenses (1959) 


13.75 
864.10 
| 
40.00 
10000 
i 
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Office supplies and equipment .................00--5: 428.10 

Expenses of Advertising Manager .................0+4: 189.61 

Expenses of various committees ...............00000005 58.40 

AAT flyer CAATSP assessment) .............2000ee00: 110.00 
Honorarium of Advertising Manager ...............++5 500.00 
Honorarium of Secretary-Treasurer 2,496.00 

Hispania back numbers purchased .................06. 149.91 

Actual balance as of November 30, 1959 ...............eceecceeeeees $31,270.89 


Distribution: 


Savings and Loan Accounts 1041 and 1718 
Balance December 1, 1958 ............. $14,630.47 


17,072.68 
14,198.21 


31,270.89 

Summary: 
64,218.64 


On hand, November 30, 1959 ..................eeceee 31,270.89 
26,354.28 


STATEMENT OF AUDITOR 


I have examined the books and records of Dr. L. H. Turk, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the AATSP, as of November 30, 1958, and have found them well kept and accurate 
in every detail. His Financial Report is in exact agreement with his records. 


Herrick E. H. 
Department of Mathematics 
December 4, 1959 DePauw University 
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Our increase in net worth came from 
our increase in dues and total membership 
(see the figures below). There is also a 
significant increase in the amount of ad- 
vertising in Hispania because of some 
twenty additional pages of advertising and 
an increase in advertising rates. 

The increase of $2,671.73 for printing 
and distributing Hispania resulted from 
larger press runs of each issue and larger 
issues. The cost of printing and distribut- 
ing the Directory increased slightly more 


than $300 this year because of four addi- 
tional pages, extra cost for setting a larger 
number of ads, and a larger press run. Ad- 
vertising in the Directory totalled $1,560, 
but not all had been paid by November 
30. Withholding tax is included in the 
honoraria and wages paid clerical help, 
and that for the fourth quarter will appear 
in the 1960 report. 

The following tables shows our present 
individual membership (annual, student, 
life, emeritus, and honorary) by states: 


MEMBERSHIP (INDIVIDUAL) BY STATES—NOVEMBER 30, 1958 
(Gain or loss as compared with 1958 indicated in parentheses) 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 


Colorado 


Louisiana 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 


Mississippi 


) 

... .557 (+48) 

70 (+11) 

Connecticut ..142 (+27) 

Delaware 20 (+1) 

62 (—5) 
Florida 
Georgia 


Nebraska 
Nevada 


New Hampshire 16 ( 
New Jersey .. 


New 
New York 


Illinois 
Indiana 


North Carolina .108 (+6) 
North Dakota . . 


Kentucky .... 59(¢+12) 


MEMBERSHIP 


1951 


60 
3065 


1952 


58 
3244 
Student 


. .183 (+26) 


..140(+14) 


exico .. 


Oklahoma .... 97 (+12) 
Oregon 


Pennsylvania . 

Rhode Island . 22 
South Carolina 32 
South Dakota . 15 


Tennessee .... 


62 (+4) 


Virginia 

Washington ..113 (+31) 
- West Virginia . 19 (—1) 

Wisconsin ....141 (+44) 

Wyoming .... 

Canada 

U.S. Poss. .... 11 (—4) 

Foreign 101 (+30) 


6 (+2) 
237 (+36) 


FIGURES CYEAR-END COMPARISONS) 
1953 


64 
3571 


1955 


67 
3705 
67 


1957 


67 
4142 
108 


1958 


69 
4706 
135 


Emeritus 
Honorary 
Libraries 

Exch. and Comp. 


3830 


3795 


24 
38 
585 
23 


29 
34 
618 
31 


4014 


32 


Membership, December 1, 1958 


Lost, 1959 


34 


...- 54 (—2) Maryland...... 81 (+3) +7) 
(+9) 
...177 (+3) 
61 (+2) (+3) 
Missouri ......125(+15) Texas ........354 (+1) 
Montana ...... 15 Ueeh ........ 4 (43) 
n***a Vermont ..... 9 (+3) 
: Hawaii ...... 7 -1) 
43) 
174C€4+15) ....694 (+42) 
Iowa ........ 66(¢+10) 
Kansas ....... 82°+12) 
| 
65 65 74 
3610 3910 5198 
38 9] 136 = 
. 49 42 37 36 34 
: . 40 34 37 40 39 40 37 36 
. 583 637 663 680 748 761 782 914 
23 7 2 23 32 3) 6 2% 
4361 4481 4625 4918 5183 5788 6418 
4983 
Membership, November 30, 1959 .............cccececcececcceess 6418 
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Total membership, individual and_li- 
brary subscriptions, reached 6418 on No- 
vember 30, 1959, a net gain of 630 since 
December 1, 1958. This is the greatest gain 
in a single year in the Association’s history, 
exceeding last year’s net gain ot 605. There 
was a gain of 498 in individual members 
and 132 in library subscriptions. 

The table indicates that the greatest gain 
in individual members has: been in Cali 
fornia (48), Wisconsin (44), New York 
(42), New Mexico (36), Ohio (36), 
Washington (31), Connecticut (27), 
Massachusetts (26), Indiana and Missouri 
(15), New Jersey and Oregon (14), 
Florida (13), Kansas, Kentucky, Nebraska, 
and Oklahoma (12), Colorado and Illi- 
nois (11), and Iowa (10). While the total 
of student members is only 136, a number 
who joined early in the year have become 
regular members. Others have been can- 
celled for lack of an accurate mailing ad- 
dress. 

During the year I cancelled 805 mem- 
berships and subscriptions and handled the 
names of 1435 new ones. In addition to all 
this routine work, there were more than 
800 changes of address. 

Primarily for the benefit of new mem- 
bers I shall repeat former practice of trying 
to give a clearer pictur’ of the turnover in 
individual memberships this yast year. I 
shall use as examples the states which have 
a total of more than 100 members. The 
column headed “new” includes reinstate- 
ments as well as new members; the one 
headed “drops” includes all cancellations, 
and the last column shows the gain, except 
in the one case where the minus sign is 
used: 


New Drops 
California ............ 109 61 48 
Wisconsin ........... 46 2 44 
New York ........... 135 93 42 
Washington .......... 38 7 31 
Connecticut .......... 40 13 27 
Massachusetts ......... 43 17 26 
30 15 15 
3] 16 15 
New Jersey .......... 30 16 14 
46 33 13 
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56 45 9 
Pennsylvania ......... 37 28 9 
North Carolina ....... 15 9 6 
14 12 2 
89 88 1 


Much credit must be given to the efforts 
of members of the National Membership 
Committee and some of our most active 
chapters for the gain shown this past year. 
Two new chapters in New Mexico re- 
suited in the large increase in that state. 
It is hoped that other states which do not 
have chapters, or those that should have 
edditional chapters, will organize them as 
soon as possible.: If you know a colleague 
who is not a member, tell him about His- 
pania and the Association. Call attention 
to some of our services, such as the Place- 
ment Bureau, under the direction of Ag- 
nes M. Brady, the Oficina Nacional de 
Correspondencia Escolar, directed by Har- 
ley D. Oberhelman, the National Spanish 
Contests, under the direction of Harry T. 
Charly, the bronze medals which may be 
given as awards by chapters or individual 
members (to be ordered from the Secretary- 
Treasurer), or the Sociedad Honoraria 
Hispanica for secondary schools, under my 
supervision. I shall be glad to send infor- 
mation to any prospective member, and I 
have a limited number of sample copies of 
Hispania for distribution. 

Lists of various committee members have 
appeared in Hispania during the past year. 
Grateful acknowledgement of the gift of 
back issues of Hispania is made to Betsy 
W. Horne, Albert R. Sutter, Mrs. Helen 
L. Page, Auretta M. Thomas, and Mar- 
garet R. Mood. 


Notice of the death of the following 
honorary, life, active, and emeritus mem- 
bers has been received during the year: 
Carmen Andujar, H. P. Archerd, C. Bar- 
rett Brown, Wilfred A. Beardsley, Mrs. 
Cristina S. Carles, Alfred Coester, Frances 
Eberling, Rafael Heliodoro Valle, Rose E. 
Martin, Marguerite E. Murphy, Gordon 
C. Patterson, Alfonso Reyes (December 
27), Irene Scott, Ida Story, John Van 
Horne, José Vasconcelos, Mrs. Marie Walt, 
and Norma D. Wood. 
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Once more I want to express my deep 
appreciation for the continued loyal sup- 


members of the Association. November 30, 1959 


SOCIEDAD HONORARIA HISPANICA 
Financial Statement: December 1, 1958 — November 30, 1959 

Balance as of December 1, 1958 
Savings and Loan Acct. No. 1303, Greencastle ............ $2,826.86 


Checking Acct., Central National Bank, Greencastle ........ 1,248.04 
Receipts: 


Respectfully submitted, 
port and cooperation on the part of the L. H. Turk, Secretary 


$4,074.90 


3,189.77 


$7,264.67 


2,205.55 


Checking account, Central National Bank, Greencastle 
Increase in cash 


tween December 1, 1958 and November _ tional Honor 


were reactivated. An even two hundred 
charters have been granted since the or- 
ganization started in 1953, and about 160 
are active on this date. During the past November 30, 1959 


taken at the December meeting. 


Disbursements: 
Lettering of charters and membership certificates .......... 519.00 
102.20 
Typewriter (for Editor of Albricias) ...........0...00000e: 210.53 . 
Miscellaneous supplies and refunds ..................+05. 38.53 
1958 Annual Meeting travel expense ..... 226.73 
To AATSP for miscellaneous supplies .................... 40.00 
Honorarium of Editor (1958) ............ccceeeeeccecues 50.00 
Fionovariam of Editor C1999) 100.00 
Honorarium of Secretary-Treasurer 400.00 
Distribution: 
Savings and Loan Acct. No. 1303, Greencastle 


As the financial statement indicates, year 2,540 students were initiated. 
sixty-one new charters were granted be- Originally organized as the Spanish Na- 
Society, the name is being 
30, 1959. A number of chapters became changed to Sociedad Honoraria Hispdnica, 
inactive for various reasons and a few and formal action on this matter will be 


Respectfully submitted, 
L. H. Turk, Sec.-Treas. 


$5,059.12 


$3,917.30 


1,141.82 
984.22 


1] 
Miscellaneous, including overpayments 24.73 
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NATIONAL SPANISH EXAMINATIONS 
Financial Statement to November 30, 1959 


Balance on hand, November 30, 1958 $ 545.16 
Receipts: 
Tapes (new tapes and recordings) ..............0..e00eee $2,397.50 
Postal charges (special delivery and late orders) ............ 1.07 
Contributions to Award Fund ...............cccccccceees 50.00 4,123.07 


(From Hilliard Corporation; Scott, Foresman and Co.) ... 


$4,668.23 

Disbursements: 

510.00 

Mailing and office supplies .............cccccccccccceees 69.09 

Test Development Committee Expenses .................. 50.00 

Award Committee Expenses .............ccccccccccccces 50.00 

Partial repayment of loan ($700) from AATSP ........... 100.00 3,694.73 
Balance on hand November 30, 1959 $ 973.50 
Examined for Audit: Don McGrsson Respectfully submitted, 


Harry T. Cuarty, Director 


TENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AATSP PLACEMENT BUREAU 
December 1, 1958 to November 30, 1959 


I. Balance on hand, November 30, 1958 .................40- $128.83 
II. Receipts, December 1, 1958 to November 30, 1959 
A. New Registrations: 109 at $5.00 ............ccccccccee 545.00 
$867.83 
Ill. Expenditures: 
D. Printed Forms (Allen Press) ......5.....cccecccccecces 50.00 


(June-August) 


$867.83 


12 
Cash Balance, November 30, 1959 17.03 
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Examined for Audit: Dominco Ricart 


IV. General Information 
A. New Registrations 
B. Renewals 
C. Carried over from 1957 
1. Advanced Registrations 
2. Non-placements 
(from 1956-58: carried over) 
. Total in Files 


. Incomplete Registrations and Refunds 
. Advanced Registrations (for 1959-60) 
. Total Seeking Positions (for Fall, 1959) 


. Placements for 1959-60 
. *Non-placements 


174 


* Of these “non-placements” some doubtless found positions and failed to report to the AATSP 


Placement Bureau, as has happened in the past. 


V. Remarks 


Our AATSP Placement Bureau is ten 
years old. It is strong and vigorous. It has 
attained a place of some prominence on 
the national scene. 

Since the Bureau was established in 
February of 1950, it had recorded, up to 
November 30 of this year, 1175 registra- 
tions. Of these, 213 are renewals and 962 
are first registrations. During the years 
some 700 teachers have been helped in 
their search for positions. More than 400 
vacancies have been registered. 

Many chairmen of departments and 
deans have expressed gratitude for the co- 
operation that they have had. Unfortu- 
nately, some registrants have been disap- 
pointed. This we all regret. 

The Univ. of Kansas has provided 
secretarial help to the amount of approxi- 
mately $3,000.00. Several undergraduate 
student secretaries, majors in Spanish at 
the Univ. of Kansas, have been able fi- 
nancially to continue their education be- 
cause of this interest and generosity of 
this institution. The students have, in al- 
most,every case, become devoted enthusi- 
asts for Hispania and all that it symbolizes. 
The most recent of these secretaries, Miss 
Donna Roof, has displayed genuine in- 
terest and extraordinary capabilities in 


handling the many details. She feels that 


she knows personally many of you and she 
talks about you to her colleagues in the 
department, as if you and she were friends 
of long standing. Other secretaries are 
scattered about, some teaching and others 
inspiring their husbands to “keep active” 
in the profession and boost the AATSP 
everywhere. Your signature and _ position 
on the recommendation sheet stand for 
more than the ink: they represent a goal 
that many students are inspired to seek. 
Your help in keeping the AATSP Place- 
ment Bureau alive is deeply appreciated. 

The ten years have passed—they have 
been happy ones for the Director. She 
has now submitted her resignation, to the 
Executive Council, but with it goes her 
promise to help her successor take over so 
that there will be no interruption in the 
service. When the new Director is found, 
the Association should send him to 
Lawrence, Kansas, for a few days so that 
he can see how we have conducted the 
business of the Bureau. He will, no doubt, 
see many things to improve upon. He will 
have our support and help as long as he 
needs it. 

Your Director would like for her resig- 
nation to become effective before June of 
1960. She thanks you all for your support 
and your constant praise, even though on 
occasions it may not have been deserved. 
This resignation by no means implies a 
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interest in the AATSP: Acnes M. Brapy 
as long as she lives this organization will a ; 
be, as it always has been, first in her affec- ——. AATSP Placement 
tion and loyalty. 
ANNUAL REPORT 
OFICINA NACIONAL DE CORRESPONDENCIA ESCOLAR 
December 1, 1958, to November 30, 1959 
Balance on hand December 1, 1958 $ 574.75 


Receipts: 
December 
uary 

ebruary 


855.75 
$1,430.75 


Expenditures: 


Postage 

Honorarium 

Secretarial aid 

Printing 

Ofhice supplies 
Deposited with AATSP 


Balance on hand November 30, 1959 
Total on deposit with AATSP 


Total assets of ONCE $1,057.95 


During the past year approximately 4,000.names of Spanish-speaking correspondents 
were issued to students in the United States and Canada. 


Certified as correct: A. B. STREHLI Respectfully submitted, 
Texas Technological College Harrey D. Director 


ARE YOU STILL WITH US? 
1960 dues were payable on January 1. If you have not sent your check for $5.00 
to Mr. Turk, please do so immediately. Our constitution requires cancellation of 


unpaid memberships on April 1. 


— 
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EL ESPANOL HABLADO 


Donatp Devenish WALSH 
MLA FL Program Research Center, New York City 


Muy queridos colegas: espero que me 
perdonen si revisto la pobreza de mis ideas 
con la belleza de la lengua de Dios; haré 
lo que pueda por no profanar esa belleza 
con mi torpe lengua yanqui.* 

Hemos comido pausadamente y bastante 
bien, y aqui estamos de sobremesa. Pero en 
lugar de la acostumbrada y animada charla 
general, tenemos la charla presidencial, y 
por esta sustitucién les pido perdén. Un 
amigo mio, orador muy conocido, me dijo 
una vez que se hizo orador al darse cuenta 
de que era menos penoso hablar que escu- 
char. Por eso les recuerdo, antes de venir 
al grano, que ésta no es sélo la hora de la 
sobremesa sino la de la siesta. Verbum 
sapienti. 

Mi tema es viejo y gastado pero inago- 
table: la ensefanza de las lenguas moder- 
nas. Mucho se ha hablado y escrito y dis- 
cutido sobre cé:ino se debe de ensefiar estas 
lenguas y cual debe ser el contenido de 
cada curso. Los profesores de mediana edad 
recordamos el “Coleman Report,” que, en 
vista del poco tiempo de que disponian los 
profesores de lenguas, limité la meta a la 
ensefanza de la lectura, dando poca im- 
portancia a la lengua. No olvidemos que 
la lengua es el érgano principal de la boca, 
y que lo que se lee en la pagina del libro 
no es lengua sino transcripcién. Lengua— 
en esencia—son los ruidos y los gestos que 
hacen dos personas para ponerse en comu- 
nicacién. Pero durante una _ generacién 
muchos profesores limitaron el contenido 
de sus clases a la traduccién del inglés al 
espafiol y del espafol al inglés—o del, fran- 
cés o del aleman, porque no habia mono- 


*Presidential address delivered at the 41st An- 
nual Meeting of the AATSP, Chicago, Illinois, 
Dec. 30, 1959. 


polio hispanico en todo esto. 

Este método de ensefiar se estila mucho 
menos ahora que antes. Veamos por qué. 
El conocido método directo es muy anti- 
guo, y hay muchos profesores, incluso 
muchos aqui reunidos, que siempre han 
ensehado la lengua viva. Pero en la totali- 
dad de la ensefianza norteamericana, forma- 
ban ellos antes una minoria. La mayoria 
de nuestros colegas ensefaban a traducir 
pero no a hablar ni a comprender de veras 
ni lo hablado ni lo escrito. Y luego, con la 
segunda Guerra Mundial, se descubrié lo 
poco que sabian los graduados de todos 
estos cursos. Y se establecié el Programa de 
Instruccién Especializada del Ejército 
(Army Specialized Training Program), 
cuyas iniciales, ASTP, solian confundirse 
con la AATSP. Y el publico se creyé que 
el ejército yanqui habia descubierto solito 
cémo debiamos ensefiar las lenguas. Por su- 
puesto que los instructores de estos mara- 
villosos cursos nuevos eran nuestros cole- 
gas, los profesores de lenguas, pero el 
publico no se fijé en esto, e insistid en que 
todos los profesores aprendiéramos a ense- 
far asi las lenguas, sdlo que con tres horas 
semanales en vez de varias horas diarias de 
contacto en la clase, y sin poder mandar al 
frente a los que salieran suspendidos en el 
curso. 

Por parte de los estudiantes también ha- 
bia—y hay—mucho entusiasmo por la len- 
gua hablada, sobre todo entre los chicos 
que empezaban a estudiar lenguas en el 
tercero 0 cuarto grado. Los administradores 
—no todos, pero si muchos—se impresiona- 
ban también, al comparar este método y es- 
tos resultados con lo poco que habian 
aprendido ellos de nifio en su clase de 
espafiol o de francés. Noten ustedes que la 
mayoria de los que ahora se oponen a la 
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ensefhanza de las lenguas son los que nun- 
ca llegaron a dominar una lengua extran- 
jera. Y triste es tener que confesar que la 
culpa la tenemos en gran parte nosotros 
sus profesores. Al decir ‘nosotros’ no lo 
hago literalmente porque aqui veo muchas 
caras que son muy jévenes para haber 
instruido a los administradores de hoy. 
Pero si, nosotros, en general. Muchos pro- 
fesores parece que no ensefaban espafiol 
sino que trataban que sus estudiantes resul- 
taran, a su vez, profesores de espafiol. 
Daban preferencia sélo a los que aspiraban 
a seguir sus huellas. Hubo excepciones, 
claro. Yo, por ejemplo, tuve la fortuna de 
estudiar castellano en Harvard, allé en 
1921, con ese genial puertorriquefio Gui- 
llermo Rivera, que me ensefié a hablar 
con acento castellano, porque el seseo re- 
sultaba inaceptable en la Harvard de en- 
tonces. Y llevo casi cuarenta aos siguiendo 
los preceptos de don Guillermo. El me en- 
sefié que la lengua es, primero, esos ruidos 
que uno hace con la boca y sélo después 
los garrapatos en la pdgina del libro. Cuan- 
do yo viajo por el extranjero y me dicen:— 
Pues usted es el primer profesor de los 
Estados Unidos que hemos encontrado que 
sepa hablar espafiol (o francés)—lo que 
siento no es orgullo sino tristeza y deses- 
peracién. Da ldstima pensar que hay pro 
fesores que nunca llegaron a dominar la 
lengua que ensefian. Su situacién, sin 
dejar de ser deplorable, se puede corregir 
con esfuerzo y 4nimo. 


¢Quiénes favorecen la ensefianza de las 
lenguas modernas como medio de comuni- 
cacién? Pues el gran publico, la adminis- 
tracién (excepto cuando se opone a toda 
ensefanza de lenguas), los estudiantes, el 
gobierno y—no lo dudo—la gran mayoria de 
los profesores de lenguas. :Quiénes se 
oponen? Sélo algunos profesores que, por 
no tener ofdo o lengua, o por simple pereza, 
© por temor a los aparatos, 0 por creer que 
la literatura es tan superior a la lengua que 
puede prescindir de ella, o por cualquier 
otro motivo, siguen descifrando y analizan- 


do una lengua viva como si fuera una len- 
gua muerta. 

Esto no quiere decir, desde luego, que 
hay que eliminar la gramitica y el andlisis. 
Los jévenes y los mayores no son como los 
ninitos. Aquéllos saben analizar, son ca- 
paces de comprender una _abstraccién, 
quieren saber por qué. La gramatica no es 
mala sino cuando el profesor sustituye la 
lengua por las reglas. Es como si la coci- 
nera nos sirviera, en vez de la comida, el 
libro de cocina, libro quizés esencial para 
la que guisa pero no para el que come. El 
profesor debe saber las reglas y el estu- 
diante debe adivinarlas después de practi- 
car muchas frases que sirvan de ejemplo. 
Primero la practica, luego la explicacién. 
existen gramaticas escritas asi? Si exis- 
ten; y van a publicarse mas y mas libros en 
los cuales se haré hincapié en la lengua 
hablada. 

Como ya dije, no hay que tratar al 
adolescente como si fuera una criatura. E] 
ya aprendié inglés ya hay que aprovechar 
ese conocimiento en vez de rechazarlo. El 
andlisis de los contrastes entre la lengua 
del estudiante y la lengua que aprende es 
esencial para el profesor y para el que 
escribe libros de texto, porque indica las 
formas gramaticales y los modismos que 
hay que acentuar en la instruccién. Por 
ejemplo, si una persona de habla inglesa 
estudia espanol, necesita mucha practica 
en la concordancia del adjetivo, en el em- 
pleo de ser y estar, en el uso del subjuntivo 
y en la distincién entre los tiempos imper- 
fecto y pretérito. Pero aprende sin dificul- 
tad los plurales y la formacién de los tiem- 
pos compuestos, porque aqui hay semejanza 
entre las dos lenguas. Por eso el profesor de 
espaol debe saber inglés para dar la debida 
importancia a estos contrastes. Y debe saber 
espaol para servir de modelo a sus estu- 
diantes, guidndolos por el buen camino, 
evitando que tengan oportunidad de errar, 
ofreciéndoles no una serie de enigmas que 
resolver sino una serie de prdcticas orales, 
con la solucién bien a la vista 0, mejor 
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dicho, bien pegada al oido. Por ejemplo, 
para ensefar el subjuntivo, el profesor dice: 
“Yo quiero hablar. Quiero que usted hable. 
Quiero cantar. Quiero que usted cante. 
Quiero andar. Quiero que usted ande. 
Quiero mirar. Quiero que usted .. .” Y 
el estudiante responde: “mire.” Y asi con- 
tinia con muchos ejemplos y variaciones 
sencillas 0 complicadas segtin la edad, la 
inteligencia y la experiencia lingiiistica del 
estudiante. Variaciones complicadas serian, 
por ejemplo: Quiero sentarme. Quiero que 
ustedes . . . Quiero darselo. Quiero que 
. . . Quisieran traérnoslo. Quisieran 
que ella... 

-Cuanto tiempo debe pasar el estudiante 
sin ver las formas escritas de la lengua? 
Eso depende de la edad, la inteligencia y 
la lengua que esté aprendiendo. Si es muy 
joven, en el tercero 0 cuarto grado, debe 
pasar uno o dos afios en pura practica oral. 
Si es mayor, colegial o universitario, y si 
es listo y aprende rapidamente los sonidos, 
puede empezar a leer unos meses—tal vez 
unas semenas—después de iniciar el estudio 
de la lengua, sobre todo si, como en el 
caso del espafol, el sistema escrito es 
fonético y sensato. Pero, por corto que sea 
el intervalo entre oir y repetir la frase nue- 
va y verla en la pizarra o en letras de 
molde, no debe eliminarse este intervalo 
hasta el momento en que el estudiante 
domine el sistema de sonidos de la lengua. 
Y noten que sin ese dominio poco van a 
servirle las finezas literarias. ¢Cémo pode- 
mos apreciar tales finezas sin saber el efec- 
to que le hacian al ofdo del autor? La 
literatura no se opone a la lengua. Es la 
cumbre, la flor, la fragancia, etcétera, de la 
lengua. Pero sigue siendo la lengua viva, o 
se convierte en letra muerta. 

Uno de los fenédmenos de nuestros dias 
es e] laboratorio—de ciencias o de lenguas 
—que resulta un apoyo inestimable para la 
ensenanza de la lengua hablada, dando al 
estudiante la oportunidad de multiplicar 
sus horas de ejercicio oral. Se han invertido 
millones de dédlares en estos laboratorios y 


nos ofrecen a los profesores de lenguas 
una magnifica oportunidad. Y con la opor- 
tunidad el correspondiente peligro. Si no 
sabemos utilizar plenamente los recursos 
que nos ofrece el laboratorio, habremos 
perdido esta bella oportunidad e incurrido 
en la enemistad de la administracién. 
Para utilizar el laboratorio, el profesor tiene 
que preparar de antemano sus materiales 
para la practica. Nada de entrar en la clase, 
preguntar al primer estudiante en qué 
pagina estamos e invitarle a empezar la 
traduccién del dia. El gran problema, 
asémbrense, del laboratorio no es el de 
seleccionar cierto tipo y marca de equipo. 
No: el gran problema estriba en qué 
hacer con lo que se ha comprado, cémo 
evitar que el profesor y sus pobres estu- 
diantes pasen la hora del laboratorio como 
si se hubieran quedado en la sala de clase. 
Otro problema y otra necesidad es la de 
darle al agobiado profesor la instruccién y 
el tiempo para preparar bien sus practicas. 

Con ese fin se ha creado un medio muy 
reciente y muy potente: los institutos de 
verano autorizados y apoyados por la 
NDEA (National Defense Education Act. 
Ley Educacional de Defensa Nacional). 
En estos institutos Chabr4 unos treinta y 
cinco en el verano de 1960) entre dos mil y 
dos mil quinientos maestros de lenguas mo- 
dernas en las escuelas elementales y secun- 
darias tendrén dos oportunidades: primera, 
la de mejorar el conocimiento de' la lengua 
que ensefian, y segunda, la de aprender a 
dirigir un laboratorio y a usar los aparatos. 
En estos laboratorios se presta especial 
atencién a la lengua hablada, porque asf 
lo quiere el gobierno de los Estados Uni- 
dos. El gobierno ha invertido millones de 
délares con el propésito de mejorar la ense- 
fianza de las lenguas modernas, pero no 
tiene el menor interés en continuar la en- 
sefianza anticuada, estilo Coleman. 

Uno de los proyectos de la MLA (Mod- 
ern Language Association, Asociacién de 
Lenguas Modernas) es la preparacién de 
una serie de ex4menes para los profesores 
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de lenguas, porque creemos que éstos 
deben tener la oportunidad de demostrar 
lo que saben, en competencia uno con 
otro, en vez de basar su candidatura en 
una serie de notas universitarias. En cinco 
lenguas (aleman, espaol, francés, italiano, 
ruso), vamos a examinar a los profesores 
en siete ramos: comprensién oral, habilidad 
para hablar, para leer, para escribir, aplica- 
cién de la ciencia lingiiistica, cultura y 
pedagogia. En estos momentos cien pro- 
fesores preparan dos series de pruebas que 
esperamos se usen, al principio y al fin de 
los institutos de verano de 1960, para 
examinar a los profesores que asistan. Asi 
tendremos datos no s6lo sobre los profesores 
sino también sobre las pruebas. 

Y a nosotros ¢qué nos importa todo esto? 
Pocos vamos a intervenir en los institutos 
de verano 0 como profesores 0 como estu- 
diantes. Pero con o sin nuestra interven- 
cién quedan en pie la oportunidad y la 
crisis nacionales. Los millones de délares 
de dinero federal, e| entusiasmo del publi- 
co, la cantidad de comerciantes y diplo 
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maticos que pasan el amanecer y la noche 
aprendiendo idiomas, los discos de espaiiol 
hablado, francés hablado, aleman hablado, 
ruso hablado, no sé qué hablado, todo este 
entusiasmo, todas estas expectativas, todas 
estas esperanzas ¢tienen que seguir esperan- 
do a la puerta de la sala de clase? :Nos 
vamos a encontrar con la irénica situacién 
de que todos estén en favor de aprender 
lenguas menos los profesores de lenguas? 

En los ultimos cincuenta ahos no hemos 
tenido un ambiente tan propicio para vita- 
lizar la ensefianza de las lenguas modernas 
como el presente. Si perdemos esta opor- 
tunidad, si dejamos disiparse el enorme 
entusiasmo de los nifios y de los padres, no 
sdlo les habremos traicionado a ellos sino a 
nosotros y a la patria misma. Seamos dig- 
nos de este momento histérico. Trabaje- 
mos todos juntos por acercar el momento 
milenario cuando, si Dios Padre pasa lista 
en castellano, todos los yanquis lo vayamos 
a comprender y a saber contestar Servidor 
o Servidora. 


TEACHERS”. 


Copies, with covers, of Carl A. Tyre’s valuable 1957 Presidential Address, outlining 
the problems facing teachers of Spanish (and other languages) in the coming years, 
are available from Prof. L. H. Turk, DePauw Univ., Greencastle, Ind., priced at 
25c each. Readers are urged to order several copies for their own information and 
for distribution among principals, superintendents, deans and other administrative 
personnel at their institutions. 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIPS 


Please remind your students—and other teachers’ students—that they may join the 
AATSP for $3.00, receive Hispania, and enjoy all other privileges of membership, 


except the right to vote. 
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LA ESTRUCTURA DE “LA COLMENA” 


Manuet DurAn 
Smith College 


La colmena ocupa en la historia de la 
novela espafiola contemporanea, y en la 
carrera literaria de su autor, Camilo José 
Cela, un lugar especial. Mads atin que 
Nada, de Carmen Laforet, la obra de Cela 
ha pasado a simbolizar para las nuevas 
generaciones la reaccién Camarga, negativa, 
casi desesperada) de un escritor joven 
frente a la retérica oficial, tradicionalista y 
optimista, de la prensa y las revistas es- 
pafiolas durante los afios que siguieron 
inmediatamente a la guerra civil. En este 
sentido desempefia La colmena en el cam- 
po de la novela idéntica funcién a Hijos de 
la ira, de Damaso Alonso, en la poesia. 

Veamos, por ejemplo, lo que opina otro 
joven novelista, Juan Goytisolo, bastante 
representativo de la actitud de las nuevas 
generaciones: refiriéndose a la novela es- 
pafiola hacia 1950 escribe que “la década 
anterior habia descubierto a un escritor de 
talento, Camilo José Cela, autor de La 
familia de Pascual Duarte; pero no es esta 
obra, sino La colmena, publicada en 1952, 
en Buenos Aires, la que debia imponer su 
nombre entre los jévenes. Retratando con 
crudeza el Madrid de después de la guerra, 
abordaba por primera vez, con un doble 
rigor critico y técnico, una zona hasta en- 
tonces tabi de la vida espafiola contem- 
pordnea.”* En cambio, al hablar de Car- 
men Laforet: “Después de Nada, nada.”? 

La importancia de La colmena para las 
nuevas promociones se debe sin duda, en 
parte, a que la obra gana en profundidad 
y sentido al incorporarse a una carrera 
literaria fecunda, Ilena de aciertos y de 
inquietudes, como es la de Cela. En parte 
es de sefialar también la importancia del 
tema: la vida de una gran ciudad (pues la 
novela en cuestién no tiene protagonista 
central, ni siquiera un grupo central bien 


visible de personajes importantes; el héroe 
de La colmena es la ciudad de Madrid, 0, 
por lo menos, un grupo, ciertamente hete- 
rogéneo, de habitantes de Madrid.) La col- 
mena es, pues, una novela unanimista, 
panoramica, o colectiva. Se incorpora a 
una tradicién, que es a la vez europea y 
norteamericana, de novelas en que predo- 
mina lo social sobre lo individual: ha de 
ser explicada como parte de esta tradicién, 
como forma variante y especial del grupo 
a que pertenece. 

Las novelas pertenecientes a este grupo 
suelen tener una estructura sui generis, 
pues los autores andan en busca de efectos 
nuevos, imposibles de conseguir segtin 
técnicas de composicién tradicionales. El 


‘que la estructura de La colmena tenga 


rasgos especiales no es, pues, obra de la 
casualidad. No es tampoco algo que el 
autor haya elaborado sin darse cuenta de 
lo que hacia: “su arquitectura es compleja, 
a mi me costé mucho trabajo hacerla,” 
escribe Cela en la solapa de la edicién de 
Buenos Aires. Y afiade: “Es claro que esta 
dificultad mia tanto pudo estribar en su 
complejidad como en mi torpeza” (rasgo 
de humildad o modestia insdlito en Cela). 
“Los ciento sesenta personajes que bullen— 
no corren—por sus p4ginas, me han trafdo 
durante cinco largos afios por el camino de 
la amargura.” 

Otro comentario de Cela sobre su nove- 
la, de indéntica procedencia, subraya tam- 
bién el predominio en ella de lo colectivo 
sobre lo individual: “Esta novela mia no 
aspira a ser mds cosa—ni menos, ciertamente 
—que un trozo de vida narrado paso a paso, 
sin reticencias, sin extrafias tragedias, sin 
caridad, como la vida discurre. Queramos 0 
no queramos. La vida es lo que vive—en 
nosotros o fuera de nosotros—; nosotros no 
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somos mds que su vehiculo, su excipiente, 
como dicen los boticarios’ (Subrayamos 
nosotros). Lo que Cela parece sefialar como 
caracteristico d= esta novela—el que el in- 
dividuo no tiene un valor en si, sino que 
es valioso en la medida en que encarnan 
en él los valores de la vida—ha sido sefiala- 
do también, en otra forma, por algunos 
criticos de su obra, que insisten en su 
interés por lo social y su aparente desin- 
terés por lo individual, por los personajes 
como tales: “Some authors—escribe Robert 
Kirsner—like Cervantes and Galdés, have 
forged great characters as well as believ- 
able literary situations; others, like Baroja 
and Cela have excelled more in painting 
social conditions than in moulding pro- 
tagonists whose lives we can experience as 
our own. Their novelistic characters are 
incapable of transcending their environ- 
ment. Their reality is believable only in 
terms of the peculiar world they occupy.”* 
“En la novela—habia escrito Pio Baroja, 
uno de los maestros de Cela—apenas hay 
arte de construir. En la literatura todos los 
géneros tienen una arquitectura mas de- 
finida que la novela; un soneto, como un 
discurso, tiene reglas; un drama _ sin 
arquitectura, sin argumento, no es posible; 
un cuento no se lo imagina uno sin com- 
posicién; una novela es posible sin argu- 
mento, sin arquitectura y sin composicién 
. Cada tipo de novela tiene su clase de 
esqueleto, su forma de armazén, y algunas 
se caracterizan precisamente por no tener- 
lo, porque no son biolédgicamente un ani- 
mal vertebrado.”* Creemos que esta opinién 
de Pio Baroja es algo excesiva. No es 
dificil hallar composicién y estructura in- 
cluso en las novelas de Baroja que mas 
desorganizadas parecen a primera vista.° 
(AI contrario, son los personajes de Baroja 
los que a veces dan la impresién de ser 
“invertebrados,” y asi Ortega ha podido 
calificar de “infusorio” a Aviraneta.) Pero 
ciertamente La colmena pertenece, en todo 
caso, al grupo de novelas “vertebradas.” 


Forma y contenido son, lo sabemos, 


inseparables. La peculiar estructura de La 
colmena procede, sin duda, de que a 
través de ella aborda el autor el dificil 
problema de la descripcién de una gran 
ciudad. No es que no haya precedentes de 
tal descripcién en la literatura espafila. 
Por una parte, la novela costumbrista, de 
técnica y finalidad algo trasnochadas, y 
que no puede satisfacer a Cela; por otra, 
ciertas novelas de Galdés—como Fortunata 
y Jacinta—en que predominan los perso- 
najes, desarrollandose a ritmo lento, con 
una seguridad y una perspectiva vital como 
sdlo eran dables en el siglo XIX, y que, 
por lo tanto, no podia ser un modelo ade- 
cuado para una novela inmerse en el caé- 
tico dinamismo del siglo XX. Quedaban 
tan sdlo, en la literatura espafiola, los 
ejemplos de Pio Baroja, y en especial su 
trilogia La lucha por la vida: La busca, 
(1904), Mala hierba (1904), Aurora roja 
(1905). Importa sefialar el cardcter nega- 
tivo del individualismo en la obra de Baro- 
ja, sobre todo en sus novelas escritas entre 
1900 y 1912: “se trata, casi siempre,—escribe 
Eugenio G. de Nora en La novela espajiola 
contempordnea—de presentar la disolucién 
lenta de una voluntad que por uno u otro 
motivo llega a perder por completo la 
orientacién y los estimulos que deberian 
Ilevarla a obrar Casi Ossorio, Manuel, Hur- 
tado), o bien, que después de un dramiatico 
y fugaz destello de energia, desemboca, 
tras el fracaso, en un vacfo total idéntico 
a la abulia enfermiza de los vencidos sin 
lucha (Paradox, César Moncada, Zalacain 
mismo.” )* Hay, pues, un vinculo ideolégico 
entre el Baroja de la primera época y el 
Cela de La colmena. Segin Baroja, “la 
vida es esto: crueldad, ingratitud, incon- 
sciencia, desdén de la fuerza por la debili- 
dad, y asi son los hombres y las mm. 2res, y 
asi somos todos . . . Si; todo es violencia, 
todo es crueldad en la vida, y ¢qué hacer? 
No se puede abstenerse de vivir, no se 
puede parar, hay que seguir marchando 
hasta el final . . .”? Idéntica visién cruda 
y amarga, idéntica aceptacién sin compro- 
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misos de la crueldad y la miseria humanas. 
La diferencia estriba en que Cela, més 
consciente que Baroja de ia importancia de 
la composicién, se propone desde el princi- 
pio de su novela hacer que sus personajes 
se entrelacen de forma tal, vayan sucedién- 
dose unos a otros, apareciendo y desapare- 
ciendo, para reaparecer mas tarde, en ara- 
besco apretado y dificil de descifrar, hasta 
el punto de que—como sucede con la pin- 
tura semi-abstracta—nos fijamos mas en la 
composicién que en los personajes; estruc- 
tura, colores, detalles, vibraciones contras- 
tadas 0 arménicas, llegan a importarnos 
mas que el tema mismo. La conciencia del 
autor, aparentemente fria, intelectual, ob- 
jetivada, nos describe la presencia de la 
masa, la presencia de la gran ciudad. 

Y ello es, en la novela espafiola contem- 
pordnea, algo relativamente nuevo e insédli- 
to. La gran generacién de escritores an- 
terior a Cela, la del 98, estaba compuesta 
por novelistas, ensayistas y poetas que 
oyeron, en su mayor parte, la llamada de 


Madrid, y en Madrid vivieron, pero sin 
identificarse plenamente con la gran ciu- 
dad, y con frecuencia escribiendo acerca 
del campo—el campo de Castilla—, la aldea, 
la ciudad de provincias. “Madrid—escribe 
Unamuno—pulula en vagabundos y atrae 


al estéril vagabundaje callejero . . . Ma- 
drid es el vasto campamento de un pueblo 
de instintos némadas, del pueblo del pi- 
carismo ... La mejor defensa es huir, 
huir al desierto a encontrarse uno consigo 
mismo en él . . . Gracias a Dios no vivo 
en ninguna de estas ciudades, todas iguales 
y todas imitadoras de Parfs.”* Los nove- 
listas de la generacién intermedia—Pérez 
de Ayala, Gabriel Miré—no se interesan 
tampoco mayormente por la gran ciudad. 
En cambio, esta actitud desaparece al termi- 
nar la guerra civil: La colmena, Nada, La 
noria de Luis Romero® y tantas otras obras 
importantes de estos ultimos afios se sitdan 
en Madrid 0 en Barcelona. Incluso novelas 
como El Jarama que se sitian en el campo 
exigen para su comprensién el tener pre- 
sentes la vida cotidiana, los prejuicios, las 


estrecheces y las ilusiones de la masa de la 
gran ciudad.?° 

A diferencia de lo que ocurre en la 
novela espafiola, es posible hallar en otras 
literaturas—sobre todo la francesa y la norte- 
americana—ciertas técnicas expresamente 
elaboradas para la descripcién de las masas, 
de lo colectivo, de la vida de una gran 
ciudad. Estas técnicas, implicitas ya en 
parte de la obra de Zola, recibieron articu- 
lacién teérica con el movimiento unanimis- 
ta fundado por Jules Romains (Cromme- 
deyre-le-Vieil, y algunas de las novelas de 
la serie Les hommes de bonne volonté)"’. 
En Estados Unidos ha sido John Dos Passos 
(Manhattan Transfer, U.S.A.) el que mas 
lejos ha lIlevado la técnica unanimista o 
panorémica. Finalmente, en el periodo de 
la postguerra, autores tan diversos entre si 
como Louis Aragon (Les beaux quartiers), 
Ilya Ehremburg, y Theodor Plivier ¢Stalin- 
grado, Mosc, Berlin) han seguido utili- 
zando técnicas unanimistas. 

La novela unanimista 0 panordmica tra- 
ta, ante todo, de expresar un conjunto de 
relaciones humanas, una diversidad caética 
dentro de un marco colectivo. La técnica, 
tal como la elabora Dos Passos, consiste en 
la presentacién sucesiva de muchos _per- 
sonajes, cada uno de los cuales aparece en 
una vifieta, a modo de poema en prosa, y 
cede el paso a otro, para reaparecer mas 
tarde o desaparecer definitivamente. A 
veces la vifieta no presenta personajes, sino 
una noticia periodfstica, las titulares sen- 
sacionales de un crimen o de un aconteci- 
miento politico, un anuncio leido por un 
locutor de radio, un fragmento de conver- 
sacién entre dos desconocidos. En U.S.A. 
se incluyen secciones especiales (The Cam- 
era Eye, Newsreel) en que llega a su 
mdximo el impresionismo periodistico al 
servicio de las ideas politicas y sociales de 
Dos Passos. 

La técnica de Cela en La colmena se 
parece indudablemente a la de Dos Passos, 
mas a la de Manhattan Transfer que a la 
de U.S.A., obra, esta ultima, poco difundi- 
da en Espafia (a diferencia de Manhattan 
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Transfer, cuya versién espafiola aparecié 
en Madrid anos antes de la guerra civil). 
Idéntica construccién a base de viietas, 
unidas unas a otras por un proceso de 
asociacién (por contigiiidad espacial, o 
mediante conexiones efectuadas en el 
recuerdo o en la conversacién de los per- 
sonajes.) Idéntico fluir contrapuntistico de 
los personajes hasta que algunos adquie- 
ren marcado relieve. Sefalemos, sin em- 
bargo, algunas importantes diferencias: 
Cela usa mucho menos el “material gra- 
fico” de anuncios, carteles, titulares, etc.; 
no intenta renovar la ortografia ni crear 
palabras nuevas; pero en cambio caracteri 
za mucho mejor, mds rdpidamente, con 
mayor intensidad y economia, a sus nu 
merosos personajes. Dos Passos nos distrae 
constantemente de los personajes al des- 
cribir paisajes, edificios, calles; en La col- 
mena el paisaje urbano es relativamente 
poco importante, los personajes se entre- 
cruzan v se desarrollan sin que el autor 
parezca intervenir activamente; hay mayor 
objetividad en Cela que en Dos Passos, y 
también abstencién por parte de Cela 
frente a la tentacién que representa el 
poema en prosa intercalado en las novelas 
de este género (U.S.A. y Manhattan Trans- 
fer contienen numerosas vifetas sin per 
sonajes, verdaderos poemas en prosa, a 
veces descriptivos, otras lirico-politicos, de 
contenido muy desigual, que oscila entre 
el mensaje vibrante y épico y el sermén 
farragoso y retérico). Cela aparece, de vez 


‘en cuando, y parece decirnos unas cuantas 


palabras con cierta sorna, sin forzar el tono. 
advirtiéndonos que, después de todo, es él 
quien maneja la situacién: “El cliente 
sigue fumando. Se llama Mauricio Segovia 
y esté empleado en la Telefénica. Digo 
todo esto porque, a lo mejor, después 
vuelve a salir.” (Pag. 26). Las diferencias 
son, pues, de técnica, y también de tono: 
hay en Cela un humorismo frio, sardénico, 
amargo, hecho de emocién contenida, de 
indignacién refrenada; Dos Passos emplea, 
en cambio, efectos basados en la descrip- 
cién, el didlogo prolongado y la amplifica- 


cién lirica, que dan a sus libros un caracter 
difuso al acumular detalles y personajes 
que no contrastan ni ofrecen tanta varie- 
dad como los de La colmena. Dos Passos, 
consciente de la teoria unanimista francesa 
y de las posibilidades del montaje cinema- 
tografico, aspira a dar a sus obras un carac- 


-ter épico-politico—esta ha sido, en efecto, 


la idea latente tras muchos de los entusias- 
tas de esta técnica literaria—mientras que 
Cela prefiere, ante todo, dejarnos un retra- 
to implacablemente acusador, desarticula- 
dor, que esta a dos pasos del “esperpento,” 
pero no llega a coincidir con ¢l a fuerza de 
rapidez, de humorismo y de sarcasmo. Ar- 
turo Barea opina que “tras las tensas des- 
cripciones de Cela hallamos_reacciones 
amargas y un sentimentalismo desespera- 
do.”'? Quizd; en todo caso se trata de un 
sentimentalismo anti-romantico, si es que 
tal cosa es posible. (Cela, escritor pintores- 
co y orgulloso, parece mas afin a Byron que 
a Lamartine o Bécquer). 

Cela es plenamente consciente, ademas, 
de la tradicién espafiola: Baroja y la pica- 
resca ante todo. (No son pocos los puntos 
que la picaresca y las novelas panoramicas 
tienen en comin.) De la picaresca proce- 
den el sarcasmo, el humorismo amargo, el 
comentario rapido e incisivo. De Baroja el 
sentimentalismo reprimido y transformado, 
a veces, en crueldad; la observacién certera 
y el gesto algo brusco con que se suprimen 
las transiciones. 

Pero todo ello, naturalmente, transfor- 
mado, asimilado, sintetizado: La colmena 
es mas breve y mas intensa que las obras 
similares de Dos Passos y de Baroja; y, 
sobre todo, la técnica,—al servicio de esta 
concentrada densidad,—le permite abarcar 
lo colectivo sin perder de vista lo indi- 
vidual. 

La colmena est4 dividida en tres partes, 
de las cuales solamente la central,—la mas 
extensa,—ofrece un aspecto cadtico y nos 
pone en contacto con la existencia dis- 
persa y desorganizada de las masas en la 
gran ciudad. El capitulo I y el Final o 
epilogo presentan, al contrario, una unidad 
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facilmente inteligible. En el capitulo 
primero nos presenta Cela a unos treinta 
y cinco personajes, reunidos todos ellos en 
el café de Dona Rosa. Aparecen uno tras 
otro, dialogan, vuelven a aparecer. Algunos 
(Dona Rosa en particular) cobran relieve 
e importancia al aparecer varias veces. Al 
final la conversacién general alrededor del 
periddico y con motivo de la guerra ayuda 
a dar al grupo mayor unidad. Jerénimo 
Mallo lo ha observado: “En la complicada 
estructura de esta obra se percibe como un 
vinculo, que es para todos 0 casi todos los 
personajes el eslab6n de primero o de 
segundo grado que los une al café de dofia 
Rosa—un café tipicamente madrileho al 
que muchos de ellos concurren—eje 0 cen- 
tro de la original novela.”"* Este café es 
un microcosmos, que nos permite analizar, 
sobre todo, a la clase media empobrecida 
por la guerra civil y a los grupos humildes 
que giran en derredor de esta clase media. 
Nos encontramos con un grupo reunido 
un poco como al azar en un espacio limi- 
tado (procedimiento empleado también por 
varios autores norteamericanos, entre otros 
Thornton Wilder en The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey, y, con posterioridad, por Wil- 
liam Inge en Bus Stop, que sin duda no 
conocié Cela, por ser su representacién 
posterior a la publicacién de La colmena; 
la obra que si pudo conocer es la clasica 
pelicula de los afios treintas, It Happened 
One Night, que con el titulo de Sucedié 
una noche alcanzé en Espafia un gran 
éxito). El procedimiento es, por otra parte, 
bien conocido, y seria imposible, inutil in- 
cluso, tratar de hallar la fuente exacta 
para esta parte de La colmena. Al capitulo 
primero sucede el cuerpo principal de la 
obra: los personajes se dispersan (ya en 
pleno capitulo primero, en la pag. 45 de la 
primera edicién, uno de los personajes, D. 
Leoncio Maestre, sale a la calle, rompiendo 
con ello la unidad de lugar y preparando- 
nos para la dispersién ulterior de los per- 
sonajes). Cada uno se va por su lado; 
aparecen personajes nuevos; se multiplican 
las situaciones insospechadas, las sorpresas; 


la riqueza tematica y de personajes aumen- 
ta muy rapidamente. El] unico nucleo es- 
pacial en esta parte es la casa del Sr. 
Suarez, el homosexual, cuyos vecinos cono- 
ceremos uno tras otro. Mientras tanto ha 
adquirido especial importancia Martin 
Marco, uno de los pocos personajes sim- 
paticos; a medida que el lector se siente 
perdido ante el caos de los personajes nue- 
vos, que se mueven en rapido torbellino, 
tiende a concentrar su atencién en los per- 
sonajes que mas atractivos resultan. 


Esto le permite a Cela conseguir su ob- 
jetivo: el lector ve que el horizonte se 
ensancha hasta el infinito, pero no se siente 
perdido; los personajes que reaparecen (en 
especial Dofia Rosa, Martin Marco, varios 
otros) son como antiguos amigos, y permi- 
ten aceptar la presencia de los nuevos 
personajes. Presencia de la masa, si, pero 
también continuidad en las vidas de unos 
pocos personajes. Martin Marco domina 
en cierto modo la segunda mitad de la 
novela, y sobre todo el final, que gira en 
torno a Martin, perseguido por la _policia; 
y sin embrago Cela ensancha constante- 
mente el citculo y nos ofrece nuevos per- 
sonajes, nuevos ambientes, hasta las ulti- 
mas paginas. 


“Cuando uno trata de encontrar al pue- 
blo—ha escrito Dos Passos siempre, al final, 
resulta que acaba uno encontrandose con 
alguien en concreto.”** Esto ocurre tam- 
bién en La colmena. No aparece la masa 
como tal; aparecen personajes bien concre- 
tos—la sefiorita Elvira, timida y orgullosa; 
D. Pablo, cruel y presuntuoso; Pepe, el 
viejo camarero, acobardado, pero con. esta- 
llidos de mal humor que cobran volumen y 
dimensién moral desde el principio. Es el 
entrecruzamiento y la abundancia de los 
personajes lo que nos da la impresién de la 
masa, la presencia confusa de la gran ciu- 
dad. La estructura de La colmena es lo 
que ha hecho posible que Cela nos mues- 
tre los Arboles individuales y el bosque 
colectivo,—confuso, triste, pero bien vivo,— 


del Madrid de la postguerra. 
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NOTAS 


1 Juan Goytisolo, “La nueva literatura espafola,” 
Universidad de México, xm, 3, nov. de 1958, 
pag. 16. La Colmena, que la censura no dejé 
publicar en Espafia, aparecié en Buenos Aires, 
publicada por la Editorial Emecé, en 1951, y no, 
como indica Goytisolo, en 1952. Acerca de Cela 
escribe Ricardo Gullén, uno de los criticos mas 
finos y mejor informados de la Espafia de hoy: 
. seguramente el narrador actual mas leido 
e influyente entre los jévenes espafioles 

Cela es un escritor extraordinario, no inferior a 
los grandes de generaciones anteriores. Prosista 
de verdad, dotado de admirable mirada para 
desentrafiar lo nuestro, para vivir lo nuestro y 
revelarlo a través de unos pocos rasgos defini- 
torios. Posee el don de sintesis, como Baroja, y 
una frase suya dice mds sobre tal circunstancia, 
suceso 0 persona de cuanto es capaz de expresar 
el escribidor vulgar en media docena de paginas. 
En Cela hay algo de Solana, algo de Galdés, 
algo de Baroja, algo de Quevedo y los autores 
de novelas picarescas, pero todo asimilado como 
nutrimento natural y convertido en sustancia 
propia, auténoma, de caracteristicas bien defini- 
das y muy suyas. Cela tiene personalidad y, 
seguin creo, nadie hoy seria capaz de superarle 
cuando describe la realidad de Espafia.” (“Es- 
pana, 1958,” en Asomante, 3, julio-sept. 1958, 


8 Robert Kirsner, “Spain in the Novels of Cela 
and Baroja,” Hispania, x1, (marzo de 1958). 

4 Pio Baroja, La nave de los locos, Madrid, 1925, 
pags. 47-48. 

5 Véase, por ejemplo, “The Structure of ‘El 
Mayorazgo de Labraz’,” de Robert B. Knox, en 
Hispania, xxxvit, (sept. de 1955). 

®Engenio G. de Nora, La novela espafiola con- 
temporanea, Madrid, 1958, pag. 133. 

7 El mundo es ansi, pags. 149-150 de la ed. 
Austral (Buenos Aires, 1943). 


8 Citado por Pedro Lain Entralgo, La generacién 
del 98, pag. 81 de la ed. Austral (Buenos Aires, 
1947). Todo el capitulo de Entralgo sobre Ma- 
drid es de gran interés. 
® La noria, publicada en 1952, de técnica panoré- 
mica como La Colmena, es, quiz4, mds cadtica (a 
pesar de tener solamente treinta y seis persona- 
jes) y menos satisfactoria. Ello se debe, en parte, 
a que el problema del enlace entre los personajes 
esta resuelto en forma superficial: pasamos de un 
personaje a otro por simple asociacién fugaz 
(vision, contacto, recuerdo). 
10 Rafael Sanchez Ferlosio, El Jarama, Barcelona, 
1956. 
11Quiz4 la tipica novela unanimista de Ro- 
mains sea Mort de Quelqu’un. Para el movi- 
miento unanimista, véase Marie-Luise Bidal, Les 
Ecrivains de l’'Abbaye, Paris, 1949. El unani- 
mismo francés es un movimiento muy complejo, 
influido por el simbolismo y por el naturalismo, 
por Tolstoy y por Whitman, por Nietzsche y por 
Bergson. Dos Passos, que estudié algan tiempo 
en Espafia, tenia también presente, en algun 
momento de su carrera literaria, la forma de la 
novela picaresca (véase, por ejemplo, su Adven- 
tures wa Young Man). Es dificil precisar hasta 
qué punto el experimentalismo de Dos Passos 
parte del unanimismo segtin la férmula de Jules 
Romains (Barbusse y Romain Rolland, escritores 
“de izquierdas,” muy conscientes de lo colectivo, 
y ambos herederos en parte de Zola, interesaban 
también a Dos Passos) y hasta qué punto se 
inspira en la técnica cinematografica de noticieros 
y fotomontajes. 
12 Véase la introduccién de Barea a la teaduccién 
al inglés, The Hive (Farrar, Straus and Young, 
Nueva York, 1953), xv. 
13 Jerénimo Mallo, “La novela espafiola contem- 
pordnea,” Hispania, xxx1x, (marzo de 1956), 
ag. 52. 
t4 Citado por Arthur Mizener en su introduccién 
a District of Columbia. Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 
1952, vi. 
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DOCTRINAS PEDAGOGICAS DE ALEJANDRO CASONA 


Juan R. CasTELLANO 
Duke University 


Al intentar cualquier comentario sobre 
el ya crecido nimero de obras que han 
salido de la pluma de Alejandro Casona, 
poco sagaz se necesita ser para no advertir 
ei contraste que existe entre la injustificable 
parvedad de juicios emitidos alrededor de 
esta produccién y:la infinita posibilidad de 
deducir lo que en ella se encierra. 

En esta ocasién y habiendo cuenta de la 
limitacién de espacio procuraré tan solo 
esbozar la intencién doctrinal y pedagdégica 
que se observa en casi todas las obras de 
este autor. Esto ya lo han visto otros antes. 
Para Entrambasaguas, por ejemplo, “este 
espiritu doctrinal se descubre sin esfuerzo 

. ., delatado siempre, sin lugar a dudas, 
por alguien que ensefia y alguien que 
aprende.”* Para Sainz de Robles el teatro 
de Casona “es un teatro para ensefiar. . .; 
y en casi ninguna de sus comedias falta un 
personaje investido de la misién de ser 
‘elemento pedegégico.’ ”? 

No es facil determinar si la vocacién de 
maestro se desarroll6 antes en Casona que 
la de dramaturgo. Probablemente ambas 
vocaciones se desarrollaron paralelas, pues 
bien recuerdo que en sus afios de estudiante 
en la Escuela Superior del Magisterio y 
durante nuestras vacaciones en Asturias 
era uno de sus pasatiempos el arreglo y 
representacién de juguetes cémicos para 
entretenimiento de gente humilde. Des- 
pués; ya maestro, hizo otro tanto con los 
nifios de escuela en el Valle de Ardn. Su 
Flor de Leyendas (1933) fué concebida 
con definido propésito educativo: “Es un 
libro de lecturas, atento a la escala de 
intereses del nifio, y guién de su educa- 
cién y cultura estéticas”—nos dice su autor 
en el Prélogo.* Por si esto no bastara, en 
1933 y a rafz del premio concedido a su 
primera comedia, La Sirena varada, escri- 


bia Casona: “Ahora se me abren las puertas 
del teatro, mi verdadero camino, a las que 
tanto tiempo estuve llamado inutilmente.” 
Sea como sea, lo que nos interesa aqui es 
que Casona, el autor de comedias, no aban- 
dona su misién pedagédgica aunque haya 
abandonado la carrera de maestro. 

2Qué es Nuestra Natacha sino una ex 
posicién viva de nuevos métodos de ense- 
fanza y donde el elemento pedagdgico 
constituye el “nervio fundamental de la 
obra? Natacha, la heroina, ofrece su vida 
en defensa de unos principios que tienden 
a encauzar las energias jévenes hacia lo 
noble y constructivo. Poco después de 
comenzar sus funciones de directora del 
Reformatorio de las Damas Azules intro- 
duce una reforma que aun hoy tiene valor: 
la rehabilitacién de jévenes y adultos por 
medio del trabajo. A mayor abundamiento, 
el tema de la crueldad de la sociedad con- 
tempor4nea—tema esencial para entender 
la doctrina pedagégica de Casona—ya se 
apunta en el didlogo que Natacha sostiene 
con la Marquesa, patrona del Reformatorio. 
Mientras ésta se queja del método de traba- 
jo libre implantado, aquélla nos habla de 
la “triste realidad.” Para la Marquesa no 
existe esa “triste realidad,” mientras que 
para Natacha no sélo existe por haberla 
experimentado afios atrés sino que es ne- 
cesario crear un nuevo ambiente, un “paraf- 
so” exento de brutalidades. 
Marquesa: Es peligroso todo esto, traténdose de 
almas moralmente débiles, formadas en el delito 
y en la calle. 
Natacha: Pero es que la dureza de la vida, la 


violencia y. el castigo, gno son precisamente el 
régimen de la calle? (p. 129).* 


Ahora bien, este concepto de rehabilita- 
cién moral y de “beneficencia publica,” 
tan repetido en sus comedias, queda formu- 
lado ya en los consejos de Natacha a Lalo: 


25 


26 


Renuncie usted a su carrera. ¢Qué ganaria el 
mundo con tener un mal médico mas? Aprenda 
en cambio, si todavia no lo sabe, a tocar la gui- 
tarra, a contar cuentos y suefhos. Vaya a buscar a 
los pobres, a los enfermos, a los trabajadores que 
se nos mueren de tristeza en las eras de Castilla 

Lléveles esa alegria, enséfieles a reir, a can- 
tar contra el viento y contra el sol. Y entonces 
si, entonces ser4 el mejor de mis amigos (pp. 
49-50). 

Si los elementos didacticos en Nuestra 
Natacha representan los sentimientos del 
autor, es posible deducir que sus simpatias 
estan al lado de cuantos han _batallado 
dentro de la “selva social” y han podido 
sobrevivir su efecto corrosivo en el espiritu 
humano: 

Yo pienso, tio Santiago—nos dice Natacha—que 
el unico valor estimable es éste; no el de los 
héroes brillantes, sino el de tantos humildes que 
luchan y trabajan en las ultimas filas humanas, 
que no esperan la gloria, que sufren el miedo y 
el dolor de cada dia iPero estén en su 
puesto! (p. 154). 

Natacha es, pues, el tipo de mujer que se 
sacrifica por la felicidad de otros y crea 
“paraisos” donde el individuo alcance con- 
ciencia de sus deberes sociales y pueda 


conseguir su redencién por el propio es-' 


fuerzo. En otras palabras, para Casona la 
responsabilidad moral es indispensable para 
lograr la regeneracién moral. “Hagamos 
hombres libres—le dice Natacha a Lalo.— 
Los hombres libres no toman nada, ni por 
la fuerza ni de limosna. ;Que aprendan a 
conseguirlo todo por el trabajo!” (p. 167). 

Seria interesante computar el numero de 
veces que Casona emplea vocablos relacio- 
nados con la ensefianza: profesor, maestro, 
pedagogo, leccién, educar, ensefiar, etc. 
CRecuérdese que hasta en cierta ocasién 
transforma al Diablo en pedagogo.) Pero 
no se trata aqui solamente de la educacién 
formal tal como la entendemos hoy o cémo 
la entiende Natacha, sino de la educacién 
del alma, de la necesidad de ensefiar a 
vivir una vida imaginaria mas fructuosa 
que la vida cotidiana. Casona ha podido 
ver con claridad que la manera realista- 
naturalista en arte (tan prevalente en todos 
los teatros, incluso el espafiol) no ensefiaba 
al hombre lo que éste mds necesitaba. La 
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sociedad del siglo XX, altamente organi- 
zada, y de grandes adelantos materiales, no 
ha sabido resolver los problemas que con- 
frontan al individuo, al incapacitado social, 
moral o fisicamente, al que raras veces 
consigue dar realizacién a sus suenos. Para 
no zambullirse en el desesperante pesimis- 
mo de los existencialistas Casona llevé a 
su teatro la conviccién de que la realidad 
de nuestro mundo no es sdlo analisis sino 
sintesis, y sirviéndose de un tejido de ver- 
dad poética en que todo lo que existe en la 
mente y el alma del hombre adquiere reali- 
dad, aspira a representar al hombre “com- 
pleto.” A esto habria que afiadir que Caso- 
na, como buen cristiano, cree que el hom- 
bre tiene un derecho sagrado a mantener 
un ideal y que si la sociedad le niega ese 
derecho el artista esta obligado a crear nue- 
vos 4mbitos para que en ellos se desarrolle 
la actividad del espiritu. Esto tal vez ex- 
plique el que con frecuencia aparezcan en 
sus comedias “Sanatorios de almas,” “Casas 
de optimismo” o Instituciones dedicadas a 
curar almas y fabricar suefios—refugios to- 
dos ellos donde los exiliados de un mundo 
hostil encuentran convalecencia y se sal- 
van. Las “almas mutiladas” viven entonces 
una realidad secundaria (la imaginada) y 
ya no les aterra la realidad primaria (la de 
todos los dias). Como nos dice Sainz de 
Robles, la ensefianza de Casona consiste en 
“traer nuestra mejor vida, la que estima- 
bamos como fantistica, a esta peor vida 
nuestra . . . revolcada en los tépicos y en 
la rutina.”® 

Por esta manera de ver la vida y por 
otras razones que no son del momento, 
este teatro es considerado por algunos Ces- 
pecialmente en el mundo anglo-sajén) 
como un teatro sin fibra y sin presencia 
humana, carente de actos de violencia, de 
sucesos morbosos, pasiones mezquinas y 
desprovisto de complicados complejos de 
la personalidad, un teatro—dicen—que da 
una imagen falsa de la realidad.* Desde 
luego, este realismo casoniano no extrae de 
la vida corriente todo lo que hay en ella de 
amargo, violento y tragico pero es, no obs- 
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tante, un realismo muy espafol y de bue- 
na cepa, proveniente del doble plano del 
Quijote. Menéndez Pidal ha observado que 
para el espafiol de raza no hay sdlo una 
realidad puramente sensorial y una fantas- 
tica puramente inventada, sino una segun- 
da realidad—una realidad extraordinaria,’ 
“una irrealidad encontrada y enganchada 
en los mas secretos resortes de lo humano.”* 

A esta pedagogia de hacer sentir una 
nueva ilusién de vida se la ha llamado 
“pedagogia del alma,” “pedagogia espiri- 
tual,” o “terapéutica del alma.” Pero llame- 
sele como se quiera, este didacticismo no 
se limita a la rehabilitacién de almas 
quebrantadas en la realidad normal, sino a 
darnos una leccién bafiada de cristianismo: 
lo que puede hacer el alma por si y para 
si. Al Diablo—el destructor de ilusiones—se 
le vence dentro de nosotros mismos (Otra 
vez el Diablo) o se triunfa sobre él por 
medio de la regeneracién y el arrepenti- 
miento (La barca sin pescador y Siete gritos 
en el mar). 

Dos obras que en mi sentir representan 
el irreparable dafio que la realidad cotidia- 
na causa en el alma humana son La ter- 
cera palabra y La casa de los siete balcones. 
Las he escogido por ser la primera de un 
realismo quiz4 mas intenso que ninguna 
otra, y la segunda por contener un ejemplo 
de realidad extraordinaria mas fuerte. 

En La tercera palabra nos presenta Caso- 
na un tema muy conocido en la Europa 
occidental, de evidente intencién educa- 
cional. De nada vale que el autor se mues- 
tre indignado contra los criticos que no 
han visto en la obra sus antecedentes es- 
pafioles (Segismundo de La vida es suejfio, 
entre otros) y, en cambio, han hablado de 
Jean Jaques Rousseau con quien el autor 
estaba seguramente bien familiarizado. Es 
indudable que las doctrinas contenidas en 
Emile y la Nouvelle Héloise del autor 
francés (el choque entre la educacién social 
y la educacién natural y el propésito de 
encontrar un método que combine ambas) 
son los antecedentes mas directos.® De cual- 
quier modo que sea, hayase inspirado nues- 


tro autor en Gracian, Calderén o en Rous- 
seau, lo importante es que en esta obra se 
establece bien claro el contraste entre el 
hombre natural y el hombre social, y esto 
nos interesa para comprender la educacién 
moral que el hombre necesita para ser 
hombre completo. Si es cierto—nos viene a 
decir el autor—que el hombre natural vive 
apartado de la sociedad y esta libre de las 
complejidades y exigencias de la tirania 
social sobre el alma del individuo, también 
lo es que este hombre, capaz de bastarse a 
si mismo, no puede llegar a ser hombre 
completo mientras no aprenda en el mundo 
social aquellas virtudes espirituales sin las 
cuales no le ser4 posible abandonar el reino 
animal. 

Seria gran error suponer que todo lo 
que necesita el joven Pablo para ser presen- 
tado en sociedad es pulir sus modales. El 
problema de su educacién es mucho mas 
complicado. La timida tia Angelina nos 
hace ver en su conversacién con el adminis- 
trador que la educacién del alma en las 
virtudes esenciales del espiritu tiene mu- 
cho mas valor: 

Roldan: Era lo que me faltaba oir. jEse ener- 
gumeno, un ejemplo de galanteria! ¢Cree que 
asi como esta se le puede presentar en sociedad? 
Angelina: Pa habra tiempo; lo que importa 
ahora es el alma; el smoking vendrd después (p. 
1092.19 

En su tarea de educar‘al “salvaje” observa 
Marga dos cosas importantes: una de ellas 
es la incapacidad del hombre natural de 
comprender las ideas del hombre social, 
envueltas en un vocabulario que le es 
desconocido; otra es que el concepto de 
Dios y de Muerte (dos de los tres elemen- 
tos vitales, para Casona, en la vida del 
hombre) esta al alcance del hombre na- 
tural: 

Pablo: Lo que pasa es que siempre vosotros ha- 
blais de palabras. Yo hablo de cosas. 

Marga: zA qué llamas tt. “cosas”? 

Pablo: A todo lo que puede entender un hombre 
solo sin que se lo explique otro. 

Marga: :Por ejemplo? 

Pablo: Hay, primero, las cosas uefias; esta 
mano caliente. . . . Y hay, después, las dos cosas 


grandes, que hacen temblar al hombre: la Muerte 
y Dios (pp. 1111-1112). 
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Con la explicacién tacita mas que explicita 
del Amor (“la tercera palabra”)—el tercero 
de los grandes misterios de la vida, seme- 
jante al de sentirse morir o sentir a Dios— 
Marga considera terminada la educacién 
basica de Pablo y se prepara a presentarse 
con él] al mundo del hombre social. Pero 
como en tantos otros casos la sociedad reac- 
ciona brutalmente y Pablo, de constitucién 
moral poco enraizada, no puede resistir el 
choque y vuelve a su barbarismo primario 
de hombre natural. Marga, por su parte, 
descubre con dolor el peligro que existe en 
adoptar actitudes extremas; en su angustia 
proclama que el hijo esperado de ella y 
Pablo sera un ser completo y no como su 
padre: “Mi hijo sera la gran cbra de mi 
vida; con todo lo bueno tuyo y todo lo 
bueno mio. jPero ni la bestia ni el mufe- 
co! Un hombre con la dimensién exacta 
del hombre. :Lo oyes? Quiero ser jpor fin! 
la madre de un hombre verdadero . . . de 
un hombre completo jun hombre!” 
Cp. 1158). 

De todo lo expuesto se puede deducir 
que lo que Casona se propone es demos- 
trarnos que las mas nobles cualidades del 
hombre no se manifiestan en la sumisién 
a los instintos del animal ni entregandose 
por completo a las convenciones de la socie- 
dad organizada, pero que hay un punto 
intermedio en que el individuo, valiéndose 
de sus recursos imaginativos y fortitud 
moral, puede crearse su propio mundo y 
hacerse responsable de su salvacién. Es 
decir que si el hombre ejercita sus virtudes 
innatas y hace uso de aquellos valores 
morales aprendidos en la escuela, la familia 
o la iglesia, llegara a ser hombre completo 
y hallara dentro de si proteccién contra las 
tentaciones de su naturaleza animal o con- 
tra los sufrimientos y desilusiones que se 
producen en su contacto con la realidad 
cotidiana. 

La ultima obra de Casona, La casa de 
los siete balcones,'’ es una comedia poemé- 
tica y dificil en la que se advierte parentes- 
co especial con La Dama y con La Sirena. 
Es también una comedia extrafia, con fan- 


tasmas familiares, pero de gran fuerza atrac- 
tiva por la rareza de tema y de personajes. 
Dentro de ese juego alternado de fantasia 
y realidad—tan caracteristico de este autor 
—es posible afirmar que en ella se exalta el 
poder de la ilusién més, quiza, que en nin- 
guna otra obra. No hay aqui sanatorios, ni 
“paraisos” ni reconciliacién con la realidad. 
Si hay, en cambio, un contraste muy mar- 
cado entre dos seres raros y distintos, ob- 
jeto de mofas y burlas, y dos personajes 
despreciables, victimas de su pasién y 
ambiciones. 

Uriel, “pdlido adolescente de 18 afios 
.  » un alma completamente sana a la que 
le falta la palabra,” vive con la esperanza 
de penetrar en un mundo que no conoce— 
el de la muerte—donde no exista el dolor y 
donde logre reunirse con los tinicos seres 
que le han amado y comprendido, a los 
cuales pide ayuda para “romper el cristal 
que nos separa.” Genoveva, su tia, “una 
belleza marchita, pero Ilena de encanto,” 
se mueve también, aunque no tanto, en el 
reino de su propia fantasia, hallando refu- 
gio contra los sinsabores de la realidad en 
un pasado que ya no existe. Estos dos 
seres son, segtin Rosina, la criada: “tan 
distintos de la otra gente que los dos me 
dan no sé qué ... un miedo raro... 
como cuando es de noche.” Entre ellos, 
sin embargo, se da el milagro de entenderse 
sin palabras. El viejo médico don German 
trata de explicarse el misterio y dice: 
“Cuando dos estén siempre tan juntos y se 
quieren tan de verdad, no necesitan pala- 
bras. Con los ojos basta. Lo que no sé es 
qué infinita cantidad de amor hard falta 
para llegar a este’ prodigio.” 

Aunque Casona no es moralista, es facil 
ver en sus obras que no perdona “a cuantos 
personajes simbolizan valores negativos” o 
representan negaciones espirituales. Repug- 
nantes nos son Pipo (La Sirena), E] Otro 
(Los drboles), el Profesor de Ironfa—sim- 
bolo de una pedagogia negativa (Siete gri- 
tos), los Roldanes (La tercera palabra) y 
algunos mds. Pero mds repugnantes son 
atin dos de jos personajes de esta obra. A 
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Ramon, “brutal como un hermoso caballo,” 
lujurioso (aspecto que el autor no habia 
tratado antes) que derroché una fortuna 

“en ferias, mujeres y juego” lo trata Casona 
sin piedad. De igual manera trata a Aman- 
da, “hermosa mujer en su plenitud, poco 
vestida para sefiora, y mucho para criada.” 
No contenta con dominar al “amo” satis- 
faciendo sus deseos pecaminosos, aspira a 
elevarse de ama de llaves a sefiora de la 
casa, para lo que considera necesario apar- 
tar de su camino a las dos personas que la 
desprecian: Uriel, el hijo mudo de Ramén, 
y Genoveva, hermana de la difunta esposa 
de éste. 

‘La impresién que esta obra deja en el 
lector o espectador es que los dos persona- 
jes negativos nunca encontrardn la felici- 
dad que buscan, con lo cual tal vez haya 
querido decirnos Casona que es preferible 
vivir una vida imaginada hasta “sufrir la 
angustia de sentirse distintos” a vivir una 
vida normal, destructora de todo optimismo 
y ensuefio. La ensefianza parece ser que, 
cuanto mas cruel y despiadada es la reali- 
dad mas necesidad hay de crearse un mun- 
do propio, tachando de nuestra existencia 
aquello que pueda hacer frustrar nuestras 
ilusiones. 

En conjunto se puede afirmar que toda 
la doctrina pedagdégica de Casona es con- 
secuencia légica y natural de un hombre 
optimista, de limpios pensamientos y de 
coraz6n sano. Un hombre incapaz de 
rencores, odio o hipocresia (de cuyos labios 
nunca escuché una blasfemia o palabra 
destemplada) no podia hacer un teatro 
inundado de negruras y desesperacién. Por 
el contrario, su teatro es inofensivo y alegre 
que se sirve de lo imposible, de lo irracional 
y poético para fijar la distincién entre lo 
que es vulgar y trivial y lo que es verda- 
deramente humano. En sus obras vemos 
claramente el intenso humanitarismo del 
autor y su compasién por las almas sedien- 


tas de valores espirituales. Como drama- 
turgo y pedagogo Casona se ha entregado 
a la misién de poner de relieve ante nues- 
tra vista. ciertas experiencias vitales del 
hombre en estado de confusién y a la vez 
demostrarnos que en la vida hay motivos 
para sonreir y esperar, que fuera de la 
realidad normal hay un transmundo, una 
realidad extraordinaria en la que se logran 
los mas bellos suefios. 


NOTAS 


1 Joaquin de Entrambasaguas, “E] teatro de Ale- 
Casona,” Clavileio (julio-agosto, 1950), 
p. 35. 
2Ver Alejandro Casona, Obras completas, 1 
(México, 1954), 29. 
’Usamos la edicién de Espasa-Calpe (Madrid, 
1933), p. 7. 
*Citamos por la edicién de Nuestra Natacha 
publicada en Madrid (1936). 
® Ver Casona, Obras completas, p. 39. 
® Es interesante hacer notar que mientras en los 
Estados Unidos y en Inglaterra las obras de Ca- 
sona no se han representado en los grandes tea- 
tros profesionales, en Rusia han sido recibidas con 
extraordinario éxito; a tal punto que mas de 30 
teatros dieron a conocer Los drboles mueren de 
pie. Esta misma obra ha sido estrenada reciente- 
mente en Praga con éxito clamoroso. Casona 
acepté la invitacién del gobierno checoslovaco 
para que asistiera al estreno—inica manera de 
verse compensado de los derechos de repre- 
sentacion. 
7 Ver Guillermo Diaz-Plaja, Historia de las lite- 
raturas hispénicas, 1, (Barcelona, 1949), xxxix. 
(La cita completa reza asi: “Es propensién esen- 
cial de la imaginacién espafiola el tratar lo mara- 
villoso, no como puramente fantastico, sino como 
una realidad extraordinaria, una segunda realidad 
. - 4 el mundo de la creencia es estimado tan 
real como el mundo de los sentidos.”) 
8 Sainz de Robles, en Obras completas de Casona, 
1, 20. 
® A mi colega Norman Barlow, antiguo alumno y 
gran conocedor de la obra rousoniana, debo esta 
valiosa observacién. 
se por sus Obras completas, 1 (México, 
4). 
11 Esta obra fue estrenada en Buenos Aires el 12 
de abril de 1957. Como cuando se escribieron 
estas lineas atin no estaba publicada, cito por una 
copia escrita a maquina, de las usadas entre 
bastidores, que el autor tuvo la bondad de en- 
viarme. Hoy se puede leer en el vol. 1 de sus 
Obras completas. 
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NARRATIVE ART IN “LA FLORIDA DEL INCA” 


Donatp G. CasTANIEN 


Northwestern University 


The Inca Garcilaso de la Vega was in- 
spired, he informs us in his preface to 
La Florida del Inca, to relate the story of 
Hernando de Soto’s expedition when after 
long conversations with “. . . un caballero, 
grande amigo mio, que se hallé en esta 
jornada, y oyéndole muchas y muy grandes 
hazahas que en ella hicieron asi espafoles 
como indios, me parecié cosa indigna y de 
mucha l4stima que obras tan heroicas que 
en el mundo han pasado quedasen en per- 
petuo olvido.”'* The desire to preserve the 
story of the expedition for posterity was not 
the only motive at work; the Inca was 
anxious to revive interest in the conquest 
of Florida “Para que de hoy mas. . . se 
esfuerce Espafa a la ganar y_poblar, 
aunque sin lo principal, que es el aumento 
de nuestra Sancta Fe Catdlica, no sea mas 
de para hacer colonias donde envie a habi- 
tar sus hijos . . .” (Proemio). 

The Inca thought of his work as history, 
a record of fact not of fiction; he takes 
pains to assure his readers of the reliability 
of his chief source, an eyewitness now 
generally believed to be Gonzalo de Sil- 
vestre, and of the written reports of two 
other members of the expedition, Juan 
Coles and Alonso de Carmona. Finally he 
reports that a royal chronicler, probably 
Antonio de Herrera, had compared La 
Florida with statements made to the Vice- 
roy Antonio de Mendoza by the survivors 
of the expedition in New Spain and had 
found Garcilaso’s account to conform. This, 
he says. “. . . baste para que se crea que 
no escribimos ficciones, que no me fuera 
licito hacerlo habiéndose de presentar esta 


*A paper read at the 41st Annual Meeting of 
the AATSP, Chicago, Dec. 28-30, 1959. 


relacién a toda la republica de Espafia, la 
cual tendria razon de indignarse contra 
mi, si se la hubiese hecho siniestra y falsa” 
(Proemio). 

Historians generally recognize the merit 
of La Florida and have shown that the 
Inca’s account is basically a true report of 
the adventures and misadventures of de 
Soto and his men. Many, however, have 
warned against placing too much faith in 
the work; the Inca has been suspect as an 
historian because of a well marked ten- 
dency toward romance which transforms 
the reality he is reporting and lends his 
history an air of fantasy. Some of this 
quality in La Florida may perhaps be at- 
tributed to the accounts Garcilaso had from 
his chief sources, old soldiers remembering 
and embroidering past experiences, distort- 
ing and exaggerating personal triumphs 
and sufferings. However much the Inca 
may represent himself as merely the trans- 
mitter of Silvestre’s story, La Florida is 
more than a soldier’s simple account of the 
exploration. Aurelio Miré Quesada has 
pointed out that many of the episodes and 
incidents in the work owe much to the 
Spanish romances of chivalry, the narra- 
tive poems of Ariosto and Boiardo and the 
Byzantine novel.? Our attention is called 
to the courtly manners of the Indians, the 
chivalric code of honor observed by the 
Indian chiefs, the introduction of the senti- 
mental love story of Diego de Guzman 
who left the Spanish army to follow an 
Indian maiden, the unexpected encoun- 
ters, the shipwrecks and the reconciliations. 
These elements alone are not responsible 
for the enduring appeal of La Florida; 
other aspects of Garcilaso’s literary genius 
contribute even more to the memorable 


‘account of de Soto's ill-fated expedition. 
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In his “Proemio al lector” Garcilaso 
criticizes the written accounts of Carmona 
and Coles because “Verdad es que en su 
proceder no llevan sucesién de tiempo, si 
no es al principio, ni orden en los hechos 
que cuentan, porque van anteponiendo 
unos y posponiendo otros, ni nombran 
provincias, sino muy pocas y salteadas. 
Solamente van diciendo las cosas mayores 
que vieron, como se iban acordando de 
ellas . . .” The Inca rejects the haphazard 
organization of Carmona and Coles; he 
builds his narrative within a basic chrono- 
logical and geographical framework. 

La Florida is not a day by day account 
of de Soto’s march, but a well organized 
story with beginning, middle and end. 
Book I serves as exposition in which the 
principal figures of the history are intro- 
duced, the history of Florida is reviewed, 
the expedition is organized, reaches Cuba 
and finally departs for the mainland. All 
this is background information, necessary 
for the story to follow. The final chapters 
of Book VI are a summary which relates 
the fates of the surviving members of the 
company. With Book II, the arrival of de 
Soto and his men on the coast of Florida, 
the real narrative begins. It is in this, the 
heart of the book, that Garcilaso reveals 
his skill with narrative. The story is not 
composed merely of a succession of events 
without any other logical relationship than 
their having occurred during the course of 
the expedition; it is in fact, like a novel, 
built up of a series of major episodes, each 
containing a wealth of incident, anecdote, 
description and commentary, all related 
one to the other through the major unit. 

Book III offers an excellent example of 
Garcilaso’s organization; the first nine chap- 
ters relate the march of the Spaniards 
from Apalache to Cofachiqui; ten chap- 
ters are devoted to the events relating to 
“la sefiora de Cofachiqui”; four chapters 
recount the march from Cofachiqui to 
Mauvila; twelve contain the story of the 
fearful Tascaluza and the battle at Mau- 
vila; the last four are an account of the 


battle of Chicaza. This is the arrangement 
of the whole history; a series of important 
episodes in which progress through space is 
of no consequence, linked together by 
passages whose primary purpose is to carry 
the narrative forward in time and space. 
The episodes involving “la sefiora de Co- 
fachiqui” and Tascaluza are more signifi- 
cant than the other sections of Book III 
because they reveal far more of the Indian 
culture and the Spanish reactions to it. 

Within these episodes, Garcilaso shows 
great versatility in his method of presenta- 
tion, alternating general summary with 
more complete and detailed accounts of 
specific events. With constantly shifting 
focus, the story is revealed at times from 
the point of view of an objective observer, 
Garcilaso himself, who has effectively 
erased his sources so far as their discernible 
presence is concerned, who relates what 
has happened but reveals nothing of what 
is in the minds of the characters. Again 
the narrator is the omniscient or analytic 
author who presents the working of the 
mind of the character, who investigates 
and interprets motives and feelings. Some- 
times the point of view is plainly that of 
an observer who is also a participant in 
the action, the soldiers Coles, Carmona 
and Silvestre. 

The interest of the narrative is greatly 
enhanced by Garcilaso’s effective arrange- 
ment of his materials. An event that might 
otherwise pass almost unnoticed, or at best 
be given cursory attention, often becomes 
in his hands an intense, dramatic moment. 
Within the episode dealing with the march 
of the thirty knights across the swamp, the 
Spaniards suffer many hardships and have 
numerous skirmishes with the Indians. At 
one point, the group, broken up while 
crossing the river, is attacked; in itself it 
is an exciting incident but one to which 
Garcilaso gives added vividness and sus- 
pense by starting with a general descrip 
tion of the activity, then progressively re- 
ducing the number of men upon whom 
attention is focused from the thirty to 
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eleven to four to two, intensifying and 
sharpening the dramatic effect of the nar- 
rative (II*, 12). 

The internal states of his characters are 
not concealed from Garcilaso and, like the 
omniscient novelist, he reveals them to his 
reader. After the treacherous Vitachuco 
plots the destruction of the Spaniards with 
their Indian interpreters, Garcilaso reveals 
that “Con gran contento interior se aparta- 
ron de su consulta el soberbio Vitachuco 
y los cuatro indios intérpretes.” This is fol- 
lowed by a description of Vitachuco’s 
dreams of glory in which he sees himself 
honored as the liberator of the entire re- 
gion, he hears the shouts of praise that will 
be raised, he even “Fantaseaba los cantares 
que las mujeres y los nifios en sus corros, 
bailando delante de él, habian de cantar 
...” CIP, 23). To describe the state of 
mind of Vasco Porcallo, covered with mud 
and humiliated by his failure to capture 
his enemy, Garcilaso approaches the in- 
terior monologue: 


Y, como en el enojo de esta Sorel se juntase 


la memoria de su mucha hacienda y el descanso 
y regalo que en su casa habia dejado y que su 
edad ya no era de mozo y que la mayor parte de 
ella era ya pasada y que los trabajos venideros de 
aquella conquista todos, o los mds, habian de ser 
como los de aquel dia, o peores, y que él no 
tenia necesidad de tomarlos por su voluntad, 
pues le bastaban los que habfa pasado, le parecié 
volverse a su casa y dejar aquella jornada para 
los mozos que a ella iban. 

Con estas imaginaciones fue por todo el 
camino hablandolas a solas y a veces en publico 

CIP, 11) 

Extended sections of the narrative in 
La Florida are executed by means of a 
method which today belongs not to the 
historian but to the novelist and dramatist. 
Garcilaso never hesitates to supply speech 
for his characters; there are very few chap- 
ters in the book which do not record the 
words spoken either on public or private 
occasions. Granted that the Inca had writ- 
ten and oral accounts of the expedition 
from eyewitnesses, it is within the realm 
of possibility that his described dialogues 
give the gist of conversations and so may 
be accepted. Garcilaso is not content, how- 


ever, with so flat a method; he is much 
more likely to sacrifice absolute historical 
accuracy in favor of a scene developed 
entirely through dialogue, in direct or in- 
direct quotation. These passages of dia- 
logue vary from a single question and its 
answer to lengthy orations delivered by 
both Indians and Spaniards. However 
slight the justification for these scenes as 
history, they are good narrative; they add 
animation and allow the reader a closer 
view of the how and why of developments. 

No small contribution is made by Gar- 
cilaso’s recreation of the emotional ‘tone 
that aids greatly in bringing to life many 
of the events and in giving a vitality to the 
characters. He invites the direct participa- 
tion of the reader with nothing more than 
“Era gran compasién y lastima ver cuales 
salieron los espafoles del agua. . .” CII’, 
15) or with the parenthetical remark “que 
cada uno puede imaginar cual seria” CII’, 
14). He frequently gives descriptions of 
externally observable emotional reactions 
of his characters, usually accompanied by 
some physical action, as when he relates 
the visit of Mucozo’s mother to the Span- 
ish camp: “Con estas palabras se quieté 
algin tanto la buena vieja, y estuvo con 
los espafioles tres dias, mas siempre tan 
maliciosa y recatada, que comiendo a la 
mesa del gobernador, preguntaba a Juan 


Ortiz si osaria comer de lo que le daban, 


que decfa se recelaba y temia le diesen 
ponzofia para matarla” CII', 8). Pathos 
dominates many incidents, as in the case 
ot the old chieftain who vainly attempts to 
defend his village: “Estas bravatas hacfa, 
y no tenfa el triste persona ni fuerzas para 
matar un gato; porque, demas de estar en- 
fermo, era un viejecito pequefio de cuerpo, 
que en todos cuantos indios vieron estos 
espafioles en la Florida no vieron otro de 
tan ruin persona. Empero el 4nimo de las 
valentias y hazafias de su mocedad . . . y 
el sefiorfo de una provincia . . . le daban 
esfuerzo a hacer aquellos fieros y otros 
mayores” (IV, 3). 

Garcilaso recognized the value of charac- 
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ter analysis and portrayal in a_ history; 
scarcely an individual, Spanish or Indian, 
who is of any consequence at all to the 
narrative is presented without some descrip- 
tion of his character. Most commonly Gar- 
cilaso depends upon the deeds and words 
of the person under observation to give 
the reader insight into his nature. The 
noble qualities of the Indian chieftain 
Mucozo are revealed when he saves Juan 
Ortiz from the wrath of his captor and 
when he addresses a fine speech to de Soto; 
the favorable impression left by the speech 
is intensified by the reactions of the Span- 
iards: “Por todo lo cual, el adelantado 
Hernando de Soto, y el teniente general 
Vasco Porcallo de Figueroa y otros caba- 
lleros particulares, aficionados de la dis- 
crecién y virtud del cacique Mucozo, se 
movieron a corresponderle en lo que de 
su parte, en agradecimiento de tanta bon- 
dad, pudiesen premiar” (II', 7). 
Among all the Indians encountered by 
the Spaniards, one of the most impressive, 
in the Inca’s version, was “la sefora de 


Cofachiqui,” a paragon of physical, moral 
and intellectual beauty. Her magnificence 
is revealed gradually, a hint of it being 
given by her ambassadors to de Soto who 


announce themselves as “. . . vasallos de 
una sefora moza por casar recien heredada 
...” CII, 10).: Almost immediately the 
lady and her court are seen approaching in 
canoes, and preparation for her regality and 
beauty is provided by a comparison with 
Cleopatra coming out to greet Marc An- 
tony. No disappointment is in store, for 
when she speaks she reveals her great dig- 
nity and generosity; the reader fully shares 
the reaction of the Spaniards who “. . . se 
admiraban de ofr tan buenas palabras, tan 
bien concertadas que mostraban la discre- 
cién de una barbara nacida y criada lejos 
de toda buena ensefianza y pulicia” and 
who were left at her departure “. . . muy 
satisfechos y enamorados asi de su buena 
discreci6n, como de su mucha hermosura, 
que la tenia muy en extremo perfecta, y 
tan embelesados quedaron con ella que 


entonces ni después no fueron para saber 
cémo se llamaba, sino que se contentaron 
con llamarla sefiora y tuvieron razén, 
porque lo era en toda cosa” (III, 10, 11). 

Although Garcilaso is recounting the 
story of a group action in which all varie- 
ties of character are seen, from the noblest 
to the basest, the whole depends upon the 
character of one man whose moral collapse 
assured the failure of the expedition. With 
his opening sentence, Garcilaso reveals the 
focus of his narrative: “E] adelantado Her- 
nando de Soto, . . . cuya es esta historia, 
con la de otros muchos caballeros espafioles 
e indios, que . pretendemos escrebir 
...” CI, 1). At no point, however, does 
Garcilaso offer a complete analysis of de 
Soto; rather he sustains interest in the 
character by centering attention on him 
from time to time throughout the work. 
The character is revealed progressively; 
only after his death does the reader have a 
comprehensive idea of the man. 

At certain places (in the introduction, 
at the moment of collapse and after death) 
comparatively brief summaries dwell on 
aspects of de Soto's character, as for ex- 
ample after a discussion of the weakness 
that led to de Soto’s downfall, Garcilaso 
concludes: 


Por lo cual fuera muy acertado, en negocio 
tan grave, —_ y tomar consejo de los amigos 
que tenfa, de quien podia fiarse para hacer con 
prudencia y buen acuerdo lo que al bien de todos 
mas conviniese. Que pudiera este capitan reme- 
diar aquel motin con castigar los principales de 
él, con lo cual escarmentaran los demas de la liga, 
que eran pocos, y no perderse y dafiar a todos ~ 
suyos por gobernarse por sélo su parecer apasio- 
nado, que causé su propria destruicién. Que, 
aunque era tan discreto como hemos visto, en 
causa propria, y estando apasionado, no pudo 
regirse y gobernarse con la claridad y juicio libre 
que las cosas graves requieren, por tanto, quien 
huyere de sole y tomar consejo desconfie de 
acertar. (III, 33) 


Most frequently, as he does with less im- 
portant persons, he presents de Soto in 
action—his conduct in the face of danger, 
his relations with his army and with the 
Indians—leaving the reader to draw his 
own conclusions, though he may add a bit 
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of comment and interpretation. These’ pas- 
sages are not without humor at times; the 
description of the way in which de Soto 
outwitted Hernan Ponce is a case in point. 
During their stay in Peru, the two had 
made a life-time agreement to share equal- 
ly their gains and losses. Ponce, returning 
to Spain with considerable wealth and 
anxious to avoid de Soto whom he knew 
to be in need of money, was forced by the 
weather to put into port at Havana. Dis- 
trustful of de Soto’s courteous welcome, 
Ponce sent some of his men to bury the 
treasure. The foresighted de Soto had his 
own soldiers watching; they attacked 
Ponce’s men who fled leaving the treasure 
behind. “Los de tierra, habiendo recogido 
la presa, sin hacer mas ruido, la llevaron 
toda al gobernador, de que él recibié pena 
por ver que su compafiero viniese tan so- 
spechoso de su amistad y hermandad, como 
lo mostraba por aquel hecho, y mandélo 
tener encubierto hasta ver cémo salia de él 
Hernan Ponce” (I, 14). We may doubt 


that grief was his dominant emotion. 


De Soto is also shown through the eyes 
of his men as in Book V', Chapter 8: 


La muerte del gobernador y capitan general 
Hernando de Soto, tan digna de ser llorada, 
causé en todos los suyos gran dolor y tristeza, asi 
por haberlo perdido y por la orfanidad que les 
quedaba, que lo tenfan por padre, como por no 
poderle dar la sepultura que su cuerpo merecia 
ni hacerle la solennidad de obsequias que qui- 
sieran hacer a capitan y sefior tan amado. 


Occasionally there is a glimpse into the 
mind of the general; when he learns of the 
planned rebellion, we read: 


Lo cual sintiéd el gobernador gravisimamente, 
porque entendid de aquellas palabras que su 
ejército se deshacfa y que los suyos, en hallando 
por donde irse, le desamparaban todos ... y 
que, si los que entonces tenia se le iban, no le 
quedada posibilidad para hacer nuevo ejército y 
quedaba descompuesto de su grandeza, autoridad 
y reputacién, gastada su hacienda en vano y per- 
dido el excesivo trabajo que hasta alli habfan 
pasado en el descubrimiento de aquella tierra. 

Las cuales cosas . . 
tados y desesperados efectos, y, aunque por en- 
tonces disimulé su enojo, reservando el castigo 
para otro tiempo, no quiso sufrir ni quiso ver ni 
experimentar el mal hecho que temfa de los que 
tenian sus 4nimos flacos y acobardados. Y asf, 


. causaron en él precipi- 


con toda la buena industria que pudo, sin dar a 
entender cosa alguna de su enojo, dio orden 
cémo volverse a poner la tierra‘adentro y alejarse 
de la costa por quitar a los mal intencionados la 
ocasion de desvergonzdrsele y amotinar toda su 
gente. CIII, 33) 

In his treatment of time the Inca shows 
a great advance over the methods of the 
chroniclers. For all his admiration of order 
in time, he often finds it appropriate to de- 
part from it. Observation of a rigorous 
chronology would be very fitting for a 
chronicle, but Garcilaso saw the story of 
the expedition as something more than a 
collection of events. His aim was not only 
to recount the facts but to present them in 
such a manner as to excite the interest of 
his readers and to stir them to action. To 
accomplish this purpose the Inca constant- 
ly disarranges the basic chronological order, 
thereby creating highly desirable variations 
in his narrative. 

It is frequently necessary to relate a 
previously reported event to a subsequent 
one; this is accomplished by backward 
looks introduced with such tags as “como 
hemos visto atras,” “como atraés hicimos 
mencién,” “atras dijimos cémo.” In such 
cases the first event, repeated after having 
been reported in its proper place, serves to 
bring past and present together for a fuller 
understanding of the present. Similarly the 
interest of the reader is teased and suspense 
is aroused by the brief forward glances in 
which future events are hinted at: “.. . 
el Tascaluza era hombre soberbio y beli- 
coso, de muchas cautelas y astucias como 
adelante veremos . . .” CIII, 23). 

When, on occasion, the Inca tells us he 
has forgotten an item that belonged chron- 
ologically in another part of his story, he 
gives the impression of a naive and un- 
skilled narrator: “Olvidadosenos ha de 
haber dicho atrds, en su lugar, un ejemplar 
castigo que el capitin Patofa hizo en un 
indio de los suyos: por ser tan extrano 
sera raz6n que no quede en olvido, y caera 
bien dondequiera que se ponga” CIII, 7). 
It may be doubted that it was simply his 
having forgotten the incident that led Gar- 
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cilaso to place it where he did. Patofa 
figures prominently in the chapter; the 
story of the Indian’s punishment reveals 
something of the character of the Spaniard 
and is most appropriate in the place it 
occupies. 

Reminiscence may also serve to bring 
the past into prominence. After Moscoso 
de Alvarado and the other survivors reach 
Panuco, they compare the wretched con- 
dition of the Spanish settlers there with 
the abundance they could have enjoyed 
had they remained in Florida: “Ultima- 
mente traian a la memoria la mucha ri- 
queza de perlas y aljéfar que habian des- 
preciado y la grandezas en que se habian 
visto, porque cada uno de ellos habia pre- 
sumido ser sefor de una gran provincia” 
CVI, 17). 

Since there were times when he had 
nothing of particular interest to report, 
Garcilaso frequently resorts to a telescop- 
ing technique, skimming over periods of 
time that are often lengthy: “En todo el 
tiempo que los espafioles estuvieron inver- 
nando. . . que fueron mas de cinco meses, 
no sucedié cosa de momento que sea de 
contar mds de lo que se ha dicho” (V’, 
1); “Con este recaudo salieron los nuestros 
de Auche, y en dos jornadas Ilegaron al 
despoblado, por el cual caminaron otros 
tres dias. . .” CV, 2). 

It is not at all uncommon in La Florida 
to encounter exactly the opposite of the 
telescoping of time. In Chapter 21 of Book 
III there is little interesting action to re- 
port. The main body of the expedition is 
camped, awaiting the return of two sol- 
diers who had gone off to investigate the 
report of gold mines. The Inca fills the 
chapter with an account of the Indian 
method of fishing for pearls, of the finding 
of an especially large one, and with the 
story of an accidental death in the camp. 
After the section on the pearls, Garcilaso 
tells us he has included it to show the 
richness of the land. The accidental death 
has no such reason for inclusion. Chapter 
22 opens “Recibida la relacién de las minas 


de oro que fueron a descubrir, mandé el 
gobernador apercebir para el dia siguiente 
la partida . . .” The inconsequential de- 
tails of Chapter 21, in spite of what the 
author says, are really unimportant to his- 
tory but they do have a definite artistic 
purpose; they slow down the narrative, fill 
in while the pair sent in search of gold 
goes and returns, heightening the illusion 
of the idleness of the army. 

Not everything that occurred on the 
march across Florida is of equal importance 
to Garcilaso. Some events are naturally of 
greater significance because of the bearing 
they had on later developments and are 
given appropriately in detail; others are 
important because they have interest in 
other ways: an exciting event, an event 
that reveals something of the character of 
the Indian or the Spaniard, or an event 
that has high emotional content. A case in 
point is the treatment he gives the return 
trips of Afiasco and Calderén after the 
march of the thirty across the swamp. Al- 
though the trip of Afiasco was only six days 
shorter than that of Calderén, the account 
of Afiasco’s voyage is given in a single 
paragraph. Four chapters are devoted to 
Calderén. The contribution of each was 
important and so far as history is concerned 
a balance should have been maintained. 
The longer account of Calderén’s march, 
with the accompanying impression of a 
much greater time elapsed, is proper 
enough in a novelistic account because of 
its greater content of adventure, suspense 
and drama. 

It was not Garcilaso’s intention to write 
a novel; he was concerned with history, but 
history with a special purpose. He was in 
effect writing propaganda seeking to arouse 
the interest of his public in the unfinished 
exploration and colonization of Florida. 
His basic material was factual: the events 
he had to describe occurred in definite 
order and place, the persons who took part 
in the action were real, the outcome of the 
conflict was known; but Garcilaso obvious- 
ly was not content with a mere recital of 
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facts. In recreating the world in which de 
Soto operated, he felt the need to heighten 
the illusion of reality, an effect accomp- 
lished by the logical organization, the em- 
phasizing (or minimizing) of events, the 
changes in method for dealing with charac- 
ter delineation and chronology, the shift- 
ing point of view and the emotional evoca- 
tion of the mood of particular moments. 
Garcilaso gives his history the air and 
interest of a novel only in part with the 


conscious or unconscious borrowings from 
the conventions of romance; the success of 
La Florida as narrative depends even more 
on the author's skillful use of varied tech- 
niques to present his story. 


NOTES 
1E] Inca Garcilaso de la Vega, La Florida del 


Inca, ed. Emma Susana Speratti Pifiero (México, 
1956). All quotations are taken from this edition. 
2 Aurelio Miré Quesada, El Inca Garcilaso (Ma- 
drid, 1948), pp. 140-41. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL SETTING OF GEORGE TICKNOR’S 
“HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE” 


Joun W. 
Los Angeles State College 


One of the major highpoints in the rise 
of literary history in America is the publi- 
cation of George Ticknor’s History of 
Spanish Literature (1849). Ticknor’s posi- 
tion in nineteenth-century scholarship has 
been admirably documented by Van Wyck 
Brooks, Thomas R. Hart, Jr., and especial- 
ly Stanley T. Williams in his monumental 
The Spanish Background of American 
Literature.’ But we need to know more 
about Ticknor’s philosophy of literature to 
understand why he chose to examine his- 
torically, rather than critically, the litera- 
ture of a nation. A close study of Ticknor’s 
writings shows, I think, that he possessed 
a well-defined body of beliefs concerning 
such general matters as culture, race, his- 
tory, and literature. His study of Spanish 
literature is an organized and systematic 
presentation of those beliefs. In the process 
he abandoned concepts linked with uni- 
versality and judicial criticism and em- 
braced, however imperfectly from our 
view today, the historically relative. In this, 
of course, he was not entirely apart from 
his century. Researches of the nature pop- 
ularized by Professor A. O. Lovejoy have 
graphically illustrated the ideological revo- 
lution that took place in the western world 
in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries as a result of drastically altered 
views of man and nature. Here I am in- 
terested in showing how the new views of 
the nature of man, and especially of man 
in society, aided Ticknor not only in set- 
ting up research boundaries but in the 
overall organization of his material. Tick- 
nor’s history was the first detailed Ameri- 
can study of a national literature in terms 
of “philosophical history,” and its impor- 


tance in literary history should not be 
underestimated.* 

Ticknor’s letters and journals reveal that 
he kept abreast of the speculative thought 
of his time.* Like many of his contem- 
poraries he drew from the biological and 
geological sciences to implement his con- 
cept of social diversity. His notion of “na- 
tional character,” which is central to his 
theory of literary history and which will 
be discussed later, was quickened by the 
current interest in ethnology and _ social 
studies. His knowledge of the structure 
and nuances of languages also served to 
point up racial and national diversity. In 
addition, we know that he was on intimate 
terms with many men who espoused a view 
of life and culture as genetically continu- 
ous. In Britain he know such figures as the 
Scot critic Francis Jeffrey, Sir Walter 
Scott, the influential geologist Sir Charles 
Lyell, and Robert Southey. In Germany, 
especially, Ticknor was introduced to the 
new interdisciplinary approach to scholarly 
problems by men like Blumenbach, Bou- 
terwek, and Eichhorn, his teachers at the 
University of Géttingen. While at Gétt- 
ingen Ticknor grew so attached to Blum- 
enbach, often called the founder of mod- 
ern anthropology, that he attended all his 
lectures. Taking leave of Blumenbach was 
like “parting from a European father” 
(Life, 1, 71). Throughout the period 1801- 
1819 (Ticknor was at Gottingen the last 
years of this period) Bouterwek was en- 
gaged in publishing the twelve volume 
Geschichte der neuren Poesie und Bereds- 
amkeit, of which the History of Spanish 
Literature of Bouterwek (published in 
Spanish, French and English) was an out- 
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growth. In 1815 Eichhorn was already 
famous as the founder of the Higher Criti- 
cism of the Bible and as the man who had 
initiated the project to write a collaborative 
history of the arts and sciences. Eichhorn’s 
Gottingen lectures in “literary history” had 
a great effect on young American scholars 
like Ticknor and George Bancroft.* In 
1817 Ticknor met Madame de _ Staél, 
whose book De I’Allemagne had largely 
prompted his study in Germany and who 
with Schlegel was one of the best known 
historical critics in Europe. In 1818 he 
studied “Spanish literary history” in Paris 
under the exiled Spaniard, Moratin. He 
know both Tieck and Ferdinand Wolf as 
scholars of Spanish literature versed in 
the principles of historical scholarship. 
And later (on his second trip to Europe in 
1837) he met the “very learned and acute” 
expert on Spanish literature, Fauriel, 


while the latter was lecturing at the Sor- 
bonne. Even Ticknor’s appointment in 
1817 to Harvard’s newly created Smith 
Professorship of the French and Spanish 


Languages and Literatures (which he held 
until 1835) would have materially in- 
fluenced him to seek organizational prin- 
ciples for historical study. 

Ticknor probably used interdisciplinary 
methods of exposition, at least in incipient 
form, as early as his Harvard lectures on 
Spanish literature in the 1820’s.° But not 
until the History of Spanish Literature in 
1849 did Ticknor completely elaborate his 
Weltanschauung for scholarly purposes.* It 
is possible to grant Hart’s assertion Cin 
PMLA, p. 88) that Ticknor’s book was a 
part of a “contemporary social need” creat- 
ed by “the Federalist and Unitarian stan- 
dards of the Boston aristocracy” and yet 
read the book in the light of basic philoso- 
phical attitudes and a particular philosophi- 
cal tradition. In this respect the ideas them- 
selves assume a kind of intrinsic value 
independent of their social background. It 
then becornes a question of examining the 
care and precision with which they are 
articulated. 


Ticknor’s three volumes do not readily 
reveal a controlling theme, but it is there 
nevertheless. This is that Spanish litera- 
ture shows through all its advances and 
regressions a general evolution in accord 
with some “plan” that must ultimately be 
attributed to God. Hence Ticknor accepted 
change as a fundamental fact in the uni- 
verse. But like many of his contemporaries 
he saved himself from an enervating rela- 
tivism by relating change to divine law. 
While “everything is in movement,” as 
the historian George Bancroft said, there 
was a “fixed eternal law” regulating the 
necessity of change. Men were consequent- 
ly assured of a pattern in events that made 
history practicable. The idea has a sort of 
Platonic ring, for worldly events are con- 
ceived as the shadows of universal history 
as it exists in the mind of God. But it did 
enable historians to posit a sequence of 
cause and effect which, if understood in 
its entirety, would acquaint them with 
God's plan.* 

Ticknor’s history ends with his _pessi- 
mistic analysis of Spanish literature in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen 
turies, but the final paragraphs bear elo- 
quent testimony that he anticipated a richer 
literature in the future. “The law of prog- 
ress is on Spain for good or for evil,” he 
wrote, “as it is on the other nations of the 
earth, and her destiny, like theirs, is in the 
hand of God, and will be fulfilled.”* His 
incorrigible Protestantism led him to find 
hope for Spanish literature in the rejection 
of “priestly authority” and mere loyalty to 
rank and place. Spanish literature would 
simply have to become more democratic. 
But its democratic bearings must be ex- 
pressed in sympathy with the national 
character. The Spanish traits of honor and 
sincerity and nobility would simply have 
to be re-channeled out of the current given 
them by the Inquisition and. later mon- 
archical developments. Wherever he 
looked Ticknor saw “the crumbling walls 
of their [outmoded] institutions,” and he 
foresaw a great future for Spanish litera- 
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ture once the race intuited the direction 
of universal history. 

Ticknor explored this idea of universal 
history by concentrating in his book on 
three different, but closely linked forms: 
continuity, i.e., continuous change as dem- 
onstrated in nineteenth-century physical 
laws of motion; cultural organicism; and 
the spirit of the age. The theory of con- 
tinuity, especially when related to the all- 
embracing theme of progress, clearly re- 
veals that Ticknor was oriented toward a 
genetic view of history. Society proceeded 
from a simple to a complex nature through 
definite ascertainable principles of cause 
and effect. A people’s literature, broadly 
considered, shared in the cultural picture 
and indeed represented it. Consequently, 
as Ticknor said, Spanish literary history 
had to be referred to the “history of civili- 
zation and manners . . . to which it re- 


lates” rather than to external and relatively 
unimportant considerations (Life, m, 254). 
The evident fact, of course, is that Ticknor 
did not always follow his own theory. Too 


much of his history is simply a straight nar- 
ration of authors and their writings with 
little attention to the conditioning effects 
of the society. It was difficult to break 
down the tradition of an older discipline. 
But when he did relate the literature to its 
societal antecedents, as when he discussed 
the national origins of the asonante or the 
development of native drama, Ticknor 
wrote literary history that subsequent schol- 
ars might expand but not materially 
change. 

The idea of cultural organicism, often 
expressed in botanical imagery, gave 
another dimension to the physical idea of 
cause and effect and further clarified the 
nature of progress. The monistic implica- 
tions of organicism, so apparent to us to- 
day, wholly escaped Ticknor. He simply 
stressed the interrelatedness of causes and 
applied the organic principle to society. 
Spanish society was one vast living entity, 
motivated and directed by internal ener- 


gies, and subject to growth and decay like 
any organism. The idea was thus intimate- 
ly connected with ideas of causation and 
a belief in the individuality and unique- 
ness of cultures and institutions. “The dif- 
ferent branches of human knowledge are 
closely connected,” he once wrote, “and 
each contributes its part to make up the 
grand sum of a state’s culture and civiliza- 
tion” (Life, u, 423). Hence the historian 
was required to trace out the subliminal 
energies of the culture in order to under- 
stand its growth. The organism might be 
modified by exterior causes; it could not 
be essentially changed. The principle of 
organicism is really the answer to the 
puzzling question of why Ticknor attacked 
Provengal and Italian influences on Span- 
ish literature. Such influences were for- 
eign to the native Spanish condition and 
were thus, to Ticknor, unhealthy excres- 
cences. Provengal poetry, for instance, was 
an “engrafted fruit” on the Spanish stock 
that could not be expected to flourish in a 
“transplanted” condition (History, 1, 322, 
324). Throughout his discussion of Proven- 
cal poetry he opposes its “refinement” and 
occasional “unbecoming satire” to the 
“ultimately national school” of Biscay and 
Asturias (History, 1, 309). 


In Ticknor’s theory, the “spirit” of an 
age was used to measure specific phases 
of the conditioning effects of universal 
history on various nations. It performs a 
function similar to Taine’s later use of 
milieu as a determinant, but differs from 
Taine’s naturalistic bias by stressing a de- 
cidedly mystical element. While Ticknor 
tended to use the term quite loosely, it 
was a convenient aid in studying periodic 
ideological changes and in establishing 
the sequence of stages through which the 
world passed in its onward progress. These 
ideological pressures were mainly the re- 
sult of unconscious mental forces which 
subjected all the people to a particular 
creative bent. Used loosely, as Ticknor 
used the term, it linked men and ideas 
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and served to mark off structural divisions 
in the history. Furthermore, it gave added 
meaning to a chronological approach to 
literary history by emphasizing topical and 
thematic considerations popular during 
various “ages” or “periods” of the literature. 

The spirit of an age was really its “tone,” 
or the peculiar unconscious way men 
looked at their world. It was all-pervasive. 
But it was also in the last analysis un- 
knowable: hence the word “spirit.” Within 
his threefold division of Spanish literature 
Ticknor, especially in the first volume, de- 
voted himself largely to literary “types” 
and then related them to developments in 
the national character. The first three cen- 
turies of Spanish literature were considered 
together by Ticknor because they were the 
“genuinely national” expression of a so- 
ciety still “unsettled” but possessed of vigor 
and imagination (History, 1, 5, 452). One 
“spirit” seemed to possess the Spanish 
from the 13th through the 15th centuries; 
it was indelibly printed on their literature. 
With the reign of Charles V, Ticknor ar- 
gued, foreign influence became increasing- 
ly pervasive and Spanish literature “more 
or less separated from the popular spirit 
and genius” (History, 1, 5). Similarly, 
Ticknor cautioned that we read the Cid 
not as pure history or “mere fact,” but as a 
“living picture of the age it represents,” 
the “manners” and “interests” of the chiv- 
alrous times of Spain (History, 1, 16-17). 
And Ticknor found reason for “more than 
common interest” in the 17th century short 
tales because of the “contemporary” por- 
trait of society they gave (History, m1, 93). 

These concepts of universal history, con- 
tinuity, cultural organicism, and _ spirit 
conditioned Ticknor’s point of view and 
his selection of materials. Today, while 
we acknowledge Ticknor’s learning and 
the great scope of his work, we find serious 
flaws in interpretation and _ evaluation.® 
When Ticknor went wrong it was usually 
because he ignored the complexity lying 
just beneath the surface. His philosophy 


of literature enabled him to see things 
whole, but he could not measure the subtle 
gradations and complications inherent in 
literature. This shows especially in his 
examination of Spanish literature in terms 
of race, national character, soil and cli- 
mate, and language, because to him these 
terms seemed elemental and obvious. The 
simplicity of these ideas blinded him to 
the complexity of the events they were 
supposed to illustrate. 


Except for a few enlightened individ- 
uals, most men of the first half of the 
nineteenth century habitually thought of 
race in terms of national boundaries, and 
Ticknor was no exception. His pronounced 
Anglo-Saxonism was no bar to his en- 
thusiasm for the Spanish, who, he thought, 
were descended from the “intimate union” 
of Romans, Goths, Arabs, and Phoenicians 
(History, m1, 355). He shared Prescott’s 
admiration for the “peculiar characteris- 
tics” of the Spanish “race,” especially its 
fortitude and perseverance. But Ticknor 
tended to place more emphasis on national 
character than on race in his history. Na- 
tional character was a blend of racial 
characteristics and deeply ingrained traits 
that were environmental and cultural in 
nature. Both Blumenbach and Eichhorn 
had emphasized national character, and in 
America friends. like Bancroft, Prescott, and 
Motley were profitably using the idea in 
writing their “new” kind of history. Na- 
tional character called forth the genius of 
the people and made the people’s literary 
forms and types markedly individual. The 
“foundations” of Spanish character had 
been laid after the Spanish defeat in 711 
when the Christians retired to the moun- 
tains rather than mix with the Arabs CHis- 
tory, 1, 7). Ticknor did note some varying 
traits in Spanish character. The northern 
area of Spain, more rugged than the balmy 
south, had formed a character in many 
ways obviously different from that of the 
plains areas. And the beneficent soil and 
climate of southern Spain had nourished 
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a character that could take readily to the 
melodious strains of Provengal poetry 
(History, 1, 307). But while such regional 
differences are occasionally recognized by 
Ticknor, he was much more interested in 
those characteristics of the entire popula- 
tion that connoted a single national charac- 
ter. Hence his well-known analysis of the 
Spanish as loyal to crown and church 
(History, 1, 470, passim) and his attention 
to language. Over and over Ticknor re- 
turns to these considerations. They serve 
as touchstones in his evaluations of his ma- 
terials. Ticknor did not always succeed in 
suspending his Protestant sympathies in 
writing on Spanish religious poetry; every- 
one knows how he identified the decline 
of literature in the 16th and 17th centuries 
with a decline in national character caused 
by the degradation of religion during the 
Inquisition and by excessive loyalty to the 
crown (History, m1, 198-209). But he did 
at least note that Catholic religious fervor 
was an indigenous part of much Spanish 
poetry and that critical judgment should 
be made in terms of the original tempera- 
ment of the author or culture. As for 
language, it was the best reflection of na- 
tional psychology.’® Idiomatic phrases and 
“unobtrusive particles” embodied the mi- 
nute flavor of a people’s thinking. A de- 
veloped language, hardened in the crucible 
of daily intercourse, was the first requisite 
for a national literature. At the same time, 
language was the best index to the popular 
character. 

This attention to national characteristics 
- is responsible for Ticknor’s interest, evi- 
dent throughout his history, in. Spanish 
folk literature. Nineteenth century en- 
thusiasm for folk literature had been pro- 
moted by Percy's Reliques, Scott’s Min- 
strelsy, and Herder’s researches (among 
others), so that by mid-century a formal 
theory of balladry had been formulated in 
terms of nation and race. Ticknor pre- 
ferred Spanish ballads to the English, 
Scot, or German, claiming that these latter 
were developed at ruder points in the 


growth of society. Spanish balladry, com- 
ing later, profited by the more complete 
definition of Spanish character that was 
attendant upon the Moorish struggles 
(History, 1, 153-4). He felt that ballads 
bore “to the mass of the Spanish people, 
their feelings, passions, and character, the 
same relations that a single ballad bears to 
the character of the individual author who 
produced it” (History, 1, 118-9). The “his- 
torical ballads” were thus the most impor- 
tant and were “a poetical illustration” of 
Spanish history (History, 1, 134). But for 
Ticknor ballad scholarship was most essen- 
tial to literary history because balladry 
contributed artistic techniques and social 
psychology to the more sophisticated devel- 
opments of national literatures. When 
folk measures and attitudes could be de- 
tected in later writings those writings were 
stamped as purely national and thus su- 
perior to those which showed the influence 
of foreign literatures." 

The significance of Ticknor’s achieve- 
ment lies in the fact that he was the first 
American scholar to study in detail the 
literature of a nation in terms of “philo- 
sophical history.” This meant simply, as 
Ticknor pointed out to Lyell, that his 
history primarily aimed at defining “the 
peculiar culture and civilization of the 
Spanish people” (Life, m, 254). It was 
for this that Prescott praised Ticknor’s 
three-volume study for its “truly philo- 
sophical spirit.” “His acute, and at the 
same time accurate, observations, imbued 
with a spirit of sound philosophy, give the 
work a separate value, and raise it above 
the ordinary province of literary criti- 
cism.”* Ticknor’s work was the result of 
nearly thirty years of American study along 
this vein. It antedates Taine’s comparable 
study of English literature by five years. 
Taking everything into account, Ticknor’s 
History of Spanish Literature is of consid- 
erable importance to the historian of ideas. 
It more or less marks a point when the 
essential method of historical scholarship 
had been perfected and yet had not rid 
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itself of referring all things ultimately to 
the agency of God. In the final analysis 
Ticknor’s method was teleological. Scholar- 
ship following the Civil War, in the midst 
of a more complex and dynamic society, 
secularized but did not appreciably change 
Ticknor’s approach. Nor can one ignore 
the fact that by referring their facts to the 
agency of progressive evolution post-Civil 
War scholars were also teleologically 
inclined. 


NOTES 


1Van Wyck Brooks, The Flowering of New 
England (New York, 1952); Thomas R. Hart, 
Jr., “George Ticknor’s ‘History of Spanish Litera- 
ture,” PMLA, txrx (March, 1954), 76-88, and 
“A History of Spanish Literary History, 1800- 
1850” (unpublished Yale dissertation, 1952); 
and Stanley T. Williams, The Spanish Back- 
ground of American Literature (New Haven, 
1955), 2 vols. 

2 The early role of literary history in American 
criticism is just now receiving scholarly attention. 
See especially the discussions of Harry Hayden 
Clark in Floyd Stovall, ed., The Development of 
American Literary Criticism (Chapel Hill, 1955), 
pp. 55-65; and Clarence Brown, The Achieve- 
ment of American Criticism (New York, 1954), 
pp. 18-28. 

3 These were edited by Anna Ticknor and George 
S. Hillard as Life, Letters, and Journals of 
George Ticknor (2 vols., 1876). Afterwards re- 
ferred to as Life in the body of the article. 

4 See my article, “George Bancroft on Man and 
History,” Transactions of the Wisconsin Acad- 
emy of Science, Arts and Letters, xxi (1954), 
51-73. 

5 Hillard, in a little noted remark, states that 
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Ticknor’s lectures “became a body of consecutive, 
istoric criticism, in which the intrinsic qualities 
of the works under discussion were made to illus- 
trate the progressive development in culture of 
the nation to which their authors belonged” 
(Life, 1, 325). 
® He tells us in the Preface to History of Span- 
ish Literature that he tried to adapt his lecture 
notes to a history of the literature but failed and 
had to begin afresh. 
7 George Motley said that the “science of history” 
was to discover the great intellectual law pre- 
scribed by the Creator. Historic Progress and 
American Democracy (New York, 1869), p. 28. 
By this date the view was almost traditional. 
8 History of Spanish Literature (New York, 
1854), mr, 349-350. Afterwards referred to as 
History in the body of the article. 
® See especially the criticism of Marcelino Menén- 
dez y Pelayo, in Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Historia de 
la literatura espattola (Madrid, 1901), Prdlogo. 
10 Ticknor deemed language so important in the 
study of national literature that he devoted a 
section of the Appendix to History of Spanish 
Literature to a discussion of the racial origins of 
the language. See too his Lecture on the Best 
Method of Teaching the Living Languages 
(1832). 
11 This principle was announced by Ticknor as 
early as 1832 in his Lecture on the Best Method 
of Teaching the Living Languages. Here he as- 
serted that truly great literature was written by 
those “in whom the peculiar genius of their re- 
spective languages stands forth in the boldest 
relief; those in whom the distinctive features of 
the national temper and character are most 
rominent; those, in short, who come to us fresh 
tee the feelings and attributes of the mass of 
the people they represent and full of the peculi- 
arities of thought, idiom, and expression which 
separate that people from all others, and consti- 
tute them a distinct portion of mankind.” 
12 William H. Prescott, Biographical and Critical 
Miscellanies (New York, 1957), pp. 664-5. 
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E] 24 de mayo del presente afio (1959) 
cumplié6 Amado Nervo los 40 de muerto.* 
2Cual ha sido, en este turbulento periodo 
de nuestra historia, la fortuna de su obra? 
El afio de su muerte su fama habia llegado 
al pindculo; era el idolo, entonces, tanto 
del gran publico lector como de las mino- 
rias literarias, selectas. En Buenos Aires— 
residia ese afio en la regién del Rio de la 
Plata—se le preconiza poeta maximo de 
América; al morir, la estimacién en que se 
le tenia queda bien demostrada al ser en- 
viado su cadaver del Uruguay a su patria 
en fragata de guerra escoltada por naves de 
los Estados Unidos, la Argentina, Cuba y 
México. Al sepelio, en la Rotonda de los 
Hombres Ilustres en la ciudad de México, 
asisten trescientos mil admiradores; algun 
orador les hace ver que con la muerte de 
Amado Nervo América ha perdido al poeta 
mas hondo y mas intimo; no pasa dia ese 
afio sin que aparezca en los diarios y revis- 
tas de Espafia y América algun articulo, 
estudio 0 ensayo en homenaje pdstumo. 
“Sus contempordneos—dice uno de sus 
panegiristas—tal vez no nos damos cuenta 
de que hemos convivido con un genio; es- 
tabamos demasiado cerca de él, y la figura 
de los grandes hombres, como los grandes 
acontecimientos de la Humanidad, deben 
ser contemplados desde lejos, para apreciar 
sus proporciones.”* 


Mas la fama es efimera. Al contemplar 
la obra poética de Nervo desde lejos, esto 
es, desde los 40 afios, nos damos cuenta de 


* Damos las gracias al profesor Juan R.-Caste- 
Ilano por haber lefdo, en nuestra ausencia, este 


trabajo en las juntas de SAMLA celebradas en 
Atlanta, Ga., J 7 de noviembre de 1959. 
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que su valor, en vez de haber aumentado, 
ha disminuido. Nos proponemos en este 
sucinto trabajo examinar las causas por las 
cuales la poesia del fraile de los suspiros ha 
dejado de ser considerada como de primera 
magnitud. Lo que no indica, por supuesto, 
que haya dejado de ser popular. Nervo es 
uno de los poetas mas leidos en el mundo 
de habla hispdnica, como lo atestigua el 
numero de ediciones que de sus obras 
aparecen ano tras ano. 


Dos son la fuentes principales de donde 
proceden los temas poéticos de Amado 
Nervo: la experiencia personal y la filoso- 
fia. La nota personal—nunca, hay que ad- 
vertir, desaparece—predomina en la poesia 
que escribié entre 1901 y 1912. De este 
ultimo ao en adelante la nota filoséfica 
desplaza a la personal. Estos cambios en la 
tematica, y también en la estética, coinci- 
den con cambios en la vida intima del artis- 
ta. Su interés en la filosofia, que ya es 
evidente en su obra juvenil, aumenta a 
partir del aho en que Nervo sufriéd, como 
él mismo nos dice, la cosa mas espantosa de 
su vida, esto es, la muerte de su amada 
Ana Cecilia Luisa Dailliez. En carta a Luis 
Quintanilla y Fortufio, subscrita en Madrid 
—en donde ocurrié la muerte de Ana—el 
30 de enero de 1912, el poeta le dice a su 
querido amigo: “Mil gracias por el libro 
de Remi de Gourmont. Cuando encuentres 
algo que sea de marcada tendencia espiri- 
tualista, algo que me haga pensar en que 
no somos sélo esa pobre cosa putrefacta 
que se deshace en los cementerios, algo 
que me nutra en la idea de que mi Anita 
vive atin en alguna forma y que me ama 
y me espera, mandamela’.? De aqui en 
adelante, su poesia ha de reflejar este in- 
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terés en el mas alld. Su gran dolor, a la vez, 
le hace simpatizar con los que sufren y 
para ellos escribe poesia llena de resigna- 
cién y renunciamiento, con el propdésito de 
consolarlos. 

El cambio en su tematica coincide con 
un cambio en la estética. O tal vez seria 
mas acertado decir que, al seleccionar 
temas diversos, el poeta se ve obligado a 
cambiar su estética. Antes de 1912, Nervo 
consideraba la poesia como un arte. En 
Los jardines interiores (1905) afirma: 

Yo trabajo, mi fe no se mitiga 
y, troquelando estrofas con mi sello, 
un verso acufiaré del que se diga: 

Tu verso es como el oro sin liga: 

radiante, ductil, poliforme y Bello.® 

En cambio, después de 1912 abandona la 
preceptiva del modernismo y, al desnudar 
su alma, desnuda también su poesia. En 
una de las composiciones que incluye en 
su libro Serenidad (1914), encontramos 
estas lineas: 

Yo no sé nada de literatura, 
ni de vocales dtonas o ténicas, 
ni de ritmos, medidas o cesura, 
ni de escuelas (comadres antagénicas ), 
ni de malabarismos de estructura, 
de sistoles o didstoles eufénicas . . . (O.C., 

x1, 1927, p. 108). 

Y todavia va mas alld; uno de sus ultimos 
libros, Elevacién (1917), termina con el 
siguiente “Amén”: “Lector: Este libro sin 
retérica, ‘sin procedimiento,’ sin técnica, sin 
literatuca, slo quiso una cosa: elevar tu 
espiritu. jDichoso yo si lo ha logrado!” 
(O.C., xv, 1927, p. 185). 

Aunque don Alfonso Méndez Plancarte* 
veia, en esta poesia pensativa y desnuda de 
Nervo, un anticipo de la poética de Ma- 
chado, Unamuno, Juan Ramén y Salinas, 
hay que confesar que, al desnudar su 
poesia, el poeta no logra retener el valor 
lirico de su época anterior. El primero en 
notar este decaimiento fue Enrique Gon- 
zalez Martinez. Al resefiar el libro Eleva- 
cién el poeta del buho escribiéd: “Estas 
filosofias categéricamente afirmativas, he- 
chas en verso, por mas libre de tutelas 
retéricas y estéticas que se les suponga, son 


poco poéticas’.» Mas que poesias, podria- 
mos agregar, estos versos son glosas de 
textos filoséficos, religiosos y hasta cientifi- 
cos, escritos con el propésito de hacer di- 
chos textos accesibles al gran publico, y no 
de crear una obra de arte.Su gran éxito fue 
debido no tanto a la naturaleza del men- 
saje cuanto a la gran facilidad con que 
Nervo podia glosar sus lecturas forjando 
frases faciles de recordar; he aqui algunos 
ejemplos, entresacados de una sola de sus 
obras, la popular Elevacién, perteneciente 
a esta época: 


Hay tanto amor en mi alma, que no queda 


ni el rincén mas estrecho para el odio (O.C., 


xv, 87 


Si una espina me hiere, me aparto de la espina 
. » « pero no la aborrezco! (Ibid., p. 105) 


Si eres bueno, sabrds todas las cosas, 

sin libros . . . (Ibid., p. 146) 

Dios es inaccesible al instrumento 

cientifico, al crisol, a la retorta. . . 

Pero es siempre accesible para el alma. (Ibid., 
p. 162) 

Ayuda con tus obras al intento divino 

de mejorar al mundo. . . (Ibid., p. 178) 


Es tan llano entenderlo todo, 
cuando lo oimos con humildad! (Ibid., p. 180) 
En su siguiente libro Nervo da un paso 
mas en su evolucién estética. En Plenitud 
(1918) abandona la forma poética y es- 
cribe sus pensamientos y glosas filoséficos 
en prosa, aunque, en verdad, en una prosa 
dificil de distinguir de su ultima poesia. 
En la forma, no vemos mucha diferencia 
entre los versos arriba citados y las siguien- 
tes prosas: 


Siempre que haya un hueco en tu vida, llénalo 
de amor. (O.C., xvm, 1920, p. 15) 


El proverbio persa dijo: “no hieras a la mujer ni 
con el pétalo de una rosa”. 

Yo te digo: “no la hieras ni con el pensamiento.” 
(Ibid., p. 17) 


Vale mds errar creyendo que errar dudando. 

(Ibid., p. 113) 

El lenguaje de la filosofia, sin embargo, 
es ajeno a la poesia. En los libros pos- 
teriores a 1912 Nervo abusa del vocabu- 
lario filoséfico y cientifico. Las palabras 
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arcano, absoluto, increado, abismo, causa, 
teoria y otras de esta naturaleza se repiten 
con insistencia; el verso, a veces, resulta 
poco artistico. Aun en uno de sus mejores 
libros, Elevacién, encontramos estos versos: 


jOh Arcano, para subir a ti, dame la mano! 
(O.C., xv, 47) 


Y después el pavor de lo absoluto, 

donde esta lo increado. (Ibid.) 

Boga como un gran soplo sobre el mar de las 
causas (Ibid., p. 144) 

En su ultimo libro, El estanque de los lotos 

—influencias de filosofias orientales—, Ner- 

vo vuelve al verso, pero lo llama “prosa 

rimada”; no le interesa ya la forma poética; 

pero si la expresién de las ideas filosdficas. 

En su “Al lector” leemos: 


Lector mfo, estos versos, que son prosa 
(rimada), 

llegan a tu alma humildes y sin pedirte nada. 
No quieren tus elogios . . . Mas seria mi gusto 
que pudieses leerlos al terminar el dia, 

a los: fulgores cd4rdenos de algun poniente 
augusto, 

que fuese como el marco de mi filosofia . . . 


(O.C., xvi, 13) 

Hay citas y glosas, en estas ultimas prosas 
rimadas, de Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, 
Budha, Herdclito, la Biblia y otras no iden- 
tificadas. En una de ellas, “Los manan- 
tiales,” el poeta abandona por completo sus 
principios estéticos y nos ofrece una guia 
para la lectura: 


Lee los libros esenciales, 
bebe leche de leonas; gusta el vino 
de los fuertes: tu Platon y tu Plotino, 
tu Pit4goras, tu Biblia, tus indos inmemoriales; 
Epicteto, Marco Aurelio . . . {Todo el frescor 
cristalino 
que nos brindan los eternos manantiales! 
(O.C., xvm, 147) 


Lo que nos induce a aplicar a Nervo 
aquellos famosos versos de Antonio Ma- 


chado: 


Poeta ayer, hoy triste y pobre 

filésofo trasnochado, 

tengo en monedas de cobre 

el oro de ayer cambiado. (Obras, México, 
1940, p. 126) 


Si las poesfas filoséficas del monje de los 
suspiros son monedas de cobre ¢cudles son 


entonces—nos preguntamos—sus monedas 
de oro? En nuestro concepto, sus mejores 
poesias son aquellas inspiradas en la ex- 
periencia personal. Mas hay que advertir 
que no toda su poesia personal es de alto 
valor. poético. Con frecuencia, Nervo da 
otra caida, al convertir su poesia en confi- 
dencia sentimental. La nota confidencial 
(“Alma, ven a mi alma sin ruido, que te 
quiero decir, asi, al oido . . .” O.C., vu, 
115) es precisamente la que hace y deshace 
al poeta. Esta poesia, que le valié el titulo 
de “fraile de los suspiros” (asi lo llamé 
Rubén Dario), y mas tarde el de “Don 
Juan Metafisico” (frase de Ortiz de Mon- 
tellano), y que le dié gran renombre entre 
el gran publico, es la misma que los poetas 
mexicanos del grupo “Contempordneos,” 
representantes de una nueva sensibilidad 
poética, rechazan pocos afios después de la 
muerte del poeta; la rechazan precisamente 
por su tono confidencial, su impidica des- 
nudez, sus peripecias sentimentales. Nervo 
deja aqui que la vida ahogue al arte, que 
la confidencia sentimental substituya a la 
estética. Desgraciadamente, una critica 
ciega, superficial, ha seguido la pauta traza- 
da por los “Contempordneos,” condenando 
la poesia de Nervo in toto, sin detenerse a 
hacer un examen de ella con el objeto de 
descubrir lo que tenga de verdadero valor 


poético. 

Ya uno de los poetas del grupo “Con- 
temporaneos,” Xavier Villaurrutia, habfa 
presentido la tendencia a negar los valores 
en la poesia de Nervo. Al resefiar el libro 
de Ortiz de Montellano sobre Amado Ner- 
vo, hizo esta observacién: “Es un lugar 
comtin—o debe serlo—que la generacién 
‘Contempordineos’ puntualizé la necesidad 
de colocar a Nervo en su verdadero sitio, 
reduciéndolo, como al propio Nervo le hu- 
biera gustado, a su auténtica y mensurable 
estatura. Se habia exagerado la importancia 
y sobre todo la profundidad de su poesia, 
lo que no quiere decir que ahora se deba 
exagerar negandole importancia y profun- 
didad”.* Y esto es precisamente lo que 
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varios criticos han hecho, exagerar, dicien- 
do que la poesia de Nervo es poesia para 
adolescentes. “Seguira nuestro Amado 
Nervo—dice José Luis Martinez—en las 
bibliotecas rosas por sus incapacidades 
insuperables; por su deplorable inclinacién 
a la chabacaneria, por su gusto dudoso, por 
su carencia de profundidad y de misterio, 
por su falta de poder para desvelarnos 
radicalmente y dramaticamente nuestra 
alma . . . y, sobre todo, porque no tiene 
una dimensién mas alla de su eficacia 
comunicativa”.” 

Si esta apreciacién de la poesia de Nervo 
es la verdadera ¢se han equivocado, en- 
tonces, criticos de la talla de Miguel de 
Unamuno, Américo Castro, Alfonso Reyes, 
Calixto Oyuela, los Méndez Plancarte al 
hacer juicios favorables, y a veces efusivos, 
de la obra del nayarita? ¢O no saben lo 
que es poesia artistas de la categoria de 
Rubén Dario, Juan Ramon Jiménez, Lopez 
Velarde, quienes también elogiaron al poeta 
de La amada inmévil? :Fue insincero Ru- 
bén Dario al dedicarle estas palabras?: “En 
verdad os digo que muy pocos de nuestros 
liricos le igualarian en exquisitez yninguno 
en sinceridad . . . Ha sido un admirable 
sincero, y por eso mismo es un admirable 
poeta”.® Sabemos que Dario fue amigo 
intimo de Nervo; no asi Juan Ramon, 
quien también dijo del mexicano: “Yo 
siento por Amado Nervo ese carifio que a 
veces tiene el alma por una rosa, por un 
ruisenor. Hay poetas a quienes amo con 
la frente; a éste lo quiero con el corazén”.® 
Ramon Lépez Velarde, cuyo nombre se 
encuentra entre los del reducido numero 
de poetas a quienes los “Contemporaneos” 
admiraban, consideraba a Nervo como “el 
poeta maximo nuestro.”*° 

Podria objetarse que los anteriores son 
juicios de artistas y no de criticos. Veamos 
lo que un distinguido critico, don Américo 
Castro, ha dicho de Nervo: “En Nervo hay 
también temas nuevos, que llegan a ser 
poéticos, porque el artista los transforma, 
porque sentimos su necesidad de expresar 


los asi y no de otro modo. La correspon- 
dencia necesaria entre lo que se dice y el 
modo como se dice es condicién esencial de 
todo gran arte”.'' Don Américo se refiere 
aqui a la poesia “Gratia Plena” de la colec- 
cién La amada inmévil, poesia personal si 
las hay, ya que en ella el poeta retrata a su 
querida Ana: 

Todo en ella encantaba, todo en ella atraia: 
su mirada, su gesto, su sonrisa, su andar. . . 
El ingenio de Francia de su boca flufa. 

Era llena de gracia, como el Avemaria; 
iquien la vid no la pudo ya jamas olvidar! 

(O.C., xu, 1920, p. 62) 

Esta hermosa e inspirada poesia fue com- 
puesta en marzo de 1912, apenas dos meses 
después de la muerte de Ana. El mismo 
mes Nervo escribié “Metafisiqueos,” poesia 
que seleccionamos con el objeto de sefalar 
la desigualdad de su obra y, sobre todo, 
para subrayar la necesidad de hacer una 
cuidadosa seleccién de su obra lirica, antes 
de ponernos a juzgarla. Aunque también 
inspirada por la muerte de Ana, esta poesia, 
como obra de arte, es un fracaso y nunca 
debia de haberse publicado: 

jDe qué sirve al triste la filosofia! 

Kant o Schopenhauer o 
Nietzsche o Bergson . 
j Metafisiqueos! 
En tanto, Ana mia, 
te me has muerto, y yo no sé todavia 
donde ha de buscarte mi pobre razén. (Ibid., 
p- 
Nervo, como poeta, tuvo sus grandes mo- 
mentos y sus grandes caidas. Mas esto no 
indica que debemos descartar toda su obra 
lirica, como se ha intentado hacer. Si apar- 
tamos la poesia filoséfica y la que cae en 
la confidencia, todavia nos queda un buen 
numero de composiciones dignas de figurar 
entre las mejores que la poesia hispana ha 
producido. Son éstas las que debemos leer 
y estudiar, después d¢ haberlas entresacado 
cuidadosamente de la enorme produccién 
incluida en sus obras completas. El pruri- 
to de dar a las prensas todo lo que el poeta 
escribiera (aun en sus afios juveniles) ha 
perjudicado enormemente la reputacién de 
Nervo. En sus mejores momentos, sin duda 
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alguna supo dar profundidad a su poesia, 
y al mismo tiempo vestirla de sencillez y 
claridad. “Méjico nos ha dado en Nervo— 
dice don Américo Castro—un poeta de pro- 
fundas resonancias: en su estilo percibimos 
el latido de lejanas y misteriosas civiliza- 
ciones” (Op. cit., p. 212). Su gran resigna- 
cién ante la muerte es, en verdad, una de 
esas lejanas y misteriosas notas de que nos 
habla don Américo; como sus antepasados, 
Nervo logré tener una asombrosa impasi- 
bilidad ante la muerte: 

Y preferi—no vivir, 
que no es vida la presente—, 
sino acabar lentamente, 
lentamente, de morir. 

El gran numero de ediciones de las obras 
de Nervo nos indica que su poesia es atin 
popular entre gran publico. ¢Mas recobrara 
—nos preguntamos—la admiracién de las 
minorias selectas? Tal vez una antologia 
bien preparada de su obra lirica ayudaria a 
devolverle parte de la fama perdida, ya que 
su mejor poesia representa valores dignos de 
ser tenidos en consideracién por la critica 
mas exigente. En caso de que esa, critica le 
olvide, estamos seguros de que el fraile de 
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desde 


los _suspiros, 
perdonar: 


su. tumba, sabra 


Que se cumpla el destino, que Dios dicte su 


Mientras yo, de rodillas, oro, espero y me callo. 


NOTAS 


1 Amado Nervo y la critica literaria (México: 
Botas, s.f.), p. 35. 

2 Amado Nervo, Un epistolario inédito (México: 
Imprenta Universitaria, 1951), p. 77. 

3 Obras completas de Amado Nervo (Madrid: 
Biblioteca Nueva, 1920; Nueva ed., 1927), vu, 
32. En adelante nos referiremos a esta obra con 
la abreviatura O.C. 

4Amado Nervo, Primavera y flor de su lirica. 
Prélogo y seleccién de Alfonso Méndez Plancarte 
(Madrid. Aguilar, 1952), p. 38. 

5 Enrique Génzdlez Martinez, “Amado Nervo: 
el poeta”, en O.C., xxx, 1928, p. 227. 

® Resefia de B. Ortiz de Montellano, Figura, 
amor y muerte de Amado Nervo.—Vidas Mexi- 
canas. Edicién Xéchitl. México, 1943. En El hijo 
prodigo, 1, 9, dic., 1943, p. 218. 

7 José Luis Martinez, Literatura mexicana siglo 
xx, 1910-1949. Primera Parte (México: Robredo, 
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en Amado Nervo y la critica literaria, p. 101. 
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ALFRED COESTER (1874-1958) 


Grorce E. McSpappen 
The George Washington University 


Alfred Coester, pioneer in the study of 
Spanish-American literature, and first pro- 
fessor of this field, was also Editor of His- 
pania from 1927-1941, for a longer service 
than any other of our Editors. He was born 
in Bridgeport, Connecticut, on September 
30, 1874, and died December 4, 1958, in 
Los Gatos, California, not far from Stan- 
ford University, where he had _ long 
worked. He studied in Berlin in 1894-95, 
and took his A.B. at Harvard in 1896, his 
Ph.D. in 1905. A high school teacher in 
New York City from 1905 to 1920, he 
was then invited to Stanford by Aurelio 
M. Espinosa, Sr. Assistant professor there 
from 1920-1922, and associate professor, 
1923-28, he was named full professor of 
Spanish-American Literature by Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, President of Stanford Uni- 
versity in 1928. He became _professor- 
emeritus in 1941. 

During his career he received numerous 
honors, being elected a member of the 
Hispanic Society of America, a correspond- 
ing member of the Academia Hispano- 
Americano de Ciencias y Artes, of the 
Academia de Bellas Artes of Valladolid, of 
the Academia Nacional de la Historia of 
Argentina, of the Academia Nacional de 
Letras of Columbia, of the Academia Na- 
cional of Mexico, and of the Academia de 
Historia of Montevideo. He had earlier 
been decorated by King Alfonso XIII of 
Spain, and accepted into the Order of Isa- 
bel la Catdlica. 

Ever curious to a remarkable degree, 
Professor Coester obtained an extensive 
collection of works of Spanish-American 
literature, read them, digested them, and 
pointed out their significance in his book, 
The Literary History of Spanish-America, 
which was the first study in any language 
to present that literature as a whole. In 


this work he established our field of Span- 
ish American literature on a solid founda- 
tién. He was a champion of Spanish 
American studies and recognized the sev- 
eral Spanish American literatures, but also 
the total Hispanic literature, and he taught 
well the Spanish drama of the Golden Age, 
and Spanish literature of the 18th and 
19th centuries. 


His Anthology of the Modernista Move- 
ment in Spanish-America was a little 
masterpiece, with its vital notes, which 
still correctly characterize and detail the 
Movement. His other textbooks likewise 
were excellent, for example, his Cuentos 
de la América espanola, 1920, etc., which 
is still widely used today. His Spanish 
grammar is good and is filled with practical 
exercises. His last book, on Argentina and 
its literature, was Winds across the Pampas. 

At Stanford, with the help of Nathan 
Van Patten, Director of University Li- 
braries, he built the Spanish-American col- 
lection until, along with the collections at 
Harvard and the Library of Congress, it 
was one of the three best in the country. 

Alfred Coester was a gentle, modest 
friend; patient tender husband to invalided 
Bell Haven, and some years after her 
death, he married lovely Amalia, who 
cheered his early years of retirement, until 
she too was taken from him by untimely 
death. 

He was always learning something new, 
including Russian and the piano after his 
retirement. He was an active traveller, was 
an early visitor to Chichén Itz4; and even 
in his later years, took journeys to the far 
places of the earth. 

He has earned an enduring place in His- 
panic studies as pioneer, author, editor and 
teacher. 
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Modernism, a literary movement with 
the prime objective of introducing a more 
subtle beauty into the Spanish language, 
found an early leader in Manuel Gutiérrez 
Najera, a journalist par excellence and 
mentor of a group of young modernists 
whose literary activities were centered in 
Mexico City. Gutiérrez Najera wrote both 
prose and poetry and frequently contribut- 
ed to the principal newspapers and _peri- 
odicals of the Mexican capital before his 
untimely death in 1895 at the age ‘of thirty- 
five. The importance of his poetry to mod- 
ernism was great, but it was in his prose 
writings, especially the crénicas, that his 
contribution to the movement was most de- 
cisive. His prose was always permeated by 
a mood of nostalgic melancholy remi- 
niscent of the last years of romanticism, 
and this melancholic, elegant style was it- 
self emulated by the many young modern- 
ists of the Mexican capital who considered 
him their leader and who contributed to 
his Revista Azul. 

The Revista Azul, one of the outstand- 
ing reviews of modernism, came into being 
with the advent of the movement. Founded 
by Gutiérrez Najera in 1894 in conjunc- 
tion with the journalist, Carlos Diaz 
Duféo, it closely resembled the contem- 
porary French symbolist periodicals. The 
Revista Azul lasted for a relatively short 
three year span, but its importance to mod- 
ern and contemporary Mexican literature is 
of extreme significance. Its appearance 
marked the first time that a group of Mexi- 
can literati had made a single literary 
journal the focal point of its activity, and 
under the leadership of Gutiérrez Najera 
this generation produced some of the first 
important works of modernism in Mexico. 


MANUEL GUTIERREZ NAJERA, 
HIS “CRONICAS” IN THE “REVISTA AZUL” 


D. OseRHELMAN 
Texas Technological College 
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The contributions of Gutiérrez Najera 
to his Revista Azul stand as the high point 
of his total journalistic production. In this 
study pnly the crdénicas which appeared 
here for the first time will be considered, 
for they form well over half of his total 
contribution to the journal. These crénicas 
were among the best that he wrote. They 
are of special interest due to the fact that 
they were written at the end of his career 
and represent the degree to which his skill 
in writing this genre had been developed. 
During his lifetime Gutiérrez Najera 
wrote over fifteen hundred crénicas, the 
vast majority of which are extant only in 
the dusty files of the some thirty news- 
papers and periodicals for which he wrote 
during his journalistic career. 

The crdénica has been defined as a com- 
mentary upon,daily events or about any 
material of general interest, consciously 
cultivated as a special form of artistic 
prose.’ This definition indicates the very 
flexible nature of the crénica. Often the 
theme is something of local importance 
without lasting interest, while other times 
a local incident is used to develop a philo- 
sophical commentary of a general, univer- 
sal application. Frequently the crénicas 
are based on some special occasion such as 
Christmas or Holy Week, the anniversary 
of the death of a national hero, or the oc- 
casion of a national holiday. The theme is 
always evident in the opening paragraph, 
but beyond that point there is complete 
freedom in the development of the com- 
positiori. Luis G. Urbina, another modern- 
ist and a close friend of Gutiérrez Najera 
in his literary career, maintains that the 
crénicas were written only to serve as pass- 
ing entertainment for the readers of the 
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daily press.? Although written with an 
ephemeral purpose, many of these short 
prose commentaries are today considered 
gems of modern Mexican literature. 

Gutiérrez Najera died less than a year 
after the first issue of the Revista Azul ap- 
peared. Before his untimely death he wrote 
seventeen crénicas which appeared for the 
first time in its pages. These seventeen 
original crénicas fall into two categories: 
those that mark a special occasion and 
those of a philosophical or analytical na- 
ture. In the special occasion category there 
are eight which deal with a variety of sub- 
jects: contemporary journalism, the death 
of well-known public figures, Padre Hidal- 
go and the 16th of September, Christmas, 
and New Year's Day. One of the best of 
this category is “Al pie de la escalera,” 
the first article published in the initial 
issue of the Revista Azul. In it Gutiérrez 
Najera outlines the policy his new peri- 
odical will follow and sets the mood for 
the succeeding issues. The reasons for es- 
tablishing the periodical are stated quite 
simply: art is the god which directs his 
life; it interprets and verbalizes the mys- 
terious poetry created by the earth as it 
moves through boundless space. But art is 
a demanding god; it cries out to the artist 
to produce and create, thereby revealing 
its beauty to others. In response to these 
demands of art and as a home for his deli- 
cate verse and polished prose, Gutiérrez 
Najera founded the Revista Azul. 

The next section of this crénica explains 
the reason for using the color blue in the 
periodical’s name. This was a favorite color 
of the French symbolists, and the name 
was first suggested to Gutiérrez Najera by 
the French periodical, Revue politique et 
littéraire, commonly called the Revue 
Bleue. Gutiérrez Najera, however, affirms 
that his choice of this color also stems from 
the fact that in the blue sky, filled with 
clouds and sunlight, there is a vast mystery 
which causes man’s aspirations to take 
wing and seek the infinite. From this blue 


vastness spring both prose and poetry. 


Regarding the policy of the Revista, the 
founder explains that there is none. Its 
pages are open to all who cultivate literary 
art with mastery and skill. He compares 
the periodical to a house and himself to 
the doorman on guard to prevent the en- 
trance of the envious, the uneducated 
masses, those who do not know how to 
converse with a lady. He stands guard at 
the foot of the staircase. “No es de mar- 
mol, pero, subid. Hay flores en el corredor 
y alegria de buen tono en los salones” 
(I, 2). 

There are other special occasion crénicas 
in which people connected with a particu- 
lar occasion are described in some detail. 
Such a crénica is “Carmen Romero Rubio 
de Diaz,” first printed in the Revista Azul 
on July 15, 1894. It is a highly ornate 
description of the wife of Porfirio Diaz. 
The opening paragraph uses a myriad of 
colors to describe a landscape, first during 
a rain storm, then as the afternoon sun 
bathes the glistening panorama. The wife 
is described in some detail as she moves 
from place to place in the garden. The 
whole scene is painted in nebulous, indefi- 
nite colors, and the use of similes involving 
incense and the fragrance of plants and 
flowers creates a perfumed atmosphere 
much in the same style as the French poet, 
Frangois Coppée, in certain of his composi- 
tions. 

In another of the special occasion créni- 
cas, “El Arbol de Navidad,” a less ornate 
use of colors can be observed. The beauty 
of this sketch lies in the simplicity of the 
images. A Christmas tree is described as 
laden with orange blossoms, some of un- 
blemished whiteness, some like the. brilliant 
dawn; other blue like the morning sky, or 
glowing red like burning embers. Later in 
the same crénica an excellent example of 
rapid movement can be found in the de- 
scription of the ringing of church bells on 
Christmas eve. Gutiérrez Najera writes: 
“Las campanas se echan la capucha para 
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atras, alzan la cara para ver el firmamento, 
la ocultan luego, agazapdndose, y juegan 
4 escondidillas con los astros” CII, 125). 

The baroque, pictorial descriptive: tech- 
nique seen in “Carmen Romero Rubio de 
Diaz” and “E] arbol de Navidad” is also 
employed in a number of other special oc- 
casion crénicas. The crénica_ entitled 
“Gloria,” written on the occasion of the 
death of Justo Sierra’s daughter, combines 
various techniques within a_ relatively 
short descriptive passage. Gutiérrez Najera 
begins the crénica with a description of the 
month of May. Within this short passage 
there are six words that directly suggest 
color and several others which do so in- 
directly. Seven words suggest sound, and 
three odors are suggested in the description 
of the springtime air. The result of this 
adroit mixing of sensations is a single, last- 
ing impression of the scene described. This 
is an excellent example of the combinative 
ability of Gutiérrez Najera and of the 
correspondances between sensations de- 
scribed by Baudelaire in the following line 
from Les Fleurs du mal: “Les parfums, 
les couleurs et Jes sons se répondent.” 

While the use of elaborate descriptive 
techniques is the dominant characteristic 
of these special occasion crénicas, a sec- 
ond category contains crénicas of a philo- 
sophical or analytical nature in which such 
a baroque style would not be in order. 
The great variety of subject matter of the 
philosophical crénicas includes studies of 
religious problems, social problems, the use 
of alcohol and drugs, the rapid passage of 
time, and the problem of death. 


One of the most interesting of the philo- 
sophical crénicas is “La muerte de Sadi 
Carnot,” published in the Revista Azul on 
July 1, 1894. While the central theme is 
the murder of the French president by an 
Italian anarchist, Gutiérrez Najera uses 
this subject to expound his ideas on the 
importance of minutiae in our lives. The 
opening paragraph takes issue with Victor 
Hugo's statement that history should not 


be a microscope, that it should not concern 
itself with the study of the infinitely mi- 
nute things of life. This is not in harmony 
with the age, Gutiérrez Najera reasons. 
The last years of the nineteenth century 
were years during which attention had 
turned to the analysis of such microscopic 
organisms as microbes and bacteria. So- 
ciety was likewise being subjected to a 
naturalistic dissection in which the individ- 
ual was divorced from the masses for care- 
ful clinical analysis. Gutiértez Najera 
points out how it is often a small incident 
which determines the future of the indi- 
vidual. A distracted mother allows her baby 
to fall; if its head is damaged, it may be- 
come an idiot; but should the child be 
caught in mid-air, it may mature to be- 
come a Galileo, a Copernicus, or a Lavoi- 
sier. 

The same sober, direct style seen in “La 
muerte de Sadi Carnot” can likewise be 
found in the other philosophical crénicas. 
In “Notas de amor” the sentences are pre- 
cise and clear-cut, more so than in almost 
all of the works of the later modernists 
with the exception of certain passages of 
José Enrique Rodd, the well-known Uru- 
guayan philosopher of the movement. The 
following selection from “Notas de amor” 
illustrates the simplicity with which Gutié- 
rrez Najera presents the central idea of the 
crénica: “E] amor no comienza ni termina. 
Es una lfnea trazada en lo infinito. Los 
que se quieren, se han querido siempre. 
Son mitades que espiran 4 juntarse y no lo 
logran. . . .” CII, 101) Further proof that 
Gutiérrez Najera made his style suit his 
subject can be found in the crénica, “Asun- 
cién,” where he describes both Venus and 
the Virgin Mary, the former in cold— 
almost Parnassian—terms and the latter 
with emotional outbursts reminiscent of 
romanticism. 


One of the best of the philosophical 
cronicas is “Viendo volar. golondrinas,” 
based on the Bécquer theme of the return 
of the swallows. The skill with which 
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Gutiérrez Najera constructs this master- 
piece makes it one of the most outstanding 
cronicas published in the entire Revista 
Azul. The subject is introduced in the 
opening sentences: “Después de todo, estas 
golondrinas tan amadas que oigo cuchi- 
chear mientras escribo son egoistas. Se van 
cuando tenemos frio; no cenan con noso- 
tros en la Nochebuena; no quieren acom- 
pafiarnos 4 visitar las tumbas de nuestros 
muertecitos en Noviembre. . . .” CI, 81) 
But in spring they return, from Africa, 
some say, but Gutiérrez Najera does not 
believe it. According to his theory the 
swallows die as winter approaches only to 
be resuscitated by the warm breath of 
spring. 

His next conclusion is that new swal- 
lows never appear—the same ones always 
return. Gutiérrez Najera now takes issue 
with Bécquer’s famous statement, “Esas no 
volveran!” The swallows which return are 
always the same; they return to find hu- 
man beings changed. Scientifically he 
demonstrates this fact by citing the ever- 
changing arrangement of the molecules of 
the human body. He demonstrates that 
spiritually we are also multiple. Our per- 
sonality is never constant from one day to 
the next. Gutiérrez Najera compares life 
to a railroad station in which each of us 
daily bids farewell to a part of ourselves. 
The individual of today warmly embraces 
the person he was yesterday and eagerly 
awaits the new personality he will assume 
tomorrow. We all die many times—the 
child, the youth, the thinker, the poet, 
the lover—these stages of our personality 
all eventually succumb, even the soul that 
has lost all hope and faith, even it dies in 
the end. Because of this Gutiérrez Najera 
believes that Bécquer was wrong: the swal- 
lows always return, but they do not find 
us. We have already departed! 


The great mastery with which this 
crénica is presented certainly gives no indi- 
cation of the rapidity with which Gutié- 
rrez Najera wrote these daily compositions 


for the press. This rapid production of 
masterpieces was no less surprising to his 
contemporaries. Luis G. Urbina describes 
the never-ending amazement of his co- 
workers as they read his masterpieces, filled 
with erudite literary citations, delicately 
wrought phrases, and ingenious allegories.* 
These works of art were composed in the 
midst of the turmoil of a noisy newspaper 
office, yet each one reveals the great genius 
and penetrating insight of its creator. 


Gutiérrez Najera introduced modernism 
to Mexico in the pages of his Revista Azul; 
his work represents a liaison between 
earlier romanticism and the refined work 
of the modernists, and his Revista made 
possible the smooth transition from one 
movement to the other. There are traces of 
romanticism in almost every one of his 
compositions, even in these crénicas writ- 
ten during his last years when romanti- 
cism had become passée in Mexico. But 
the romanticism which appears in the work 
of “El Duque Job” is*never bombastic or 
declamatory, it is a carefully restrained ro- 
manticism which follows the example of 
Bécquer and Alfred de Musset. It seeks the 
intimate, delicate, personal elements of the 
movement and rejects its more declamatory 
aspects. 


While examples of the romantic in- 
fluence on Gutiérrez Najera can more 
readily be found in his poetry, in the 
themes of the crénicas it is also possible to 
find its traces. Interest in local color, in 
the immediate environment, had developed 
in nineteenth century romantic literature. 
In conjunction with this there was a great- 
er interest in the presentation of persons of 
the lower strata of society, and in the ro- 
mantic theater the speech of this level of 
society was accurately reproduced. It is 
even possible to trace the beginnings of the 
interest of late nineteenth century writers 
in social problems back to the romantic 
period. Many of these romantic themes 
occur throughout these seventeen crénicas 
printed in the Revista Azul. In almost all 
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of them the author describes scenes and 
events from the immediate environment. 
His description of the colors, sounds, and 
odors associated with the celebration of 
Christmas in Mexico City as seen in “El 
drbol de Navidad” reveals a great interest 
in local color and a sensitivity to his im- 
mediate surroundings. Frequent references 
to the poor and to their problems, to beg- 
gars, prostitutes, alcoholics, and drug ad- 
dicts indicate his awareness of social 
problems. His attitude toward the exces- 
sive use of alcohol can be observed in “E] 
musico de la murga,” an interesting com- 
bination of a crénica with an appended 
short story. It begins with a rambling ac- 
count of the life of musicians. These ob- 
servations are illustrated by the story of a 
certain unnamed musician who uses alco- 
hol for purposes of artistic stimulation. His 
intemperate consumption finally leads to 
his early death. Paradoxically, in the case 
of Gutiérrez Najera, it was his own ab- 
normal consumption of alcohol coupled 
with his extreme assiduity to the task of 
producing daily articles for the press that 
caused his death. 


A second important element seen in 
these crdénicas is the influence of French 
literature and thought. The influence of 
French literature on the whole movement 
of modernism began early while the move- 
ment was still embryonic. The young 
writers gradually turned to France for in- 
spiration and stylistic techniques. Initially 
the romantics and Parnassians were the 
principal models for the modernists, but 
during the last decade of the century, as 
the innovations of the symbolists became 
better known in Spanish America, the 
modernists began to imitate their style. At 
the same time techniques to increase the 
musicality of poetry were beginning to be 
used. These techniques included the use of 
internal rime, regular rhythmic patterns, 
and the repetition of consonants. 


In the case of Gutiérrez Najera it was 
his adaptation of Spanish expression to 


French thought that is the most important 
aspect of the French influence on his eréni- 
cas. The clear-cut, direct style of his prose 
as seen in “Notas de amor,” “La muerte de 
Sadi Carnot,” and “Viendo volar golon- 
drinas” is a Gallic importation which re- 
placed the rhetorical style of Mexican ro- 
manticism. This influence of French litera- 
ture was clearly recognized by Gutiérrez 
Najera in the following comment which 
he wrote about himself and Carlos Diaz 
Duféo in the crénica entitled “E] bautismo 
de la ‘Revista Azul’”: “. . . éramos, literal- 
mente hablando, esjiritus franceses depor- 
tados 4 tierra mexicana” (I, 97). The ap- 
parent French influence on his crénicas 
and other compositions in the Revista was 
widely criticized by certain of his con- 
temporaries who felt that he was rejecting 
his Hispanic heritage and the great literary 
works of Spain and Spanish America. 
While his literary art shows definite traces 
of Hugo, Lamartine, Vigny, and Musset 
and an even closer liaison with the works 
of Banville, Gautier, Coppée, and Baude- 
laire, most critics agree that the French in- 
fluence in his work was always tempered 
by his own personality. He absorbed vari- 
ous elements from French literature, but 
never did he allow this apparent afrancesa- 
miento to eclipse his own heritage. 


Of the Spanish authors that Gutiérrez 
Najera read and enjoyed it was Gustavo 
Adolfo Bécquer and, to a much lesser de- 
gree, Ramén de Campoamor who were to 
make the most lasting impression on his 
crénicas and other prose compositions. The 
general similarities between the work of 
Bécquer and that of Gutiérrez Najera have 
been indicated by a number of critics, but 
most conclude that there is a high degree 
of tonal, spiritual, and stylistic similarity 
between the pair but no direct evidence 
that Gutiérrez Najera had ever read his 
Spanish counterpart.. But. in the crénica, 
“Viendo volar golondrinas,”. the fact is ob- 
vious that “El Duque Job” was well 
acquainted with Bécquer.. Both writers, 
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however, were products of similar literary 
currents and constituted in their respective 
countries, a liaison between romanticism 
and modernism. 

Writing in the Revista Azul some four 
months before his death, Gutiérrez Na- 
jera composed one of his greatest crénicas 
and gave it the title “Mi ultimo articulo.” 
Little did he realize that soon he would 
be writing his last article and that the 
prophetic lines of this crénica would be re- 
enacted in a real life drama. “:Cual serd 
mi ultimo articulo?” Gutiérrez Najera asks 
himself. “La muerte vendra 4 sorprenderme 
acaso cuando apenas haya trazado el titulo 
6 las primeras lineas de un articulo cual- 
quiera. ¢Cudl sera? . . . Tal vez la muerte 
me permita leer mi articulo. . . . Lo escri- 
biré enfermo .. . lo escribiré agobiando 
por esa vaga tristeza que es como la sombra 
de la eternidad ya préxima. Tal vez sea 
muy ingenioso ... muy agudo... tal 


vez haga refr. . . . Pero, de todas suertes, 
esta idea me preocupa: ¢cémo_ serd?” 


CI, 321) 


He continues with the generalization 
that man begins many things and con- 
cludes very few of them. Life is the only 
thing that is certain to end. We believe 
that we have completed a work of art, a 
book perhaps, only to find upon rereading 
it that our ideas and perspective have 
radically changed. This is a restatement of 
his theory of the multiple personality seen 
earlier in “Viendo volar golondrinas.” 

In his next statement he affirms that 
man is driven by an irresistable desire to 
produce. This is the same artistic stimulus 
which caused Gutiérrez Najera first to es- 
tablish the Revista Azul. Man, in answer 
to these artistic necessities, creates, but the 
creatures he engenders and forms are often 
imperfect and incomplete and the cause of 
later chagrin and embarrassment. 

At certain times Gutiérrez Najera _be- 
lieves it would be well if we could begin 
life again, if we could correct the “proofs” 
of our early compositions and offer them to 


the public a second time. But the train of 
life advances, leaving station after station 
in the background, and constantly rushes 
forward toward a single, final station. For 
the artist the greatest sadness is the realiza- 
tion of the incompleteness of his creations 
and his inability to give life to the nebu- 
lous creatures that float about in his 
imagination. 


The author concludes that our favorite 
works are those that nobody else ever 
knows; they remain forever in our imagi- 
nation—the great novel, a masterful play, 
the work whose composition would require 
us to purify ourselves as does a child for 
his first communion—these remain forever 
in the sanctuary of our spirit. They go 
with us to the tomb and there they pardon 
us for having kept them prisoners. And 
during the endless years of eternity, they 
keep us company; they console us. The 
artist does not regret what he leaves be- 
hind in the world but what he takes with 
him to the tomb. , 


“sCudl ser4 mi ultimo articulo?” he 
again questions. “Pues ser4 algun articulo 
banal, alguna piecesita de tocador, un 
juguete de porcelana 6 terracota. El articu- 
lo en que condense mis ideales, el articulo 
en que ponga el alma toda, es el articulo 
que escribiré.” (I, 322) 


There is a postscript to this crénica. 
About a year after the death of Manuel 
Gutiérrez Najera the editors of the Revista 
Azul published the last article he had writ- 
ten. This article is dated January 12, 1895, 
and was written three weeks before he 
died. It is a brief survey of the Spanish 
theater showing the influence of the Gold- 
en Age writers on succeeding generations 
of neo-classic and romantic dramatists. His 
discussion extends to the work of Eche- 
garay, the contemporary dramatist whom 
he greatly admired. While this article is 
not without certain merit, it is not truly a 
masterpiece. The prediction that his last 
article would be some casual, nondescript 
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composition was verified in the course of 
time. 


Manuel Gutiérrez Najera died in the 
prime of his literary career, taking with 
him to the tomb a wealth of unwritten 
masterpieces. This young modernist, de- 
scribed as physically unattractive—with a 
large head, a small body, a broad and 
asymetrical forehead, a mis-shapen nose— 
yet a person of an aristocratic and gracious 
mien, dedicated his entire life to literature 
and to the press. His vast literary produc- 
tion is the greatest monument to his active 
life. A large part of his work can still be 
found only in the newspaper files of Mexi- 
co City. Most of his poetry has been edited, 
but his prose, which in toto would fill al- 


most fifty volumes, has just begun to ap- 
pear. At the time of his death he left, 
among other things, a legacy of some fif- 
teen hundred crénicas which embody his 
ideas of life and death, of art, beauty, and 
love. They are no less interesting than the 
crénicas considered in this study and 
should provide ample material for future 
investigators. 


NOTES 


1See E. K. Mapes, “Manuel Gutiérrez Najera: 
Obras inéditas recogidas de periddicos de Méxi- 
co,” RHM, m, No. 4 (July 1937), 292. 

2 Luis G. Urbina, Introduction to volume one of 
Obras de Manuel Gutiérrez Najera. (México: 
Tip. de la Oficina Impresora del Timbre, 1897), 


p. Vv. 
8 Tbid., p. v. 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIPS 


Please remind your students—and other teachers’ students—that they may join the 
AATSP for $3.00, receive Hispania, and enjoy all other privileges of membership, 


except the right to vote. 


SPANISH CLUB MANUAL 
The Sociedad Honoraria Hispanica plans to compile a manual for Spanish clubs, 
to be published in Hispania, with reprints available. Please send any material and 
suggestions, including bibliographical items, to Mrs. Ruth B. Clausing, Worthing- 


ton High School, Worthington, Ohio. 


A REPORT ON THE 1959 SUMMER LANGUAGE INSTITUTES 


Editor's Note.—In the summer of 1959, twelve 
Institutes for elementary and secondary school 
teachers of modern foreign languages were con- 
ducted under authorization of Section 611 in 
the National Defense Education Act. Sponsoring 
institutions were Colgate University, University 
of Colorado, University of Georgia, Hollins Col- 
lege, Louisiana State University, University of 
Maine, University of Michigan, University of 
Missouri, San Francisco State College, Universi- 
ty of South Dakota, University of Texas, and 
University of Washington. Three procedures 
were followed in order to evaluate this program 
and prepare for a more effective program in 
1960. First, every Institute was “hel by at 
least one member of the Language Development 
staff. Second, the faculty and students at each 
Institute collaborated in a self-evaluation, sub- 
mitted to the Chief of Language Development 
in an Institute director’s report. And finally, a 
contract was made with Middlebury College to 
conduct, under Dr. Stephen A. Freeman (Vice 
President, and Director of the Middlebury Sum- 
mer an independent, un- 
hindered field survey of the Institutes. The 4 
lowing formal report has been prepared by Dr 
Freeman, based upon detailed studies of each 
Institute. R. G. M. 


At the request of the United States 
Office of Education, a team of independent 
observers was created to visit the twelve 
NDEA Language Institutes during the 
summer of 1959, and to make an objective 
report on the success of the Institutes, their 
strengths, and their weaknesses. Although 
essentially it was to be an evaluation, the 
spirit was less that of an inspection than 
of a desire to see how certain Institutes met 
and solved their problems, overcame in- 
herent difficulties, and set up patterns of 
procedure which would be helpful for the 
Institutes which are now being planned for 
1960. 

The team of observers was composed 
of the following: Miss Jeannette Atkins 
of the Westport (Connecticut) Public 
Schools, Professor Arthur H. Beattie of 
the University of Arizona, Professor Agnes 
M. Brady of the University of Kansas, 
Professor William T. Carter of Virginia 
State College, Miss Patricia O’Connor of 
Brown University, Professor J. Alan Pfef- 


fer of the University of Buffalo, Professor 
W. Freeman Twaddell of Brown Universi- 
ty, Professor George B. Watts of Davidson 
College; with Miss Mary P. Thompson of 
the Glastonbury (Connecticut) Public 
Schools as Assistant Director, and Profes- 
sor Stephen A. Freeman of Middlebury 
College as Director. Different pairs of these 
observers made visits to each Institute at 
the beginning and at the end of the ses- 
sion, and the whole team held two gen- 
eral conferences. 

These observers are agreed that the 
operation of the twelve Language Insti- 
tutes of 1959 was successful; and that, 
judged overall, they accomplished the pur- 
pose for which they were established. The 
observers were gratified and often inspired 
by the eagerness and the sincerity of the 
participants. They were chosen in general 
from the middle range of applicants as re- 
gards preparation. The very well prepared 
teachers of foreign languages and the un- 
usually poorly prepared teachers were 
generally not accepted. Although there 
was still a considerable variation in level 
of preparation, the participants were able 
to profit by the instruction given. At the 
same time, they realized keenly how in- 
adequate was their preparation to do the 
best teaching, and they were heartwarming 
in their desire to improve. There were 
very few if any students in the Institutes 
who were primarily interested in the stip- 
end received. The public schools of the 
country will inevitably feel the impact of 
the experiences and stimulus gained by 
these teachers during the past summer. 
Almost without exception, the participants 
have returned to their schools with a new 
approach to classroom procedure, a great- 
er confidence in their own control of the 
foreign language, and a sizeable equip- 
ment of information, teaching materials, 
even tapes and exercises. All this leads to 
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the conclusion that the operation of 1959 
justifies a considerable amplification of the 
Institute program in the summer of 1960. 

The twelve Institutes of 1959 must be 
to a very large degree considered and 
judged as a pilot project; or even as a 
rather bold experiment. Nine hundred 
twenty-five teachers were given an oppor- 
tunity at Government expense to study 
for six or eight weeks in a program which 
stated that its objectives were “to increase 
the audio-lingual competence of teachets 
of modern foreign languages, and to intro- 
duce them to new teaching methods and 
techniques.” These Institutes therefore 
had a new mandate and they were quite 
‘ different in many ways from the usual 
summer school. The philosophy and the 
organization of the Institutes were unlike 
anything which many of the participants, 
and even some of the faculty members, 
had never met before. The Institutes were 
intentionally scattered geographically and 
some were located in areas where nothing 
of the sort had existed before. It was to be 
expected that they would achieve varying 
degrees of success. Some were remarkably 
successful; others were very effective in 
certain aspects but less in others. Some 
interpreted their objectives differently and 
did not accomplish all that had been 
hoped. 

The Institutes were also severely handi- 
capped this past summer by late authoriza- 
tion. Four of them were authorized during 
the winter, but the other eight were not 
authorized until late May, when a supple- 
mental appropriation became available. It 
became evident that even those first auth- 
orized did not have too much time to pre- 
pare their program, even when, in some 
cases, the Director was released to spend 
full time on it during the second semester. 
The Institutes which could not be auth- 
orized until May were in great difficulty. 
Their faculties in some cases received no 
contract until their arrival on the campus. 
Their laboratories and teaching materials 
were not ready. Buildings and other physi- 


cal facilities could not be reserved in ad- 
vance and were lost to other uses. Multiple 
applications and multiple acceptances 
among the Institutes left the composition 
of the student body in doubt until the last 
moment. Fortunately, most of these diffi- 
culties were related to the pilot nature of 
a first summer and should not happen 
again in the summer of 1960. 

Experimentation was encouraged in the 
Institutes. The imagination and ingenuity 
of many of the Directors suggested a num- 
ber of new ideas for procedures which can 
be used to great advantage next summer. 
Three Institutes taught a new language, 
either Russian or Japanese, as a “shock” 
procedure, in order to give the participants 
an experience in learning a new language 
from the point of view of the pupil and 
also to illustrate the new methods of teach- 
ing a’ modern language. One Institute or- 
ganized for each participant an hour of 
conversation daily with one of a number 
of native speakers. Another Institute had 
a program of foreign language broadcasts 
over loud-speakers wired into each dormi- 
tory room. Other Institutes arranged half- 
hour discussion groups before dinner in 
order to get the table conversation going. 
Interesting systems of correlation were 
worked out between the civilization courses 
and the material for language practice or 
controlled conversation. One Institute in- 
sisted that each participant bring his own 
tape recorder so that he could construct 
and record exercises of pattern practice and 
other materials for use in his own school 
classes. These and many other new devices 
reflect the ferment of new ideas which 
existed in most of the Institutes this 
summer. 

The team of observers was commissioned 
specifically to note the lessons to be learned 
from the operation of 1959 and the im- 
provements that can and should be made 
in the session of 1960. Its report to the 
Office of Education deals with a number 
of major areas of concern. It became evi- 
dent that, as between the two parts of the 
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Institutes’ stated objectives, the greater 
need and the primary desire of the partici- 
pants was for the upgrading of their own 
competence in the foreign language, par- 
ticularly the spoken language. The _par- 
ticipants realized very clearly that no 
amount of instruction in new methods and 
techniques, in laboratory, or in linguistics, 
can be of any avail unless the teacher has 
a good knowledge of the foreign language 
he is teaching. The students responded 
eagerly to all possible situations involving 
oral practice, in controlled or informal con- 
versation groups, laboratory listening, pat- 
tern practice at the level of their own com 
petence; and they sought eagerly for extra- 
curricular opportunities in the use of the 
foreign language. Some Institutes were 
superlative in their program for instruction 
in the foreign language; a few tended to 
forget this basic premise. Occasionally, 
oral practice stressed fluency without the 
proper amount of correction and remedial 
work, so that some participants were drill- 
ing themselves in errors. A greater amount 
of remedial diagnosis of the oral ability of 
each participant seemed to be necessary. 
With a longer period of time for prepara- 
tion, it should also be possible for the 
Institutes to prepare more materials for 
use by the participants in improving their 
language competence. The supply of these 
was insufficient this summer. 

It is also strongly recommended that 
every Institute should have a Language 
House, or separate living quarters for each 
foreign language group; and that each 
group should take its meals together. Both 
in the Language Houses and at the lan- 
guage tables the use of the foreign lan- 
guage should be stressed to the point of 
the practical exclusion of English. For 
various reasons this past summer some of 
the Institutes were unable to have segre- 
gated language houses, or were not able 
to organize separate language tables. This 
was a serious lack, greatly regretted by the 
students. In general, the observers noted 
that when proper opportunities and en- 


couragement were created by the Institute, 
the participants themselves preferred to 
use the foreign language outside of classes 
and even around the campus, sometimes 
even reprimanding their fellow students 
for a lapse into English. 

A second general conclusion which 
seems inescapable to the team of observers 
is that the teaching of new methods and 
procedures for the language classroom is 
better done through practical application 
than through lectures on theory. In gen- 
eral, the courses given this summer in the 
theory, the history, and the methodology 
of modern language teaching were not 
very successful, and were considered an 
unwise allocation of time by the partici- 
pants, most of whom had already had many 
courses of this sort. On the other hand, the 
practical applications of new methods and 
techniques, through demonstration classes, 
practice teaching, group discussion, and 
individual criticism, were in general most 
helpful and enthusiastically received by 
the participants. Even when a demonstra- 
tion was less than perfect, it was at least a 
practical implementation of abstract theory, 
and as such, gave an opportunity for stu- 
dent analysis and discussion in terms of 
immediate classroom practice. 

The observers recommend therefore that 
in 1960 less emphasis be placed upon 
theoretical methodology; and more time be 
devoted to the observation of demonstra- 
tions, an analysis of the actual procedures 
both by the demonstration teacher himself 
and from the point of view of theory, and 
a very considerable opportunity for dis- 
cussion by the participants. It seems de- 
sirable also that the participant should 
have more opportunity for practice teach- 
ing, provided that the student is carefully 
coached in advance of the practice teach- 
ing session, and receives afterward the 
benefit of individual comment and criti- 
cism, as was done in several Institutes. 
Great care should be taken to make sure 
that the demonstration classes are com- 
pletely realistic and practical. Since they 
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are an optimum teaching device, the par- 
ticipants should be required and scheduled 
to observe the demonstration regularly. 
There was a tendency in some Institutes 
for them to discontinue observing the 
demonstration classes as final examinations 
approached. 

Important areas not covered in the In- 
stitutes of 1959 were the study of methods 
and techniques for teaching language 
classes in the second, third and fourth 
years; the transition from oral work to 
reading and writing; and the correlation 
between grade school and junior high 
school. 

The teaching of a new language, either 
Russian or Japanese, as a “shock” demon- 
stration, proved itself to be highly valuable. 
The only criticism made of this device 
was that in some cases it demanded a dis- 
proportionate amount of time in the stu- 
dents’ entire program. The real purpose 
was not to learn Russian or Japanese, but 
to observe techniques and attitudes. It is 
therefore recommended that in 1960 the 
time devoted to a new language should 
not exceed two hours 3 week; that no 
home work should be assigned; that no 
academic credits should be given, and that 
there should be no final examination. 

The teaching of foreign languages at the 
grade school level was treated in four In- 
stitutes out of the twelve this past summer. 
In view of the rapid expansion of the 
FLES movement it seems evident that 
there should be more opportunities offered 
for FLES teachers in 1960. Even if only 
the same proportion of attention were 
maintained next summer, there should be 
nine or ten FLES sections among the 
thirty-five. 

A third major lesson which the observers 

learned in their visits this summer is that 
‘the most successful Institutes were dis- 
tinguished by a high degree of coordination 
among all the parts of the instructional 
program. It was quite evident that par- 
ticipants considered their summer's work 
a unit, focused upon the two aspects of 


making themselves better language teach- 
ers. To achieve this purpose, they did not 
wish to enroll for four or five unrelated 
courses. They wished an integrated pro- 
gram, in which every part had some direct 
bearing upon every other part, and in 
which the practical correlation was clear. 
Some of the best programs observed were 
those in which the civilization or culture 
course served as the basis and source for 
a large part of the activity of the day. It 
might be given as a half-hour lecture early 
in the morning. A variety of materials 
were then derived from it. Students used 
these materials on tape for listening prac- 
tice in the laboratory. They served as dis- 
cussion topics either in a follow-up of the 
culture class or in the section of controlled 
conversation. They became the source of 
corrective pronunciation exercises in con- 
nection with the phonetics class or in the 
lab; and written work based upon the cul- 
tural readings was corrected in the lan- 
guage practice class. The correlation be- 
tween the demonstration class, practice 
teaching, and discussion of methods and 
techniques, has already been described 
above. 

In many of the Institutes, this integra- 
tion of the entire summer's program was 
symbolized by the fact that only one final 
grade was given and a single block of 
credits assigned without division, for the 
entire session. It also appeared to be true 
that there was greater cohesion, and greater 
student satisfaction, when all students took 
the same basic or “core” program, with 
variations depending only upon the lan- 
guage and the level of preparation; rather 
than to allow each participant a free choice 
in a number of elective courses. 

Such coordination cannot be achieved 
without careful planning. The preliminary 
briefing week which was held in most of 
the Institutes gave an opportunity to all 
members of the faculty to know what each 
colleague was doing, and with what ma- 
terials, and to share helpful information. 
Frequent faculty meetings, even regularly 
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once a week, were also found useful as a 
continuing check on this coordination of 
the entire program. It is recommended as 
desirable that all Institutes next summer 
adopt the integrated point of view and 
implement it as completely as possible. 

With a few conspicuous exceptions, the 
courses in descriptive or general linguistics 
were not very successful. Only a few of 
the professional technical linguists who 
gave courses this summer had had teacher- 
training experience and were able to make 
the practical applications to the foreign 
language at the participants’ level, and to 
the procedures of the secondary school 
class. In the few cases where such practi- 
cal applications were made, the participants 
gradually dropped their hostility to the 
new ideas and recognized the contribution 
which linguistics can make to language 
teaching. It is considered desirable that 
the attempt be made again in 1960, but 
competent linguists with foreign language 
classroom experience are in very short 
supply and it appears unlikely that the 
necessary number will be found. 

The observers were also forced to the 
conclusion that it is essential that the 
Language Institutes henceforth be com- 
pletely divorced from the idea of graduate 
credit. Much harm was done this past 
summer by the stress that was placed upon 
graduate credit. A few of the Institutes 
became in reality “little graduate schools,” 
and insisted upon the participants enrolling 
for courses which fitted the usual notion 
of graduate work. In some Institutes, stu- 
dents took graduate-credit courses that they 
were not interested in; and did not profit 
by other courses which they liked and 
needed because no graduate credit was 
offered. 

There was also far too much stress upon 
the testing program, with extraneous ex- 
aminations like the Graduate Record Ex- 
amination and the CEEB exams being 
given in addition to placement tests and 
final examinations. Graduate school re- 
quirements in some of the Universities 


added further complexities. Students were 
turned aside from their real purpose of 
improving their language competence, 
toward the search for credit. Students 
stopped observing the demonstration 
classes, and the valuable habit of auditing 
was reduced to a minimum, because of the 
fear of final examinations and the desire 
for graduate credit. Grading systems were 
confused; students were confronted with 
unexpected examinations, faculty members 
were not sure whether they should grade 
on the basis of progress or achievement. A 
few of the Institutes required too heavy a 
schedule, either in terms of class hours or 
in terms of required outside work. Physical 
exhaustion, added to the fear of final ex- 
aminations, reduced student morale to a 
low ebb in the last week of a few Insti- 
tutes. This can all be readily avoided in 
1960 by separating the Institute program 
completely from all idea of graduate work, 
and by concentrating the students’ efforts 
upon the upgrading of language compe- 
tence and on the learning of new methods. 
The students themselves generally would 
prefer this, the observers noted. 

It is planned to amplify the Language 
Institute program greatly in the summer of 
1960. The tentative figure of thirty-five 
Institutes has been announced. Observa- 
tion of the situation this past summer leads 
to the recommendation of much caution 
in the planning for 1960. We rejoice that 
funds seem to be available for so large a 
development. There will be plenty of ap- 
plicants. It is not so certain that there will 
be plenty of well-qualified people to staff 
the Institutes. There may not be thirty-five 
men with the ideal qualifications for the 
post of Director, who can be relieved of 
other duties full-time for the second semes- 
ter of the current year. There was a serious 
shortage of laboratory technicians this past 
summer. Some competitive bidding went 
on for technicians, linguists, and demon- 
stration class teachers. It is to be hoped 
that a larger proportion of well-qualified 
secondary school and grade school teachers 
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will be used in the central councils of the 
Institutes next summer. Many of the col- 
lege or university teachers on the faculty 
had insufficient understanding of the needs 
of secondary school or grade school teach- 
ers. Persons with good experience at the 
secondary school level could also be used 
in administrative positions, particularly as 
Assistant Directors. 

It appears essential that the U.S. Office 
of Education should exercise some control 
over the inevitable competition between so 
many Institutes. There will be multiple 
applications and multiple acceptances 
needing control. Some sort of normal scale 
of salaries for faculty members and staff 
needs to be established. We are confident 
that the authorizations will be announced 


in time for adequate planning for 1960. 
All the Directors will wish to profit by the 
experiences and lessons of the summer of 
1959. Will there be enough of the right 
kind of people available, in order to carry 
out the specific mandate of increasing 
audio-lingual competence and of present- 
ing the new teaching methods? No Insti- 
tute will be better than the staff it secures. 
It would evidently be better to authorize 
less than thirty-five Institutes, than to 
operate any Institute that would disappoint 
the participants or give them wrong in- 
struction. In the proper staffing lies the 
principal danger for 1960. In the enthusi- 
asm and the desperate need of thousands of 
language teachers lies the opportunity. 


OUR PLACEMENT BUREAU 


If you are looking for a position, don’t forget the efficient services of the AATSP 
Placement Bureau. Details appear on p. iv of our advertising section. 


SHOP-TALK 


DOES TEACHING SPANISH BY THE AUDIO-LINGUAL APPROACH 
PREPARE THE STUDENT FOR READING 
AND WRITING? 


SAVAIANO 
University of Wichita 


In order that his conclusions may be 
evaluated, it seems only proper that one 
who undertakes to read a paper on this 
subject amidst the widespread national 
enthusiasm for foreign language study fos- 
tered by the National Detense Education 
Act of 1958 should state the extent of 
his experience and contact with the use of 
the audio-lingual procedure.* Despite the 
new emphasis now being placed on this 
recently named “new-key” technique, its 
learning sequence, that is, understanding 
and speaking the foreign language first, 
then reading and writing it, was used 
widely by the military services in their 
language-training programs during World 
War II. It was as a war-time military in- 
telligence officer that I first came into con- 
tact with interpreters and interrogators 
trained by the army in this approach. Later, 
during a ninety-day period at the Army 
Language School at the Presidio of Mon- 
terey, California, I participated as an in- 
structor, student, and observer in that 
school’s famous teaching program. Last 
summer, at one of the government-financed 
Language Institutes, I observed briefly the 
achievement of a group of high school stu- 
dents who had just completed five weeks 
of pre-reading audio-lingual instruction, 
and I discussed the results with the teacher 
who taught the course and with some of 
the Institute members who observed the 
methods of instruction during the five 
weeks. This, then, along with fourteen 
years of college teaching experience using 
the new-key sequence ae before it was 


we this name, and a reading of the 
iterature on methods of teaching foreign 
languages found in our professional jour- 


*A paper delivered at the 41st Annual Meet- 
ing of the AATSP, Chicago, Dec. 28-30, 1959. 
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nals, is the basis of the treatment given 
this subject in the present paper. 

The problem presented for discussion by 
our chairman is: Does the teaching of 
Spanish by the audio-lingual approach pre- 

are the student for reading and writing? 
In other words, is a student able to read 
(interpreted here to mean reading for 
comprehension of content) and to write 
Spanish if he has first been taught to un- 
derstand and to speak it? The term “audio- 
lingual approach” in itself implies a period 
of audio-lingual or oral-aural drill on basic 
phrases and patterns. This drill consists of 
constant repetition, mimicry-memorization, 
variation exercises, and pattern substitu- 
tions. During this period, the student sees 
no written or printed Spanish words at all. 
The length of time to be devoted exclu- 
sively to this oral practice can vary from 
several days to an entire semester in college 
or a year in high school, depending on 
such factors as the teacher’s skill in the 
use of aural-oral techniques, the size and 
ability of the class, and the nature of the 
materials used. This approach for some 
teachers of Spanish will prove to be a 
radical departure from the method to 
which they have clung for so many years. 
But those who are bold enough to try it 
will find that good students who have 
been properly taught a unit of Spanish by 
means of the audio-lingual technique de- 
scribed above will be able to recognize the 
words of this same unit in print well 
enough to read them aloud with consider- 
able accuracy in pronunciation and with 
good comprehension of their meaning pro- 
vided they have understood the meaning 
during the audio-lingual drill. 

This conclusion requires elaboration. In 
the first place, I say good student because, 
both through experience and observation, 
I have been convinced that even the most 
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extended audio-lingual practice will not 
insure that all students in the class acquire 
the ability to sight-read the printed ma- 
terials, either aloud or for comprehension 
only. Secondly, 1 emphasize Spanish be- 
cause its orthography is so closely related 
to the sounds of the language and its 
many cognates and near-cognates with 
English facilitate the transition from the 
audio-lingual period to the reading phase, 
and greater accuracy is normally attained 
than in such languages as French, Russian, 
Chinese, or Japanese. Thirdly, 1 make the 
point “provided they have understood the 
meaning during the audio-lingual drill” be- 
cause I consider this a major weakness of 
the audio-lingual approach. In my own 
teaching I often find my students in stu- 
dent-teacher or student-student combina- 
tions repeating drill patterns or conversing 
in fairly accurate and fluent Spanish with- 
out knowing the meaning of what they 
are saying. Furthermore, my observation 
of teachers who use only the foreign lan- 
guage in the classroom from the very be- 
ginning has led me to believe that these 
teachers would sometimes receive a real 
shock if they were to stop long enough to 
check what the students actually know 
about what is going on. It is not enough 
to have two or three members of the class 
nod affirmatively when the teacher asks, 
“¢Entienden ustedes?,” as the shy and less 
competent students sit motionless in frus- 
trated silence as the teacher, deceived 
though happy, continues to use the foreign 
language. This problem presents a real 
challenge, and only a skillful and alert 
teacher will meet it successfully. 
Nevertheless, experience and observation 
have shown that some students will read 
and comprehend the Spanish materials 
drilled audio-lingually when these materi- 
als are presented to them for the first time 
in print or writing. But at this point a 
very relevant question must be raised: can 
a teacher positively tell if the student, dur- 
ing his first attempts at reading aloud, is 
actually comprehending or just reciting the 
drilled materials from memory while look- 
ing at the printed page? This was the con- 
cern of a teacher of a demonstration class 
at one of the government institutes on the 
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very day that her students saw the printed 
language for the first time after five weeks 
of drill. The answer, of 
course, is no; the teacher cannot tell. How- 
ever, the next step in our transition to 
reading is to vary the materials enough 
through substitution of forms and lexical 
elements to deviate rather markedly from 
the original memorized patterns, using the 
same vocabulary and structure patterns. 
These modified materials must first be read 
aloud in Spanish by the teacher to the 
class and then assigned as home work. The 
end result will be the acquisition of the 
ability to read those patterns and phrases 
which the student has learned to under- 
stand and produce orally to the point of 
memorization and saturation. 

Some will question if this is really read- 
ing a foreign language. Does this approach, 
they will ask, prepare the student to read 
for content a book of short stories, a novel, 
a play, or a book on civilization? Do the 
conversational dialogues learned during 
the pre-reading period, however long it 
may be, provide the type of 
verbs, and idioms, needed to read Spanish 
literature even in its edited textbook form? 
I recently discussed this with a skillful 
teacher who advocates and practices a long 
pre-reading phase. When I asked her at 
what point and how she would introduce 
reading for comprehension of content, she 
answered, “I wouldn't.” In other words, the 
student’s language experience during this 
pre-reading eo is restricted to the mem- 
orization of dialogues which the students 
later read in the original and in modified 
forms from the printed page, as described 
above. 

For those teachers who do not wish, for 
some reason, to devote even a few weeks to 
a purely pre-reading phase, I am-gomg to 
proceed with a discussion of a modified 
approach in teaching Spanish—one which 
still arrives at reading and writing after a 
period of audio-lingual drill. My own ex- 
perience has shown that Spanish does not 
require a long, exclusively audio-lingual 
phase as a preface to reading. In fact, I 
find that two or three well-planned fifty- 
minute class periods are sufficient to teach 
audio-lingually the one-page dialogues 
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covering greetings, leave-taking, and com- 
ments on language study and nationality 
found in the first lessons of some begin- 
ning textbooks. During these early periods, 
with books closed, the students imitate 
the pronunciation of the phrases first in 
chorus, later in smaller groups, and finally 
individually. This is an important phase 
of language learning since the acquiring 
of good pronunciation is indespensable to 
the success of the reading and writing 
phases to follow. I am compietely con- 
vinced that regardless of the objective to 
be achieved from language study, even if 
its aim is to learn to read scientific ma- 
terials, intensive practice in understanding 
and speaking a fairly restricted number of 
basic units of Spanish is still to be highly 
recommended as an aid in the development 
of accurate reading skills by means of es- 
tablishing correct pronunciation. Although 
being able to read a passage aloud with 
correct pronunciation does not guarantee 
complete understanding ability, experience 
shows that the students who pronounce 
well generally comprehend better than 
those who do not. On the third or fourth 
day, the students see the printed materials, 
read them sloud for pronunciation practice 


and for ¢ cehension, and a day or two 
the leccon’s oral and written exercises 

ne r homework. Note that the 
ap) h + the unit of study is the same 
as that ibed by advocates of the longer 
pre-1iding phase, but the time spent on 


this phase is considerably shortened and all 
four skills of the new-key sequence are 
learned unit by unit. Thus when the stu- 
dents have mastered the first unit according 
to their various degrees of ability, the sec- 
ond unit is p: -sented audio-lingually until 
the material | well memorized, then read- 
ing and writing of this unit takes place. 
I believe that this preference for a com- 
plete four-phase unit-by-unit study of 
Spanish can be justified even at the be- 
ginning. In the first place; it lessens the 
amount of material which the student is 
expected to retain as memorized sounds (to 
be used audio-lingually only) during a 
period of rather pronounced confusion and 
frustration caused by a lack of any visual 
symbol to refer to. In the second place, I 
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find that in a language such as Spanish, 
the orthography of which corresponds so 
closely to speech, seeing written material 
soon after it has been mastered through 
oral drill as described above actually helps 
in developing correct pronunciation, that is, 
the relation of spoken language to the 
writing system. I was not really surprised 
when observing a group of high school 
youngsters who had been drilled audio- 
lingually for five weeks to see that the 
teacher still had to correct the common 
mistakes made by North Americans in 
words that are cognates or near cognates 
in Spanish and English, in which students 
tend to assign English values to Spanish 
symbols. I contend that if students are 
properly taught and properly drilled in 
phrases containing the five vowel phon- 
emes of Spanish, a student knowing the 
spelling or having a mental image of these 
words is less likely to pronounce the [i] 
of animal, the second [e] of interesante, 
and the [a] of espanol as the neutral Eng- 
lish [e]. In the third place, high school and 
college students especially need some sort 
of visual crutch to support their efforts to 
retain what they hear. Rather than have 
the students devote their time to guessing 
at a spelling system which they themselves 
are forced to concoct for lack of printed 
materials, I propose that they be given the 
opportunity early in the study of Spanish 
to see and learn the correct spelling. Let 
me digress a moment at this point to state 
that it is for this same reason that I con- 
sider time spent learning any concocted 
transcription system which many students 
are forced to learn before being shown the 
written language as time wasted, time that 
might well be spent learning the way in 
which the language is conventionally rep- 
resented. These transcription symbols have 
limited value and only postpone the prob- 
lems which will inevitably arise when the 
printed word is encountered. I do not 
include here the international phonetic 
alphabet, which I find useful in teaching 
French pronunciation. 

Up to this point we have talked about 
two procedures in handling the audio lin- 
gual phase which differ only in the length 
of time during which the student is de- 
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nied a look at the printed page. But even 
though in both cases ability to read has 
been facilitated by the audio-lingual drill, 
the extent of reading has been limited to 
the materials learned through this drill in 
the original and in the modified versions. 

Just as I differ from the proponents of 
a long audio-lingual phase in the length 
of the pre-reading period, I also deviate 
from their approach making a conscious 
effort to teach reading for comprehension 
as early as the fourth week of a Spanish 
course. Although good materials available 
for this purpose are not plentiful, I feel 
that first-year civilization books which are 
carefully planned in their presentation of 
new vocabulary and with 
photographs covering the cultural aspects 
of the Spanish-speaking countries are use- 
ful not only for teaching language but 
also for providing an insight into the coun- 
tries where the language is spoken. This 
type of text is essentially filled with recog- 
nizable Spanish words so that students 
may read entire passages of valuable in- 
formation with little or no difficulty. I do 
not see that requiring a student to read 
such materials for comprehension in the 
early stages in any way retards his abilit 
to learn to pronounce or speak Spanish 
correctly, if the audio-lingual drill described 
above has been effectively carried on prior 
to the transition to reading materials which 
cannot for various reasons be learned aural- 
orally. While drilling all words and phrases 
audio-lingually definitely is desirable, there 
just isn’t time to learn them all that way. 
We must face the fact that learning to 
read Spanish literature is a process requir- 
ing great time and effort. Audio-lingual 
drill only helps to make it easier. There 
still remain the many, many hours of look- 
ing up words, some of them many times, 
and assimilating them in meaningful 
phrases. 

Some scholars would have us believe 
that one can read for comprehension with- 
out translating. This is something to strive 
for with practice; it is seldom achieved in 
the very early stages of the reading experi- 
ence. Students still have to learn the mean- 
ing of isolated words and to understand 
grammar and syntax in order to compre- 


hend fully and accurately a written pas- 
sage, even though syntactical analysis is 
not the function of one who reads a work 
of art in a foreign language. Those who 
advocate “no translation,” especially in the 
early stages, only encourage half-under- 
standing and lazy reading habits, which, 
if carried to the extreme, produce the type 
of student who reads a Spanish novel and 
then rushes to Romera Navarro or Val- 
buena Prat to read the summary, with the 
aid of a dictionary, of course, to find out 
what it is all about. I make this point be- 
cause I feel that learning to read for com- 
prehension has been relegated to a rather 
inconspicuous position in language study. 
Some teachers, I found during a summer 
workshop at my university, misunderstand 
the significance of the new key sequence— 
understanding, speaking, reading, and 
writing; they think that this sequence of 
learning phases lists the four skills accord- 
ing to their importance, putting reading in 
third place, when what is really meant is 
that total learning of a unit of a language 
is more easily accomplished if the skills are 
taken in the above sequence. 

I do not want to leave the subject of 
reading for comprehension without saying 
a few words about the relationship of read- 
ing literature to audio-lingual teaching. It 
is axiomatic that all reading of literature 
done during the high school years and 
during the first three years of college 
should have as its principal objective the 
mastery of the foreign language in which 
it is written. In other words, the study of 
a work of literature offers the opportunity 
for classroom discussions of the plot, char- 
acters, main episodes, and for summaries, 
portraits of the characters, and re-telling of 
episodes, written or oral—all in Spanish. 
Such a procedure, which naturally replaces 
tedious translation during the class period, 
enhances the students’ oral-aural ability, 
which in turn makes a literature course a 
pleasant experience for the student. Those 
who are linguistically unprepared for read- 
ing literature find themselves plodding 
through a discouraging maze of unfamiliar 
words and constructions, a situation which 
eventually causes the student to give up 
the study of language. 
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So far nothing has been said about the 
transition from the audio-lingual phase to 
writing Spanish. The student's first written 
work should consist of writing only those 
materials which he was first taught audio- 
lingually and then learned to read. These 
will be dictated by the teacher in the 
original memorized patterns and then in 
their various modified versions. It is dur- 
ing this period that he will learn how to 
associate the sounds of Spanish with the 
letters which the sounds represent. Nor- 
mally this is not a difficult transition in 
Spanish. 

Our final conclusion, then, is that while 
the audio-lingual approach is effective as 
preparation for the reading and writing of 
Spanish and is recommended even when 
the main objective of the course is to learn 
to read technical materials and documents, 
it does not necessarily follow that an oral- 
aural command of certain patterns will 
produce skill in reading and writing. Per- 
haps our best example of this is the second- 
generation Spanish American who has 
learned his parents’ tongue completely by 
the audio-lingual method, often without 
ever being exposed to the written language. 
We have all had students with this back- 
ground who, while conversationally fluent, 
had considerable difficulty in reading liter- 
ary material beyond the scope of ordinary, 
everyday conversation, and who were left 
far behind by even beginning students 
when it came to writing and spelling the 
mother language. We find a similar de- 
ficiency in American students whose train- 
ing has not progressed beyond the oral- 
aural phase. While this early approach 
facilitates rather than handicaps the stu- 
dent in his later efforts to master the read- 
ing-writing skills, it does not insure mas- 


tery of those skills without special effort 
to develop them. 

We have seen that the time devoted to 
purely audio-lingual practice may vary 
from a few class periods to several months, 
depending on such factors as the teacher's 
proficiency, the ability of the class, and 
the available time. While we respect and 
acknowledge the effectiveness of the 
longer audio-lingual period, we have 
shown a preference for a unit-by-unit 
mastery of all four skills presented in the 
new-key sequence. For a Sone pre-reading 
phase requires a skillful and well-trained 
teacher to assure its complete success. And 
it is this that should make us acknowledge 
a hard but irrefutable fact: that not all 
teachers of Spanish have had twenty years 
of teaching experience, but many, many 
have had one year’s experience twenty 
times. The National Defense Education 
Act is helping to put us on the right track 
with institutes, centers, and language con- 
sultants to aid in the preparation of ma- 
terials. It would be unfortunate for us, 
however, if we were to become complacent 
and accept the audio-lingual approach to 
teaching Spanish as the last word in meth- 
odology. The question of whether teaching 
Spanish by this approach does or does not 
prepare the student for reading and writ- 
ing is indeed pertinent. But the truly rele- 
vant question still remains to be answered: 
What is the best and most effective way to 
teach Spanish? We must continue to seek 
the answer to this question. It will be 
found only if we as teachers of Spanish 
dedicate ourselves to the task of carrying 
out controlled experimentation, tedious 
though it may be, to determine the direc- 
tion which our teaching efforts should take. 
It is our duty to meet this challenge. 
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PRACTICAL PHONOLOGICAL ORIENTATION FOR 
EFFECTIVE SPOKEN SPANISH 


Ricuarp Beym 
Foreign Service Institute, Department of State 


The members of any given speech com- 
munity skillfully use their language as a 
patterned, non-instinctive set of phonologi- 
cal habits.* The factors that produce these 
language habits always are: 

. Desire to participate in the culture 
. High contact hours 

. Merciless correction 

. Memory and repetition 

. Effective practice and usage 

Since the above language (speech) 
learning factors have not always been 
used by us as professional language teach- 
ers, language teaching has been handi- 
capped. American methods have either 
aimed at something other than spoken ef- 
fectiveness, or have not been used _prof- 
itably. 

The phonological level of speech can be 
used profitably to teach spoken language 
effectiveness. Elementary language courses 
can stress, with the help of practical lin- 
guistic analysis, more precision in phonol- 
ogy, thereby producing students who can 
cope with normal woe speech as used 
by speakers of Spanish anywhere. 

To the beginning student of Spanish, 
the speech continua frequently sound like 
a rapid-fire string of utterance noises. The 
Spanish speaker, however, hears recurring 
phonological patterns. The differences, of 
course, are notable in that each set of 
language habits demands that the speaker 
apportion the duration of phonic groups in 
a specific manner. 

The syllables of English normal speech 
are patterned in such a way that a tran- 
sitional glide bridges the release and onset 
between sequential syllables within a 
breath group. This is impressionistically 
heard by the average English speaker as a 
flowing sequence of sounds. At times, how- 
ever, English speakers do use an abrupt 
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sort of syllable transition pattern which 
serves as a culturally so expression of 
impatient irritation. Spanish normal speech 
syllables, on the other hand, are bridged 
by means of a somewhat similarly abrupt 
pattern, which may be interpreted by the 
uninitiated Spanish student as a sign of 
impatience. These differences of interpre- 
tation of the phonology, are proof that we 
are selectively deaf to the patterned habits 
of a second language. 

Syllable length differs greatly between 
English and Spanish. The famous Pike 
experiment in which a Spanish speaker 
attempts to read English is a good example 
of this. The Spanish speaker will always 
try an English utterance in terms of his 
own speech habits. The result is that all 
those except certain utterance-final stressed 
syllables are of the same length. When 
properly coached, the Spanish speaker 
makes certain of his stressed syllables long- 
er than others, producing a more accep- 
table English phonology. By reversing this 
procedure one easily can make a drill for 
the equal length syllables of Spanish. 

As English speakers, we hear Spanish 
phonology as a series of stocatto-like syl- 
lables. This is generally thought to be due 
to the fairly equal levels and intermittent 
spacing of the Spanish syllable peaks. 
(Portuguese also has syllable peaks that 
are intermittently spaced, but the peak 
levels are not uniform.) We hear syllables 
of the same length coupled with a step-type 
of transition as the normal pattern for 
Spanish. Drills for exemplifying this pat- 
tern may be produced by using such Eng- 
lish models as: ‘Pass the pepper.’ ‘Where's 
my book?’ (spoken in a sense of impatience 
and irritation, thus leading to a more ac- 
curate Spanish phonology of step-type syl- 
lable transition and syllables of equal 
length.) 

The common denominator syllable struc- 
ture of Spanish is Consonant + Vowel. 
This, in effect, is the normal phonological 
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composition regardless of word boundaries. 
In the phrase, el hotelero, the syllable di- 
vision is /e lo te lé ro/. This distribution 
(with minor variations) applies to practi- 
cally all phonic groups; i.e. con el hotelero 
becomes split into the syllables: /ko ne lo 
te lé ro/. Variations of this consonant + 
vowel structure are also evident in the 
case of consonant clusters or where final 
consonants occur; i.e. los hombres becomes 
/lo sém bres/. This can be changed to los 
hombres americanos: /lo sém bre sa me ri 
kad nos/. When further extended, the ut- 
terance continues with the C + V struc- 
ture: los hombres americanos estan aqui: 
/lo sém bre sa me ri ka no ses ta na ki/. 
Wherever possible, the C + V structure is 
normal for the Spanish syllable. This syl- 
lable structure does not pattern equally in 
English, but is often a part of a regional or 
substandard pattern of English; ie. ‘a 
napple.’ 

It is at the level of phonemics that the 
learner of the second language most often 
produces what may be called something 
other than normal pronunciation. Ortho- 
graphic symbols are not the speech itself, 
and it is the duty of the pronunciation 
pattern-maker to demand accurate and 
acceptable Spanish pronunciation from 
learners. Second language learners, when 
they are without good pronunciation mod- 
els, frequently attempt to assign their own 
native language speech habits to an ortho- 
graphic symbol common to both their own 
and the target language. This produces 
something less than the desired effect, i.e. 
/\Apiz, kéminé, fléridé/. ete. 

Native speakers of Spanish will allow 
an intervocalic /d/ (as in English mea- 
dow, butter, better, squatter) as an ac- 
curate and acceptable pronunciation for 
their intervocalic /r/. The English /r/ 
phoneme, however, is unlike any Spanish 
sound and is heard in terms of a foreign 
accent. 

The English name Otto has an inter- 
vocalic consonant pronounced in either of 
two ways: 1) [Ato], 2) [4do]. A Spanish 
speaker hears the first to be; (I tie, ato or 
herd, flock, hato). This intervocalic conso- 
nantal pronunciation is at once assigned 
to the Spanish /t/ phoneme. The second 


English pronunciation [4do] is heard by a 

Spanish speaker as: [4ro] (1 plow, aro or 

hoop, rim, aro) and is ass'zned to the Span- 

ish phoneme /r/. There is a further con- 
fusion for the Spanish speaker, for per- 
haps he may even hear such a thing as 

[ado] (fate, destiny, hado). 

Phonemic variants and their environ- 
mental distribution is an easy but infre- 
quently taught part of phonology. The 
minimal phonetic differences between [b, 
d, g] and that of [8, 4, g] are nothing more 
than the manner of the obstruction of each 
allophonic set. Complementary distribution 
drills for consonantal allphones may be 
composed of such environmental groupings 
as: [baka, lazBakasyénes, umbakante], 
[déra, adéra, endérso], géta, lazgdtas, 
agotar, engomar]. 

At the syntax level, every teacher is 
aware of the English speaker's proneness 
to make errors of gender agreement. This 
problem may be lessened appreciably when 
the phonological point of discrimination is 
properly handled. Every American Eng- 
lish speaker tends to produce /é/ in the 
unstressed syllables of his speech continua. 
Training English speakers to pronounce 
/a/ in the unstressed syllables of Spanish 
through minimal pair drills is a very effec- 
tive remedy. Sometimes additional advice 
to open the mouth wider, or drop the jaw 
lower is helpful. Effective minimal pair 
drills easily chosen to exemplify drills of 
this type are: hablo, habla; stbamelo, 
sttbemelo, stibamela, stibemela; hablaran, 
hablaron, dejaron, dijeron; etc. 

The phonology of the interrogative ut- 
terance of Spanish has two forms: 

1) Information questions are of the same falling 
terminal intonation as are Spanish declarative 
sentences. This happily, is the same general 
phonological pattern as for English declara- 
tive sentences. (In English we say: ‘His 
brother is home now.!’ The Spanish speaker 
says: ‘Su hermano estd4 en casa ahora.’ In 
the same intonation pattern, the information 
question in Spanish is: ‘:Dénde esté su her- 
mano)’ 

2) The Spanish yes/no question has the only 
ascending terminal intonation (‘:Vas al tea- 
trot’) 

These two intonation patterns are the 
standard phonological signals for the type 
of response desired. All Spanish interroga- 
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tions, therefore, must use these two intona- 
tion patterns. Since many English speakers 
are of the impression that all Spanish 
interrogations have ascending intonation, 
interrogative phonology must of necessity 
be described and drilled as an integrated 

rtion of the Spanish orientation of all 
Be inning Spanish courses. 

New phonological habits are not easy to 
acquire. The new phonological patterns of 
the second language, essential for the 
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minimal discriminations of significance, 
must be heard, imitated, and drilled. If the 
student cannot hear the distinction that 
exists, he cannot make an accurate imita- 
tion. Drills for the practice of minimally 
significant phonological patterns exist in 
too small a proportion to their real need. 
Practical phonological orientation and 
language patterns, when given a more im- 
portant place in — teaching, will 
assuredly increase spoken effectiveness. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SPANISH AMERICAN LITERARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Georce O. SCHANZER 


St. John’s 


The general feeling among hispano- 
americanistas that Spanish American liter- 
ary bibliography leaves much to be desired 
led, in December 1958, to the formation of 
a Bibliographic Liaison Committee by the 
Modern Language Association (Spanish 4 
Group). Its immediate purpose has been 
the collection of information on the vari- 
ous, dispersed efforts in the field. The 
present interim report is based on the news 
received by the author, who is acting as 
chairman of the Committee, which is com- 
posed of Professors Chapman (Univ. of 
California and Instituto Internacional de 
Literatura Iberoamericana), Correia Pache- 
co (Pan American Union), Mead (Univ. 
of Connecticut and Handbook collabora- 
tor), Olivera CUniv. of Syracuse and 
Centro de Estudios Hispdnicos), Shearer 
(Columbia-Hispanic Institute and PMLA 
Bibliography), Topete (Air University). 

e Committee met for a special mid- 
year session, September 1, in New York, 
in conjunction with the Ninth Congress 
of the IILI. It reaffirmed its purpose and 
the decision to disseminate all data on sig- 
nificant projects in Spanish American liter- 
ary bibliography, whether in the U.S., the 
other Americas, or elsewhere, with the 
cooperation of Hispania and Revista In- 
teramericana de Bibliografia. During the 
past months news have been received not 
only from committee members but a num- 
ber of scholars at large, and it is hoped that 
this report will also serve as an appeal to 
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bibliographers anywhere to report briefly 
their activities and plans. Only major bib- 
liographic projects are included in the pres- 
ent article. It is hoped that duplication 
may be avoided and lacunae of scholar- 
ship become more apparent. Eventually, 
more ambitious projects, requiring large 
scale cooperation, may be undertaken. In 
other words, this report is meant to be only 
a start. For a few, a number of items will 
seem “stale;” the same items could be “hot 
news” to a majority of others. This is a 
liaison effort which may aid not only the 
bibliographers, but more so their present 
and prospective clients. The Committee 
will meet again, in Chicago, on December 
28, 1959. 

An Index to the Literary. Linguistic and 
Folklore Materials in Fifty Spanish Ameri- 
can Magazines compiled by Sturgis E. 
Leavitt, is to be published by the end of the 
year in Chile by Fondo Histérico y Biblio- 
grafico José Toribio Medina. This Index, 
which will cover the period prior to 1935, 
the year the Handbook of Latin American 
Studies began to be published, will fill a 
great need. The list of periodicals indexed 
is impressive and many of these important 
journals have never been indexed at all. 
It may not be generally known that Luis 
Alberto Sanchez’ Repertorio Bibliografico 
has now reached three volumes. The sec- 
ond and third of these can be obtained 
from Universidad Mayor de San Marcos, 
Lima. A fourth volume is being readied 
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in Santiago de Chile, a fifth in Lima. The 
project will eventually comprise ten to 
fifteen volumes. 

The familiar Outline History and An 
thology of Spanish American Literature, 
both containing a wealth of basic biblio- 
graphic information, will be available in 
revised form some time in the future. This 
important task, which is sponsored by the 
Instituto Internacional de Literatura [bero- 
americana is under the direction of John 
E. Englekirk. 

José Manuel Topete’s revision of his 
Spanish American Bibliography, not to be 
confused with his Brasilian volume, is now 
ready for publication. Those who saw the 
monumental, two-volume, typed version 
last summer sincerely hope that this im- 
portant tool will soon receive the necessary 
support. Perhaps the publisher and tenta- 
tive date can be announced at the next 
meeting of the Committee. 

Less advanced, but not less promising, 
is the Manual de bibliografia hispano- 
americana being prepared by Professors 
Homero Seris and Otto Olivera at the 
Centro de Estudios Hispanicos of Syracuse 
University, which will undoubtedly com- 
plement Seris’ works in Spanish bibliog- 
raphy. The Spanish American Manual 
will not confine itself to literature only, 
but encompass culture in general. No pub- 
lication date has been suggested as yet for 
this ambitious project. 

After the volumes devoted to Bolivia and 
Chile, the Pan American Union (Divisién 
de Filosofia y Letras) will continue its 
series Diccionario de la literatura latino- 
americana with a volume on Colombia, 
now being printed. Like its predecessors, 
it will contain biobibliographical studies of 
authors from colonial days to our times, 
arranged alphabetically, plus a general 
bibliography of Colombian letters. The 
new volume is the work of many scholars, 
under the leadership of Carlos Garcia 
Prada. Roberto F. Giusti will be respon- 
sible for the preparation of the Diccionario 
devoted to Argentina, which may become 
available next summer. 

Nothing new is reported by those in 
charge of the preparation of the “Annual 
Bibliography” in PMLA, the periodical 


listings of Revista Hispanica Moderna, and 
the Handbook of Latin American Studies. 
The editorial policy of these indispensable 
tools remains unchanged. 

Pedro Grases does not report any major 
undertaking from Venezuela, but will con- 
tinue to provide Venezuelan data for some 
projects now in progress. 

Homero Castillo has published a forty- 
page bibliography of “La literatura chilen- 
en los Estados Unidos” in Anales de la 
Universidad de Chile, cxvim, No. 113 
(1959), 

Undoubtedly, the efforts in Spanish 
American bibliography would be greatly 
enhanced by the assistance of generous 
sponsors, such as Luso-Brasilian studies 
have found in the Gulbenkian Foundation 
which will support a bibliography to be 
published regularly by the University of 
Lisbon, starting next January. 

An interesting commercial effort of con- 
siderable scholarly value represents the 
Bibliografia hispanoamericana, by D. y R. 
Behar, Buenos Aires book scouts and deal- 
ers, who published their index twelve years 
ago (1947), apparently without giving it 
wide distribution, since it has hardly been 
seen and reviewed here before. It is not 
limited to literature and does not pretend 
to be complete. Likewise worth mentioning 
is the project of Henry Holt & Co. to 
bring out a historical anthology of Spanish 
American Literature, prepared by Enrique 
Anderson Imbert, which text will contain 
bibliographical information. Lastly, the re- 
cent cautious scholarly exchange between 
American and Russian institutes, libraries, 
and individuals—by which some Spanish 
material has become available—may make 
it possible in the future to obtain biblio- 
graphical information on the serious writ- 
ings on Spanish America produced behind 
a no longer quite Iron Curtain. An Ameri- 
can effort in this direction represents Latin 
America in Soviet Writings, 1945-1958, 
published as No. 5 of the Bibliographical 
Series, Hispanic Foundation, by the Li- 
brary of Congress, in the latter part of 
1959. This book has a section on literature. 
Much more comprehensive promises to be 
Latin American Belles Lettres Printed in 
Russia (An annotated bibliography of 
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Russian translations and critical literature 
in the Russian language, 1765-1959) by L. 
A. Shur, of the Allsoviet Government Li- 


brary for Foreign Literature, in Moscow, 
which its author reports as having gone to 
press. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


NEW ASSOCIATION FOR LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


The Background 
During the ten years since 1950, there 

has been an increase in attention given to 

Latin America, and a growing demand 

among scholars for some effective national 

focus on this important area. The Pan 

American Union first took the initiative by 

promoting the establishment of a number 

of regional councils. Five such councils 

were actually formed during the 1950's: 

The Council for Latin American Studies 
(changed in 1959 to Inter-American Council) 
—Middle Atlantic Group 

The Northeast Council for Latin American and 
Inter-American Studies (changed in 1957 to 
the Council for Latin American Affairs) 

The Southeastern Conference on Latin American 
Studies 

The Rocky Mountain Council for Latin Ameri- 
can Studies 

The Pacific Coast Council on Latin American 
Studies 

(Plans were drawn up at the Sagamore Confer- 
ence for the organization of a Mid-Western 
Council to complete the regional organizations 
of the country.) 

All these Councils are active and hold 

annual meetings and conferences or semi- 

nars for the discussion of a wide variety of 
specific problems. 

On April 13, 1958, a conference was 
convened in New York under the auspices 
of the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties. The participants at the conference 
pointed out that there are many diverse 
and isolated groups of citizens interested 
in Latin America throughout the United 
States. Four chief kinds of groups were 
recognized: 1) governmental departments, 
2) business corporations, 3) academic 
groups, and 4) public societies interested 
in cultural relations. The chief lack, it was 
agreed, was the absence of any coordinat- 
ing agency. The conference suggested four 
possible kinds of agencies: 


1. A Committee of the American Council of 
Learned Societies which might possibly convoke 
a more representative conference to explore more 
deeply some problems raised by this conference, 
and to present a plan for an organization; 

2. A 7 Committee on Research and Train- 
ing in the United States on Latin America, co- 
sponsored and administered by American Council 
of Learned Societies, Social Science Research 
Council, and National Research Council, which 
would be dedicated principally to scholarly in- 
terests and the academic community; 

3. An Association or Society of Latin Ameri- 
canists, a larger body, which would include 
selected government, business, and other inter- 
ests, but with its core in the scholarly-academic 
community; 


4. A Latin American Council or Institute, 
somewhat parallel to (3), but it possibly might 
have its own permanent headquarters and em- 
brace all interests concerned with Latin America. 
There was considerable feeling that per- 
haps these possibilities represented evolu- 
tionary steps or phases. In general, it was 
felt that possibly a pragmatic approach of- 
fered more chances of success, moving from 
the simple toward the more complex. 

There was unanimous agreement on cer- 
tain characteristics of any organization of 
this nature: 1) it should be national, 
rather than regional; 2) it should be per- 
manent, or on a long-term basis, to permit 
development of programs in an orderly 
fashion; 3) it should be non-political and 
non-official; 4) its major programs should 
be implemented through smaller subgroups 
or committees of specialists or special in- 
terests; 5) one major function should be 
programming, in a broad and flexible 
fashion; 6) a first step in programming 
would be a systematic investigation of gaps 
and the possibilities of filling them with 
specific recommendations as to priorities 
and selection of criteria; 7) it was suggested 
that consideration be given to an arrange- 
ment whereby Latin American interests 
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would have a share in advising on plan- 
ning and in reviewing results. 

From November 6 to 8, 1958, a con- 
ference on Latin American Studies in the 
United States was held in Chicago. It was 
jointly sponsored by the American Council 
of Learned Societies and the Newberry Li- 
brary, with the assistance of the Hispanic 
Foundation. The discussions were divided 
into four sections: 1) the social sciences, 
2) the humanities, 3) area studies and 
research, and 4) resources and tools. The 
announced purpose of the meeting was to 
formulate a concrete five-year program for 
the improvement of United States scholar- 
ship in the humanities and social sciences 
related to Latin America. Each participant 
was requested to prepare in advance of the 
meeting a brief summary of the present 
status of work in his specialty, with sug- 
gestions as to what lines of investigation 
or approaches might lead to important and 
fruitful developments, what tools and _re- 
sources would be needed to that end, and 
what other requirements or needs must be 
met for that purpose. 

In 1959, support for a joint ACLS-SSRC 
program to advance research on Latin 
America was provided by a grant to the 
Social Science Research Council from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. Un- 
der this program, grants to individual 
scholars for research in the social sciences 
and humanities relating to Latin America 
will be offered for three years beginning 
in 1959-60. The program will be adminis- 
tered by a Joint Committee on Latin 
American Studies appointed by the two 
Councils; it is described in an announce- 
ment in the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil Items for September 1959. 

The Association for Latin American 
Studies was organized at Sagamore, New 
York, at a conference held August 26-29. 
1959. The conference was attended by 35 
persons: 27 academic scholars selected for 
their standing in the field of Latin Ameri- 
can Studies; one representative each of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
the Social Science Research Council, and 
the National Research Council; and one 
each for the Pan American Union, the 
Hispanic Foundation, the Rockefeller 


Foundation, and the Creole Foundation. 
The conference was financed by gifts from 
the Creole Foundation and the American 
Council of Learned Societies. The con- 
ference director was Preston E. James of 
Syracuse University. 

The conference agenda called for an- 
swers to two chief questions: First, if a 
national organization were set up to “pro- 
mote Latin American Studies in all fields 
of knowledge,” what should be its specific 
functions? And second, having established 
the range of its responsibilities, what sort 
of organization would best serve the desired 
purpose? These questions were answered 
in a preliminary fashion, and the con- 
ference closed by setting up procedures to 
make the Association for Latin American 
Studies an active agency. 

The findings of this conference are pre- 
sented in three parts: I) the functions and 
responsibilities of a national organization, 
II) the form of organization, and III) the 
Organizing Committee. 


I. Functions and Responsibilities of a 
National Organization 


The members of the Sagamore Confer- 
ence agreed to establish a national organi- 
zation to promote Latin American studies 
in all fields of knowledge. The national 
body will cooperate with other scholarly 
agencies in the Latin American field, in- 
cluding ‘the regional councils already in 
existence and those that may later be set 
up. It is not intended that the national 
organization shall in any way limit the 
activities or programs of other interested 
groups; on the contrary the national organi- 
zation will encourage and aid regional pro- 
grams whenever this is appropriate and 
feasible. In the broadest sense its function 
is to take every possible step to encourage 
research in the Latin American field, and 
to give support to the establishment of 
training centers and facilities. 

The conference attempted to indicate 
more specifically what might be involved 
in the “promotion of Latin American 
Studies.” It was suggested that a national 
body might concern itself with four chief 
sectors: 1) communication, 2) research 
and publication, 3) tools of research and 
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teaching, and 4) education and training. 

Again and again during the conference, 
attention was called to the lack of com- 
munication among scholars concerned with 
Latin America. This lack was felt even 
among individual scholars in any one 
pow, Toe but to a far greater degree 
among scholars in different disciplines. 
There was also noted a serious lack of 
communication between governmental and 
other agencies and scholars. Another need 
for increased communication was noted 
between the Latin American scholars and 
those working in the same fields in the 
United States. Furthermore, enlarged 
communication was deemed desirable be- 
tween any organization focusing attention 
on Latin America and other area-oriented 
organizations, such as the Association for 
Asian Studies. 

The national organization will take steps 
to facilitate communication among. all 
these individuals and groups. It will en- 
courage the holding of special sessions 
dealing with Latin American problems at 
the annual meetings of each of the disci- 
plines. It will hold conferences organized 
on an inter-disciplinary basis to discuss 
specific research problems or programs. -It 
will lend support to the regional councils 
in establishing inter-disciplinary seminars 
and conferences to which scholars outside 
of the region may be invited. It will seek 
new ways in which to establish contact 
with scholars in Latin America. A most 
important responsibility will be the publi- 
cation of a news letter, similar to the for- 
mer Notes on Latin American Studies, 
which will circulate not only in the United 
States but also throughout Latin America. 
In any case, whether by publication or by 
greatly increased opportunities for ex- 
changes of views and information among 
scholars, or by other means, the national 
body will be responsible for attacking the 
problem of poor communication among 
Latin Americanists. 

The national organization will endeavor 
to foster research on Latin America by all 
appropriate means. It was hoped, for ex- 
ample, that the national body may find it 
possible to engage in reviews of research 
in a number of fields of Latin American 


studies with the aim of pointing out areas 
that qualified scholars consider to be under- 
developed from the point of view of re- 
search attention. Such reviews by individ- 
uals or committees may result in reports 
that will be suggestive both of gaps in 
information about Latin America and of 
research opportunities offered to scholars 
broadly concerned with advancing their 
disciplines. CSome relevant suggestions 
for research projects can be found in the 
papers prepared for the Chicago confer- 
ence, mentioned above.) The national 
body will be able, on request, to provide 
assistance to governmental and _ other 
agencies interested in identifying specialists 
in the several fields of Latin American 
studies. The conference agreed that, at this 
time, there is no need for a new periodical 
publication. 


The Handbook of Latin American 


Studies has clearly demonstrated its use- 
fulness. There are numerous other tools 
that are also needed. These might include 
lists of books and monographs to be trans- 
lated, dictionaries of major indigenous 
languages, or rosters of specialized person- 


nel and lists of training facilities. The na- 
tional organization may well encourage the 
preparation of such tools and the improve- 
ment of teaching aids. Recognizing the 
primary responsibility of the universities 
for training scholars, the conference ob- 
served that the new national organization 
might find a useful role to play in the 
area of education and training. A con- 
ference might be held, for example, on 
curricular problems and ways might be 
found for stimulating inter-university co- 
operation in teaching programs. Similarly 
collaboration with other agencies interested 
in the improvement of instruction about 
Latin America in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools might be found fruitful. 
The importance of raising the standards of 
linguistic competence in the schools and 
universities was felt to justify special at- 
tention. In the experience of graduate stu- 
dents, an opportunity to undertake field 
research in Latin America is regarded as 
highly desirable, and it was hoped that 
efforts might be made to enlarge the limit- 
ed scope of existing fellowship programs 
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offering awards for field research. The new 
program of research grants for advanced 
scholars offered by the Joint Committee on 
Latin American Studies of the ACLS and 
SSRC was welcomed in this connection. 
II. The Form of Organization 

With these functions and _responsibili- 
ties in mind, the members of the confer- 
ence turned to a discussion of the form of 
organization of a national body. On Au- 
gust 29, 1959, the last session of the con- 
ference, it was voted unanimously to estab- 
lish the Association for Latin American 
Studies to carry out the functions set forth 


above. 


The Association is to be made up of individ- 
ual and institutional memberships. The members 
of the Association may or may not be afhliated 
with a regional council. There shall also be a few 
honorary members, and a larger number of cor- 
responding members, selected from among schol- 
ars outside of the United States. The governing 
body shall be the Council. This body shall consist 
of fifteen members, including the Past-President, 
the President, and the President-Elect. The 
work of the Association in carrying out its func- 
tions will, for the most part, be carried on by 
standing committees or ad hoc committees. These 
committees shall be appointed by the president 
with the approval of the executive committee. It 
was agreed that the following dues will be 
charged initially: 1) individual members—$3.00, 
2) student members—$1.00, 3) institutional mem- 
bership—minimum of $25.00. Foreign scholars 
can become ordinary members by paying regular 
dues; honorary and corresponding members will 
pay no dues. It was stipulated that membership 
and dues for regional organizations shall be kept 
separate. 

It was agreed that the organization of the new 
Association and the nomination of its first officers 
and Council members shall be carried on under 
the general direction of the members of the Saga- 
more Conference with certain exceptions. The 
chairman of the conference was designated as 
chairman of the Organizing Group, and was 
authorized to appoint an Organizing Committee 


Every teacher of Spanish often hears 
unjustified criticism of his field, of which 
I shall give three examples.* They are not 


*Editor’s Note: This article deals with a subject 
of perennial interest to us all—textbooks. It is 
meant to stimulate discussion, and both the au- 
thor and I hope it will lead to further commen- 
tary in our pages. Other articles on the subject 
are hereby cordially invited. R. G. M 
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YES YOU DO HAVE CERVANTES BUT WHAT ELSE IS THERE 


to work out the details of organization and to 
carry on certain essential functions until the 
Association is set up on an operating basis. 


Ill. The Organizing Committee . 

A meeting of the Organizing Commit- 
tee was held on Saturday, August 29, im- 
mediately after the adjournment of the 
Sagamore Conference for the purpose of 
establishing sub-committees with the fol- 
lowing functions: editing of the news- 
letter, drafting of a charter, membership, 
research needs, research tools, and the ex- 
ploration of the possibility of establishing 
a research institute in Washington. 

The Organizing Committee for the As- 
sociation for Latin American Studies 
which was appointed at the end of the 
Sagamore Conference met in Denver, 
October 1, 1959, at the time of the Sev- 
enth UNESCO Conference. The first 
draft of a constitution was discussed, and 
the initial steps for the establishment of 
the Association were taken. Later in Oc- 
tober the organizing members unanimous- 
ly approved by mail the nominations for 
the interim council and the new charter of 
the Association for Latin American Stud- 
ies. According to the charter a nominating 
committee will submit a slate of officers 
and council members, with alternate 
choices, before March 1, 1960. The elected 
Council and officers will take office, Oc 
tober 1, 1960. 

The following interim executive com- 
mittee was appointed at Denver: Preston 
E. James of Syracuse University, chair- 
man; A. Curtis Wilgus of the University 
of Florida; Robert Wauchope of Tulane 
University; Harvey L. Johnson of Indi- 
ana University, secretary-treasurer. 


Indiana Univ. Harvey L. Jonnson 


meant to be pert. They are typical. 

1. A student says he was going to elect 
an advanced course in Spanish, which he 
likes, but his English professor has advised 
him against it; according to his English 
professor “there is nothing there,” and so 
he is going to take Literature of the Conti- 
nent. A glance at the catalogue shows that 
Spain is not part of the continent. 
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2. Lunching at Commons, a French pro- 
fessor tells his audience that Spanish is an 
inferior language, and that were it not for 
the peculiar economics of our hemisphere 
—the zest for making money in Latin 
America—Spanish would not be graced in 
the catalogue. 

3. “Yes you do have Cervantes but what 
else is there.” Cervantes, the great baga- 
telle.? 

It does not occur to these critics of Span- 
ish that they are guilty of cultural nation- 
alism. They deplore the idea of a Wag- 
nerian art and its corollaries, and yet, a 
Spanish author is inferior for being Span- 
ish; moreover, they betray the intellectual 
tradition that was entrusted to them in 
graduate school, in their course on histori- 
ography, the first canon of which reads 
do not criticize literature you have not read. 
As for the statement that Spain has Cer- 
vantes but what else is there: it is the 
musing of an outsider and cannot be an- 
swered by an appeal to experience or to 
any aesthetic sense; it must be answered 
by an appeal to reason. And so I ask: is it 
conceivable that a book like Don Quixote 
existed outside a tradition? 

I have said that much of the criticism 
of Spanish is unjustified, and basically it 
is. The mentality of the professors I cited 
goes back to the Black Legend and the 
Brevisima Relacién of Las Casas; it also 
goes back to the confused thinking that 
identifies the intellectual history of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries with 
Literature: the Enlightenment and Prog- 
ress are Literature, in both of which Spain 
is deficient; ergo, conclude these syllo- 

izers, Spanish literature is deficient Cin- 

Ferior). But this kind of thinking is wrong. 
Literature is not conterminous with the 
Enlightenment, and it existed in Spain 
both before and after that period. 

Nevertheless, I do not think that the 
criticism of Spanish as it is taught today is 
entirely wrong. As I see it, two important 
reasons for the disrespect shown the lan- 
guage are the nature of many of the text- 

ks we use and the sin of present-mind- 
edness. When I speak of textbooks, I am 
not referring to grammar books, but to the 
edited texts used in studying literature in 


Spanish. 

A teacher wants to begin an intermediate 
course with a group of short stories, so he 
sends for several examination copies. This 
is what he finds: 


In the interest of encouraging those students who 
want to continue with a serious study of Spanish 
literature but who might find an integral text too 
difficult, the editor has carefully eliminated words 
whose recurrence is no greater than 9.2 on the 
Fulano List. This has been done judiciously, 
and it is hoped that the full literary value of the 
story has been retained. 

It is hoped that the full literary value of 
the story has been retained: where is the 
editor so rash he would exhibit the Caba- 
llero De La Mano En El Pecho without 
the hand? Or San Jerénimo without that 
magnificent beard? Is literature less than 
painting? When we use truncated texts, 
are we teaching Spanish, or is it some- 
thing else we are teaching, something that 
is truly inferior? I ought to add that edi- 
torial ellipses are especially aggravating, 
for generally they are not indicated as 
editorial and the reader can’t know wheth- 
er they belong to the editor or, e.g., Azorin, 
who for some peculiar and important rea- 
son wanted to write his paragraph that 
way. 

Indianismo: this is a fine thing, taken in 
proportion, which in the Spanish language 
means a fiftieth, a twentieth. or perhaps 
even a tenth of the space in college text- 
books. But no more than that. 

Then there are the introductory notes 
that tell the student nothing: 


Unamuno was a valiant, outstanding, perplexed 
liberal who fought for the eternal verities. 


Pio Baroja was a brave, caustic, and not always 
rudent rebel who was disturbed by the society 
e lived in. 

Azorin was a quiet, diminutive, painstaking mem- 
ber of the critical generation of '98. 
What does all this mean? Now that schol- 
ars like Francois Meyer and José Ferrater 
Mora have made serious attempts to define 
the philosophy of Unamuno, the editors 
might do well to take their ideas and in- 
corporate them into the introductory notes: 
surely a simple précis of the criticism of 
these scholars is preferable to all the “vali- 
ant’s, brave’s, rebel’s, liberal’s, perplexed’s, 
eternal’s,” and so forth. 
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There is also the question of sameness. 
Recently I was talking to the editor of a 
publishing house in New York, and on 
learning that he studied Spanish for many 
years in school, I asked him what he 
thought of our textbooks. His reply was 
pe. “You know, I| got sick of all 
those stories by Blasco Ibafiez. There must 
be something else in Spanish literature.” 

To sum up: truncated texts, indianismo, 
brave rebels, Blasco Ibafiez—sameness. If 
Spanish literature were as impoverished as 
these textbooks make it out to be, the Eng- 
lish professor would be very nearly right 
when he said: “There is nothing there.” 

Before suggesting a few remedies, I 
should like to say something about the sin 
I mentioned before, the sin of present- 
mindedness. The expression is not mine; 
I read of it ten years ago in one of the 
books of the Social Science Research 
Council, or perhaps in Christopher Dawson 
—I forget ae where. But _present- 
mindedness may be defined as the intel- 
lectual vice that places a greater value on 
contemporary events (in Sauer) and on 
contemporary books Cin literature) than 


on past events and books solely because 


they are contemporary; thus, ordinary 
politicians of our experience become great- 
er than Charlemagne, who could neither 
read nor write, and minor existentialist 
philosophers are studied in lieu of Plato. 
It is important that we understand this 
sin, for it is the root of our textbook prob- 
lem: the most pedestrian story about In- 
dians from the Andes—who are becoming 
more and more familiar to us through the 
Good Neighbor Policy, television, movies, 
travel ads, and other media—takes prece- 
dence over the theatre of Lope de Vega, 
and obliterates the prose of Fray Luis de 
Granada, Guevara, Moncada, Saavedra 
Fajardo, Jovellanos, Forner, and even 
Larra; we read, and accept, platitudes 
about brave rebels because brave rebels 
are dear to us, who studied them in the 
revolutions of 1848, and we forget that the 
historical Unamuno was not a bloodless 
brave rebel, a sort of hero of a western 
movie, but a man who wrote letters to 
Clarin in which he discusses his troubles, 
his sister home from the convent, his fear 


of hurting his mother, and even his hydro- 
cephalic son; we read Blasco Ibafiez, per- 
haps because we all remember local color 
in our high school English textbooks, per- 
haps because Valencia reminds us of the 
travel ads from Mallorca, and perhaps be- 
cause Blasco Ibafiez wrote a novel which 
was made into a famous movie—in any 
case, we read him for the wrong reason; 
we welcome truncated textbooks in the 
name of utility because utility, which is 
present-mindedness, justifies anything, 
even the destruction of art. We do our 
subject, Spanish, an injustice. 

I should like now to offer a few sug- 
gestions. 

In the first place, all elementary and 
intermediate textbooks should treat short 
stories as an important art form and not as 
a made-to-order genre for gobbling up a 
language. If this attitude is taken, stories 
will no longer appear merely because they 
are cute, Indian, detective, Andean, or 
because six regional Spanish authors and 
seventeen Spanish Americans must be rep- 
resented. Nor will any one author become 
a fad. Short stories should be ‘taught as 
scrupulously as poetry and philosophy, and 
I for one should like to see a collection of 
them with Sean O’Faolain’s The Short 
Story as a prologue. 

Secondly, beware of one-act plays and 
lesser known playwrights. Nothing is so 
devastating as poor theatre, which has the 
added disadvantage in class of being only 
read and not staged. 

Thirdly, there are other types of litera- 
ture suitable for elementary and _inter- 
mediate textbooks besides short stories: 
philosophy, abstract studies and _ history 
make excellent texts. The rate of cognates 
runs very high in such works and the 
syntax is generally easy; moreover, history 
is especially desirable for classes in conver- 
sation. 

Fourth, Hispanic literature should be 
read as much for its European heritage as 
for its peculiarities. There is nothing so 
charming as Spanish or Spanish American 
regional customs—Escenas Montafiesas, 
Escenas Matritenses, Escenas Andaluzas, 
Tradiciones Peruanas—but the European 
ideal is also important; the Siete Partidas 
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are no less western than English common 
law, and the novelistic tradition that begins 
with the Disciplina Clericalis and Calila 
y Dimna is as vital as the novelistic tra- 
ditions of other nations. These are the 
things the students ought to be studying, 
for the Hispanic world is in one sense but 
a particular manifestation of the common 
culture, Europe. 

My fifth suggestion is a corollary of the 
fourth, and frankly I anticipate strong ob- 
jections. I suggest that some intermediate 
textbooks be drawn up on a thematic basis, 
but with this condition, that the number 
of such textbooks be limited to a few major 
themes, e.g., alabanza de aldea, perfecta 
casada, pundonor, lazarillo, Zaragoza-Nu- 
mancia, civilizacién y barbarie. These 
books could not be used as semester texts, 
since they have a tendency to be non- 
aesthetic, but they could be used as sup- 
plementary material; they might give the 
students a feeling of the continuity in 
Spanish literature which in present text- 
books seems to be lacking. 

I have one other theme, which I have 
reserved for a special paragraph because I 
know from experience that the students 
like it: I call it the Great Dichotomy. The 
following list of names and books describes 
it: La Fontana de Oro, Zumalacarregui, 
Sanz del Rio-Menéndez Pelayo, Galdés- 
Pereda, and even two brothers, Antonio 


and Manuel Machado: 


Pienso en Espana, vendida toda 

de rio a rio, de monte a monte, de mar a mar. 

Toda vendida a la codicia extranjera: el suelo 
y el subsuelo. Vendida toda por lo que pudiéra- 
mos llamar—perdonadme lo paradéjico de la ex- 
presién—la trdgica frivolidad de nuestros reac- 


cionarios. 
(Antonio) 


jOh! La Espafia de Franco, baluarte 


contra la plaga asidtica en Europa, 
siempre vocada a la tremenda hazajia! 


(Manuel ) 


When this theme is given as a background 
lecture or as outside study, the works of 
many authors, e.g., Unamuno and Valle 
Inclan, make much more interesting 
reading. 

My last suggestion looks to the day 
when students coming to college will have 
had three or four years of high school 
Spanish. When that day comes I hope 
that all textbooks are published with one 
view, the enjoyment of the reader. May I 
suggest as a model Clasicos Castellanos? 

‘Yes you do have Cervantes but what 
else is there. Plenty, senor profesor de mi 
alma, and if you have a year or two I shall 
give you a rough idea. 


Rutgers Univ. Gerarp Cox Flynn 


NOTES 


1 After I wrote this paper I happened to pick up 
The Penguin Book of Spanish Verse. Apparent- 
ly the attitude toward Spanish is the same on the 
other side of the Atlantic: “No body of lyrical 
poetry is so seriously univesinannl by British 
readers as the Spanish. For the majority, Spain is 
the country of a single prose masterpiece, Don 
Quixote, and of a dramatic literature much 
raised at home, which has, however, never 
en successfully translated, let alone presented 
on the British stage; Lope de Vega, Tirso de 
Molina, Pedro Calderon de la Barca, are no more 
than names to those who have not read them in 
the original. So, indeed, are the Spanish lyrical 
ts, though with the added p on, meme that 
ere Spain has not the reputation of France or 
Italy. Nevertheless, during her two grand periods 
she was certainly the equal,and possibly the su- 
perior, of either in this field” (Introduction, J. 
M. Cohen). 
21 have no quarrel with Blasco Ibdfiez. The 
uestion is one of emphasis in textbooks, not 
the merits of La Barraca. 


TEACHING SPANISH LITERATURE BY TELEVIS:ON 


On the evening of November 9, 1959, 
the “Du Pont Show of the Month” pre- 
sented a ninety-minute telecast of “I, Don 
Quixote.” Produced by David Susskind, a 
great promoter of “spectaculars,” and with 
a script by Dale Wasserman, the program 
presented some interesting and thought- 


provoking aspects. The story combined 
Cervantes’ life with some of the more 
famous episodes of the Quixote: the one 
about the windmill, the one about the 
helmet of Mambrino, and several which 
took place at the inn. Cervantes’ stay in 
prison was used as a framework for the 
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television drama and after Cervantes nar- 
rated each Quixotic adventure to his fel- 
low prisoners, the adventure was presented 
on the screen. 

One must agree that the program was 
well planned and well executed. The tech- 
nical problems, which no doubt were im- 
mense, were gracefully solved. Most of 
the program was “live,” but video tape was 
used in places which otherwise would have 
been extremely difficult to handle. The 
makeup and costuming were carried out 
excellently, and great care was taken with 
even the smallest details. When it was de- 
cided that of all the available horses a 
brown one best fitted Rocinante’s descrip- 
tion, the horse (not a mare, however.) was 
painted an appropriate white color. The 
windmill scene, which required no small 
technique, was done in a particularly con- 
vincing fashion. The dramatic roles, too, 
were all admirably portrayed; Lee J. Cobb 
played both Cervantes and Don Quixote 
while Eli Wallach and Colleen Dewhurst 
acted in the roles of Sancho and Dulcinea. 
Time magazine, which is often highly 
critical, was very complimentary to “I, Don 
Quixote.” The performance was, according 
to Time’s review (November 23, 1959), 
“.. both poignant and terrifying but 
never out of control.” 

However, despite the many virtues of 
the TV presentation, a question arises 
about the several liberties taken with the 
original material. Lee J. Cobb, pausing in 
one of the numerous rehearsals required 
for the play, gave his interpretation of the 
Ouixote. He said (as reported by the New 
York Times, November 8, 1959, x, 17): 
“Don Quixote’ is a work (for )which 
people have—and justifiably—been putting 
forth their own subjective interpretation 


for hundreds of years. Some readers be- 
lieve that Cervantes meant that (Don) 
Quixote didn’t believe in being a do-good; 
that he wanted to expose banality. We say, 
‘No, no, no.’ ‘This man actually had this 
kind of soul.’ It’s a matter of choice. I 
would hope that if we're successful, right 
before his death—which comes after he’s 
been disabused of his illusions—he is lead 
back to that other world of beauty and 
impracticability. If we're successful, I hope 
the audience will be glad to see that. 
They'll want that to happen. They'd rather 
perpetuate that illusion than what the 
colder, soberer minds around them insist 
is truth.” 

Of course, whether or not the audience 
was left with this idea is not the question. 
The uninitiated spectator certainly did go 
away with some erroneous ones. He, for 
instance, was left with these curious im- 

ressions: that Cervantes was put to death 
™ the Holy Inquisition; that Sancho 
Panza had no more stature or importance 
than a movie cowboy’s sidekick; that Don 
Quixote, a crazy old man, exerted a great 
influence on his Dulcinea. Using a sort of 
Pygmalion theme, the story has an im- 
moral Aldonza Lorenzo converted by Don 
Quixote into a dignified and virtuous lady. 

This is not to be interpreted as another 
indictment against the television industry 
(which is actually doing some very com- 
mendable work), but one wonders whether 
it is justifiable to distort fact, as was done 
in the case of Cervantes’ life, or change 
an acknowledged masterpiece so much in 
order to satisfy the limitations of the tele- 
vision medium and make it more compre- 
hensible and possibly more palatable for 
popular consumption. 


Purdue Univ. Georce J. Epperc 


AUDIO AIDS AND THE TEACHER: A PROTEST 


In the December 1959 Hispania appears 
an article, “Audio Aids and the Teacher,” 
by Joseph H. Matluck. Professor Matluck 
wants Spanish teachers to pronounce 
Spanish well, and he defines clearly and 
laudably his standards. I read the first two 
pages of the article with a glow of ap 


proval, for I too believe firmly (witness the 
Charla presidencial in this issue) that 
teachers should have an active command of 
the language they teach. 

But on the next page, I was somewhat 
nettled to discover that I was being quot- 
ed, as the villain in the piece, for a para- 
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graph from a talk I gave in 1957. Now it 
is usual for speakers to object to being 

uoted out of context, and I do maintain 
that the stress of my whole talk was on 
criteria for choosing aids for teaching the 
living language, including its current pro- 
nunciation. But in the present instance, 
Professor Matluck has done worse than 
— me out of context; he has misread 
the text itself. 

He leads up to his quotation of me by 
saying that the teacher with faulty pro- 
nunciation seldom does anything about it, 
and “he’s usually not expected to do any- 
thing about it. A good many of our leaders 
are equally to blame in bending over back- 
wards in defending teachers with bad pro- 
nunciation. A case in point is the position 
taken by one, of our leading professors [!] 
at a recent meeting. After making a pretty 
good case for the oral-aural method and 
stressing the importance of good pronuncia- 
tion, he discusses—all too briefly—the value 
of records and tapes as a supplement to the 


beginning textbook: 


What about records—or tapes—as a supplement 
to the beginning textbook? If the school has a 


language gore such aids have a distinct 


advantage, but if they are to be used only in the 
classroom, in the presence of the teacher, they 
may or may not be worth the extra expense and 
the need for having equipment at hand. If the 
classroom teacher has a good accent in the for- 
eign language, what he says can be a more 
flexible and therefore more effective model than 
that of the record or tape. If the teacher’s accent 
is defective, the contrast with the recorded voice 
may embarrass him, inhibit his teaching, and 
disconcert his students. The ideal situation is one 


AN AFTERNOON 


One day last April my wife and I had 
the pleasure of visiting Alejandro Casona 
in his apartment in Buenos Aires.‘ We sat 
in his book-lined study and chatted, mostly 
of him and his plays. Casona, at fifty-six, 
is of medium height and weight, balding, 
and has a strong and interesting face. His 
eloquent and elegant Spanish effortlessly 
kept pace with his nimble thoughts. Even 
to unexpected questions his answers would 
come appropriately with never the slightest 
pause to search for le mot juste. It was to 
us an impressive exhibition. 


where other voices (live or recorded), no better 
than emphasis—JHM) but different from 
that c he teacher, are introduced to accustom 
the student’s ear to a variety of inflections.” 


Professor Matluck goes on: “Does the 
author mean that the student already 
handicapped with a teacher who may be a 
poor model of the spoken language, must 
therefore be further deprived of any chance 
of ever hearing the language eden in a 
native or quasi-native manner? If a teach- 
er’s pronunciation is defective, that is pre- 
cisely when the taped drills are more nec- 
essary than ever. How are his students ever 
going to hear the correct spoken language 
without them?” 

I apologize for the length of these quo- 
tations. My defense is that, even without 
context, no one can honestly interpret the 
“ideal situation” as one where a teacher: 
with faulty pronunciation seeks out other 
voices, no better than his own, but faulty 
in different ways, so that his students ma 
be — to a variety of faulty models. It 
was obvious to me, and to my audience at 
the University of Wisconsin, that the ideal 
situation is that of a teacher with excellent 
pronunciation who therefore seeks, not 
voices better than his own, but different 
voices, so that the student will not equate 
the sound of the language with their teach- 
er’s voice. I hope that this is now clear to 
Professor Matluck and to my present pa- 
tient readers. 


Donatp D. WaALsH 
MLA FL Program, New York City 


WITH CASONA 


He told us that modern Spanish drama- 
tists up to 1927 had followed, knowingly 
or not, in the tradition of Calderén; how- 
ever, he and Lorca became prime expo- 
nents of the tradicién de Lope. Naturally 
then we spoke of the vital role of the wom- 
an in Lope’s plays. He agreed with my 
opinion that in pls plots the woman 
often has an importance, a force and di- 
mension unmatched in the works of other 
siglo de oro dramatists. Casona stated his 
belief that Lope enhanced the feminine 
roles largely because his “stars” were usual- 
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ly his mistresses. However, he added that 
the women in Spain have always been 
more important than foreigners believed. 
Even today, he said, the Basque women 
sign the deeds. 

There is no question at all that in his 
own theatre, like that of Lorca, the women 
possess a depth and strength which at times 
is phenomenal, though never incredible. 
In Casona’s case, unlike Lope’s, the strong 
and meaty feminine roles often result from 
the fact that the modern Spanish theater 
has produced such outstanding actresses. 
Casona himself told us he wrote his master- 
piece, Dama del Alba, expressly for Mar- 
garita Xirgu. She came from Chile to 
Buenos Aires one day to see him and 
asked, “What do you have for me?” Ca- 
sona told us “You just couldn’t write any 
role for a superb actress like her. It had to 
be a queen, an empress—or Death.” And 
so of that meeting was born the Dama del 
Alba, written for the great Xirgu, who had 
years before performed in Madrid the 
estrenos of La Sirena Varada and Otra 
Vez el Diablo. Cit is interesting to reflect 
that in the Spanish theater the company 
is usually known by the name of the lead- 
ing woman. In the United States it seems 
our acting teams almost invariably put the 
man’s name first; e.g., Lunt and Fontanne, 
Cronyn and Tandy.) 

Casona said that Los aérboles mueren de 
pie has been his most popular play abroad, 
having been staged in twenty countries. 
Incidentally, he showed us a telegram in 
Russian which he had just received from 
Moscow announcing the opening of one 
of his plays there. It can surely be said 
that Casona is the most popular playwright 
in the Spanish language. His latest play, 
Tres diamantes y una mujer, was awaiting 
a theater in Buenos Aires for its estreno. 
The individual plays there do not often 
have a long run but the theaters are evi- 
dently booked far in advance. While we 
were in Buenos Aires there were twenty- 
five to thirty plays on the boards. Since for 
forty or fifty cents one could obtain a fine 
main floor seat (platea), it is easy to see 
that neither actor nor playwright waxes 
very fat from his artistic endeavors. 

Casona, however, has been able to live 
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by his pen—a very neat trick for any Span- 
ish language author. For not only does he 
write for the stage but he has written or 
rewritten many movie and _ television 
scripts. Yet he told us, rather unhappily, 
that he can not afford a car nor a trip to 
Europe or the United States. He longs for 
one hit on Broadway—“para independi- 
zarme.” 

He has been living in Argentina for 
twenty years. He left Mexico after a stay 
of less than a year because “The theater 
was my life and there was no theater in 
Mexico at that time.” But while he lived 
there he was very fond of Mexico. 

We talked of the movie “Cat on a Hot 
Tin Roof” which Casona had just seen. 
He was bitter about the censorship in the 
Hollywood treatment, which soft-pedalled 
the obvious homosexuality found in the 
play. He is not, however, against censor- 
ship per se. Television or “anything that 
comes into the home” should be subject to 
censorship, but the movies or theater 
should be relatively free. 

During this discussion: he stated that he 
thought Arthur Miller quite superior to 
Tennessee Williams. He admitted Wil- 
liams had some poetic touches in “Glass 
Menagerie,” but said there were very few 
in “Streetcar” and almost none in “Cat on 
a Hot Tin Roof.” According to Casona, 
nothing of Williams can approach Miller’s 
“Crucible” or “Death of a Salesman.” 

Then we chatted about the difficulty of 
writing plays. When I said that they 
seemed to be harder to write than either 
novels or short stories he heartily agreed. 
In the novel, he maintained, the reader 
takes the author’s palabra de honor for 
granted. It goes unquestioned. But in a 
play the viewer has to be convinced in 
word and deed. 

We spoke briefly of Casona’s Teatro del 
Pueblo which he directed in Spain for five 
years until the outbreak of the Spanish 
Civil War. Unlike Lorca’s company, which 
played the principal cities in the provinces, 
the troupe led by Casona performed in 
hundreds of tiny villages, many of which 
had never before witnessed a stage per- 
formance. To such audiences they present- 
ed three or four farces or light comedies, 
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each of a half-hour duration. They were 
helped wherever they were by the villagers 
in the building of a crude stage. Its crude- 
ness may well be imagined for Casona said 
that the construction took about forty-five 
minutes. The plots presented by the com- 
pany were often already known to the 
townsfolk who, so Casona said, had learned 
by heart the themes taken from Don Qui- 
xote or Conde Lucanor. 

Our host, who spoke convincingly and 
feelingly throughout our visit, was espe- 
cially eloquent when he uttered his disap- 
pointment with the present American 
treatment of Franco Spain. “In 1945,” he 
said, “the United States was the hope of 
the world.” But he regards our backing of 
Franco now as unwise as well as immoral. 
He feels certain that the Generalissimo 
cannot be trusted at all and would aban- 


don any agreement whenever an occasion 
for bettering his personal position would 
occur. 

We took our leave regretfully and then 
we mused, also regretfully, on the fate that 
dooms a dramatist of the artistic breadth 
of Casona to remain largely unknown to 
the vast majority of English-speaking 
theater-goers. 


Univ. of Kansas City Brernarp 


NOTE 


1Tt is not the purpose of this paper to outline 
Casona’s life and works. Two very good recent 
sources for such data are the fine introductions 
to the text editions of La Barca sin Pescador of 
Balseiro and Owre (Oxford, 1955), and Los 
arboles mueren de pie by Juan Rodriguez-Caste- 
llano (Holt, 1953). 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1960 


As a result of the mail ballot, the follow- 
ing officers of the Association are declared 
elected for 1960: 


President (1960): 
Dwight L. Bolinger, Univ. of South- 
ern California 


Third Vice President (1960-62) 
Norman P. Sacks, Oberlin College 


Secretary-Treasurer (1960-62): 

L. H. Turk, DePauw University 
Editor of “Hispania” (1960-62): 

R. G. Mead, Jr., Univ. of Connecticut 
Executive Council (1960-62): 

Mildred C. Thelen, English High 

School, Lynn, Mass. 

Gerald E. Wade, Univ. of Tennessee 


January 1, 1960 L. H. Turk, Secretary 


THE 1960 ANNUAL MEETING 


Our Forty-Second Annual Meeting will 
take place in San Diego on December 
28-30, 1960. Watch this department for 
further announcements concerning _ it. 
Chairmen for the various sections at the 
San Diego meeting have been selected, 
and members who would like to read 
papers at that time are urged to communi- 
cate with the proper chairman: 


General Program Chairman: Mrs. Margit 
W. MacRae, Educ. Center, 4100 Nor- 


mal St., San Diego 3, Calif. 


Language Session. Chairman: 
Matluck, Dept. of Romance 
University of Texas, Austin. 


Literature Session. Chairman: William M. 
Whitby, Univ. of Southern California, 
Los Angles 7. 


Elementary and High School Session. 
Chairman: Helen Kwapil, 1227 Warren 
Ave., Seattle 9, Wash. 


oseph H. 
anguages, 
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In accordance with the Constitution of 
the Association, I have appointed Agnes 
M. Brady and Margit W. MacRae as mem- 
bers of the Nominating Committee to serve 
for three years and I have designated 
Agatha Cavallo to serve as. Chairman of 
the Committee for 1960. The composition 
of the Committee for 1960 is as follows: 


1960: Agatha Cavallo, Wright Junior 
College, Chicago 
Roberta King, W. H. Adamson 


In accordance with the Constitution of 
the Association, I have appointed Harvey 
L. Johnson and Victor R. B. Oelschlager 
as new members of the Committee on 
Honorary Members to serve for five years. 
John M. Fein will serve as Chairman of 
the Committee for 1960. The composition 
of the Committee for 1960 is as follows: 
1960: John M. Fein, Duke Univ., Dur- 
ham, North Carolina 
Carl A. Tyre, New Mexico State 
Univ., University Park 
1960-61 Erwin K. Mapes, State Univ. of 


Iowa, Iowa City 
James O. Swain, Univ. of Ten- 


Professor Lowell Dunham, Univ. of 
Oklahoma, has accepted appointment as 
Director of the AATSP Placement Bureau, 
beginning June 30, 1960, the date on 


Article I. Name 


The name of this Association is The 
American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese. 


Article II. Purpose 
Its purpose is to advance the study of 


HIspANIA 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE FOR 1960 


COMMITTEE ON HONORARY MEMBERS FOR 1960 


NEW CHAIRMAN FOR THE PLACEMENT BUREAU 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


(Revised text as approved during the Business Meeting, Dec. 29, 1959.) 


H.S., Dallas, Texas 


1960-61: Nicholson B. Adams, Univ. of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
William H. Shoemaker, Univ. of 
Illinois, Urbana 

1960-62 Agnes M. Brady, Univ. of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence 
Margit W. MacRae, San Diego 
Public Schools 


Dwicnr L. President 


nessee, Knoxville 
1960-62 Juan R. Castellano, Duke Univ., 
Durham, North Carolina 
osé Sanchez, Univ. of Illinois, 
Navy Pier, Chicago 
1960-63 José Juan Arrom, Yale Univ., 
New Haven, Conn. 
Edith F. Helman, Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston 
1960-64 Harvey L. Johnson, Indiana Univ., 
Bloomington 
Victor R. B. Oelschlager, Florida 
State Univ., Tallahassee 


Dwicnurt L. Bouincer, President 


which the resignation of Professor Agnes 
M. Brady, former Director, becomes effec- 
tive. 


the Hispanic languages and literatures 
(Spanish, Spanish-American, Portuguese, 
and Brazilian) through the promotion of 
friendly relations among its members, 
through the publication of articles and the 
results of investigation by members [or 
others], through the presentation and dis- 
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cussion of papers at Annual Meetings, and 
through such other means as may tend to 
promote a sympathetic knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the Hispanic languages and 
literatures. 


Article II. Membership 

Section 1. There are four classes of 
membership: active, student, honorary, and 
emeritus. 

Section 2. Active membership is open 
to all teachers of the Hispanic languages 
and literatures and to all others interested 
in Hispanic culture. 

Section 3. Student membership is open, 
for a maximum period of three years, to 
undergraduate and graduate students. Stu- 
dent members enjoy all privileges except 
the right to vote. 

Section 4. Distinguished foreign His- 
panists residing outside the United States 
and Canada, to a number not to exceed 
forty, may be elected to honorary member- 
ship. The Committee on Honorary Mem- 
bers consists of ten members, who serve for 
five years. Two new members are ap- 
pointed each January by the President, 
who also appoints one of the continuing 
members as Chairman. The Committee 
presents to the Executive Council the 
names and qualifications of persons for 
honorary membership. These names are 
presented for final action to the members 
attending the Annual Business Meeting. 

Section 5. The Executive Council is au- 
thorized to elect to emeritus membership 
any retired teacher of Spanish or Portu- 
guese [of long standing as a member of 
the Association] who has paid dues for 
twenty years or more. 

Section 6. Honorary and emeritus mem- 
bers receive certificates of election, signed 
by the President and the Secretary-Treas- 
urer. They receive Hispania gratis and they 
enjoy all privileges except the right to vote. 


Article IV. Officers and Executive Council 


Section 1. The Officers of the Associa- 
tion are a President, three Vice Presidents, 
a Secretary-Treasurer, and the Editor of 
Hispania. Each year a Third Vice Presi- 
dent is elected. He advances after one year 
to Second Vice President, and after two 
years to First Vice President. The Execu- 


tive Council consists of the above officers, 
the three most recent past presidents, and 
six other members, of whom two are 
elected each year. 

Section 2. The term of office is one year 
for the President and three years for all 
other members of the Executive Council. 
All terms begin January 1. Each retiring 
President serves as a member of the Execu- 
tive Council for three years. 

Section 3. There is a Nominating Com- 
mittee of six members (not officers of the 
Association), who serve for three years. 
The President appoints the two new mem- 
bers, and he appoints, as Chairman, one 
of the continuing members of the Com- 
mittee. After obtaining the consent of the 
nominees, the Chairman transmits the 
nominations to the President and the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. The latter prepares and 
distributes a ballot with blank spaces for 
writing in the names of other candidates. 
Ballots, to be counted, must be signed and 
they must reach the Secretary-Treasurer by 
December 15. 

Section 4. All elected members of the 
Executive Council are chosen by majority 
vote. 

Section 5. Vacancies, except in the of- 
fice of President, are filled by the Execu- 
tive Council. 


Section 6. An Honorary President, out- 
standing in his services to Hispanic studies, 
may be nominated in writing by any mem- 
ber of the Association to the Executive 
Council. If approved by the Council, the 
nomination is submitted to the Annual 
Meeting for action. 


Article V. Duties of Officers 


Section 1. The President presides at all 
meetings of the Executive Council and at 
all Business Meetings of the Association. 
In his absence, .he Vice Presidents preside 
at these meetings. The President appoints 
the Chairmen and the new members of the 
Nominating Committee and the Committee 
on Honorary Members and the Chairmen 
of the sessions of the next Annual Meeting. 
He may also make other necessary ap- 
pointments. 

Section 2. The Secretary-Treasurer, who 
also acts as Secretary of the Executive 
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Council, is custodian of all funds, collect- 
ing membership fees and other money due 
the Association, and paying bills. He is 
bonded in a sum determined by the Execu- 
tive Council. He maintains a general over- 
sight of the Chapters of the Association. 
The Executive Council may appoint a 
Chapter Adviser to assist him in hana'ing 
the Chapter activities. With the advice of 
the President and the Executive Council, 
the Secretary-Treasurer makes the arrange- 
ments for the Annual Meeting. 

Article VI. Duties of the Executive Council 

Section 1. The Executive Council ad- 
ministers the affairs of the Association. 

Section 2. The Council assists the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer in planning for the An 
nual Meeting. 

Section 3. The Council may appoint 
committees to investigate and report upon 
subjects related to the purposes of the As- 
sociation. 

Section 4. The Council, through its Sec- 
retary, makes a report of its activities at 
each Annual Meeting. Its policies and ac- 
tions are subject to the direction and ap- 
proval of the Association. 

Section 5. A regular meeting of the 
Council precedes each Annual Meeting. 
Four or more members of the Council may 
request of the Secretary-Treasurer a special 
meeting of the Council. The Secretary- 
Treasurer transmits any such request to the 
other members of the Council. If a majority 
of the members of the Council favor such 
a meeting, it must be held. All Council 
members must be notified two weeks in 
advance of the date and place of the 
meeting. 

Section 6. If an emergency prevents the 
holding of an Annual Meeting, the Coun- 
cil carries on the business of the Association. 


Article VII. Dues 

Section 1. Each active and each student 
member pays as annual dues a sum fixed 
at any annual meeting of the Association. 
No member in default may exercise any 
privilege of membership 

Section 2. Annual dues are payable in 
advance on January 1. Any member whose 
dues have not reached the Secretary-Treas- 
urer by April 1 is dropped from the rolls. 

Section 3. Honorary and emeritus mem- 


bers are exempt from the payment of dues. 
Section 4. Any member, or any person 
eligible for membership, may because a life 
member, exempt from dues, by a single 
payment of thirty times the annual dues 
or by paying ten times the annual dues for 
three successive years. With each decade 
of active membership in good standing, the 
fee for life membership is diminished by 
one fourth. Active members who have paid 
dues for forty years automatically become 
life members without further payment. 


Article VIII. Official Organ of the 
Association 

Section 1. The official publication of the 
Association, Hispania, is sent to all mem- 
bers in good standing. 

Section 2. Its staff, except the Editor, is 
appointed by the Executive Council, on 
nomination by the Editor, and consists of 
an Editor’s Advisory Council of not more 
than five members, not more than fifteen 
Associate Editors, and an Advertising 
Manager. 

Section 3. The members of the staff hold 
office for three years. Of the Associate Edi- 
tors, at least three are appointed each year. 

Section 4. The Editor is responsible for 
editing and publishing all material that ap 
pears in Hispania. 

Article IX. Annual Meeting 

The Association meets annually at such 
time and place as the Executive Council 
selects, and those present constitute a 
quorum. 


Article X. Local Chapters 


Section 1. Local Chapters of the Associ- 
ation may be organized by ten or more 
members in good standing in the National 
Association. Chapter Constitutions must 
be approved by the Executive Council of 
the Association. Each Chapter must have, 
at all times, at least ten members in good 
standing in the Association. 

Section 2. In January of each year, the 
Chapter Secretary must send the names of 
the members of his Chapter to the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Association. 


Article XI. Amendments 


Section 1. Any proposed amendment 
must be signed by five members of the 
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Association and sent to the Secretary- 
Treasurer two months before the publica- 
tion date of the September issue of 
Hispania. The Secretary-Treasurer arranges 
for the publication in Hispania of any 
amendment thus proposed. 

Section 2. Any amendment so published 
may be adopted by two thirds of the mem- 
bers present and voting at any Annual 
Meeting. 


Article XII. By-Laws 


By-Laws may be adopted at any Annual 
Meeting of the Association. 


Article XIII. Enabling Clause 


This Constitution and any amendments 
and by-laws subsequently seul shall go 
into effect immediately upon their adoption 
by the Association. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CORNER 


LANGUAGES HAVE FEET 


Language teachers, in for a penny, have 
the habit of going in for a pound and 
climbing on the bandwagon to put all their 
eggs in one basket. With this explosi-e 
metaphor I hope to blast a few ounces of 
high-grade ore from a vein that has almost 
been worked out: Sputnik. 

Two years ago the Russians demon- 
strated that there is no monopoly on brains. 
Our pride was touched in its most sensi- 
tive spot—leadership in material things; 
and leadership was challenged at what 
the public had been taught to believe was 
its apex: the creations of its men of science 
that might be useful in a war. The nervous 
second thought to which this gave rise 
first routed the scientists from their com- 

lacency but as it grew more reflective 
oases to shake the whole of education and 
it was quite a tremor, for what should have 
been its solidest timbers were not as steady 
as they once had been. The scientist might 
be the man of the hour, but education was 
indivisible, and what if for the lack of a 
linguist the mathematician was lost, and 
for the lack of a mathematician,—the 
scientist was lost? 

So a year after that fateful event, Life 
Adjustment finally met its match in a force 
that drove through Congress an unprece- 
dented piece of legislation setting a value 
upon education that had never been ap- 
preciated before, and setting certain values 
within education among which that of 
foreign language stood high. Education 
was needed for defense. Languages were 


needed for defense. Language teachers had 
the pleasantly unsettling experience of 
being looked upon with some respect. It 
would be unprofessional of any language 
teacher not to be everlastingly grateful for 
this recognition. 

But something is implied that needs to 
be aired. It is that the value of our field— 
of languages, even of education as a whole 
—has more extrinsic than intrinsic worth. 
Education is valued not so much for its 
own sake as for its contribution to some- 
thing. Now this must be at least partially 
true in a world as complicated as ours, 
where everything leans against something 
else, and our main business, apart from 
procreation, seems to be that of taking in 
one another’s washing. There still remains 
a small matter of priority. Put the question 
this way: Does a setback in defense mean 
a contributory weakness in education, or 
does a setback in education mean a contrib- 
utory weakness in defense? In other words, 
which is the universal? Or, without debat- 
ing the rival claims of defense and educa- 
tion to the unique distinction, the ques- 
tion asks whether foreign languages, 
science, mathematics, and the rest of what 
constitutes: the core of education is able to 
stand on its own feet, a universal in its 
own right. 

I see a danger in basing our chief claim 
to attention on the slogan that we must 
have languages for defense. We are as 
vulnerable in that posture as we were not 
so long ago when we argued for mental 
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discipline, or for the facilitation of travel, 
or for jobs as interpreters and translators. 
I believe that our only permanently secure 

sition is the one to which we returned 
Eefore and should return again: to hold 
that languages are an essential part of 
education and that education is a prime 
value that needs no excuse for existence. 
Languages and the rest of education are 
needed as much in untroubled times as in 
troubled, lest what is untroubled become 
troubled, or simply because it is human to 
want to know. 

The architects of NDEA were wise, for 


they went no farther in the subordination 


THE MLA FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


Questionnaires.—Our rate of progress in gath- 
ering statistics on FL offerings or enrollments 
has been diminished by the discovery that all our 
questionnaires, like those prepared by the gov- 
ernment itself, must be approved by the Office of 
Education and then by the Bureau of the Budget. 
Breathing hard among the ensuing and encircling 
red tape, we have prepared and submitted for 
approval the following questionnaires on FLs in 
the following areas: public elementary schools, 
independent schools, junior and senior high 
schools, colleges and universities, requirements 
for undergraduate degrees, the teaching of mod- 
ern FLs in colleges and universities, state stand- 
ards for certification of modern FL teachers, 
curricula for the training of FL teachers in 
teachers colleges, schools of education, liberal arts 
colleges, and graduate schools. We are shaping 
questionnaires on FLs in adult education and in 
commercial and correspondence schools. 


Proficiency examinations—wise or unwise poli- 
cy?—This was the theme of the 18th Annual 
Meeting of the Council on Cooperation in Teach- 
er Education of the American Council on Edu- 
cation (22-24 Oct. 1959 in Washington, D.C.). 
The general session which closed the three-day 
conference agreed upon the following points: 
“I. The Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education believes that the desirable way to 
assure the competency of beginning teachers is 
through ‘approved’ programs of teacher educa- 
tion which should provide the great majority of 
American teachers. It is important that all those 
concerned (state legal authorities, college facul- 
ties and administrators, the organized profession, 
etc.) work together in the steady improvement 
of such programs. 

“Evaluative techniques either exist or can be 


of languages and the other fields than the 
application of a name. They housed us in 
the Office of Education, not the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and left the control of 
our destinies in our own hands. We can 
best show our gratitude by proving that 
foreign-language study has something per- 
manent to offer to the well-being of the 
world, that its teachers are useful in good 
times and bad. In short, that foreign lan- 
guages in the United States are capable of 
standing on their own feet. The proof lies 
in both our craftsmanship and our states- 
manship. 

Dwicur L. 


Conducted by the Eprror 


developed that are dependable enough to serve 
as a means of measuring the methodology and 
knowledge of subject matter of various disci- 
plines—academic and professional. Tests of per- 
sonality traits and the art of teaching are not as 
yet sufficiently developed to be used for determ- 
ining the competency of teachers. 


“II. The Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education therefore recommends that proficiency 
examinations be used: A. In institutional pro- 
grams for the preparation of teachers: I. As one 
of the means of institutional self-evaluation 
Proficiency tests, developed by persons compe- 
tent in the subject to be tested and skilled in 
test development, together with professional test 
makers, should be used by institutions to test the 
quality of institutional programs in both academic 
and professional fields. 2. As one of the bases of 
institutional recommendations of candidates for 
the license to teach. Such examinations may also 
be used to fulfill certain parts of the required 
programs of teacher education, but not as a 
substitute for classroom teaching experience. 
Insofar as possible, faculty members should par- 
ticipate in test development throughout the pro- 
gram of preparation. 3. As one of the means of 
permitting students who are competent in a 
given field to move ahead as rapidly as they can. 
B. In the recommendation for certification of 
teachers by institutions with approved programs: 
1. As one of the means for making it possible 
for individuals who have the bachelor’s degree or 
its equivalent and show promise of teaching skill 
to be tested in academic and professional fields 
even though they have not completed the usual 
teacher preparation programs. Higher than aver- 
age standards should be set for individuals enter- 
ing the profession by this route. 2. As one of the 
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means for testing those seeking to enter new 
teaching fields without the usual prior collegiate 
preparation in those fields. 
“II. The Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education recommends that research and devel- 
opment in proficiency examinations of all kinds 
encouraged and subsidized. The Modern Lan- 
guage Association in proposing requirements and 
in developing tests for assessing competency in 
the teaching of foreign languages has set an 
example that may be followed by other academic 
and professional disciplines.” 


Cultural overtones lost and found.—A firm be- 
liever in progress and the wonders of science, we 
list a few products of our new translating ma- 
chine: ‘living room,’ ‘out of work,’ ‘delicate eat- 
ing,’ ‘recognition,’ ‘over table,’ ‘of rigor,’ ‘piece 
of resistance,’ ‘resurging,’ ‘rebirth,’ ‘sweet to do 
nothing,’ ‘entrance,’ ‘object of art,’ ‘flight to the 
wind,’ and ‘success of esteem.’ Mystified? Then 
try Lebensraum, hors d’oeuvre, Delicatessen, 
reconnaissance, sobremesa, de rigueur, piéce de 
résistance, risorgimento, renaissance, dolce far 
niente, entrée, objet d'art, vol au vent, and succés 
d’estime. Try some on your translating machine 
and send us the results. 


Chinese Conference.—Supported by funds 
from The Ford Foundation and under the direc- 
tion of Professor John Carroll of Harvard, a bat- 
tery of tests of Spoken and Written Chinese has 
been prepared. To begin an evaluation of these 
tests and to consider other problems related to 
the teaching of Chinese as a spoken language, a 
group of distinguished teachers of Chinese assem- 
bled in New York 15 to 17 Oct. 1959. After two 
and a half days of conferences, the group asked 
the MLA to provide clearinghouse facilities for 
information on current programs, texts and su 
plementary materials, enrollments, lists of fen 
ers, pedagogical work in progress. Mrs. Jeannette 
Chao of the FLP staff will gather and dissemi- 
nate this information. Members of the conference 
agreed to try out Professor Carroll’s Chinese tests 
and report the results to the MLA. It is hoped 
that the MLA can find funds to have a second 
meeting of the whole group and also meetings 
of the Advisory Committee: Professor Nicholas 
C. Bodman, Foreign Service Institute, Professor 
Yuen-Ren Chao, California; Professor F. W. 
Cleaves, Harvard; Professor Henry C. Fenn, 
Yale Institute of Far Eastern Languages; Pro- 
fessor Harold E. Shadick, Cornell; Professor 
Lien-sheng Yang, Harvard; and Professor Harriet 
Mills, Columbia. 


Avoirdupoids.—Speaking of cultural overtones, 
we were reminded of the Spanish proverb “Lo 
que no mata engorda” (What doesn’t kill fat- 
tens). This is, in context, a fatalistic expression, 
a Kill or Cure kind of thing, because getting fat 
is good as opposed to dying. Compare the con- 
temporary American “It’s either harmful or it 
makes you fat.” 


La buena vecina.—A recent exchange of letters 
“Oct. 26, 1959, 3716 Third Ave., Bronx 56, 


N.Y. Dear Sirs: I am a housewife living in a 
Spanish speaking neighborhood mainly Cubans 
and Puerto Ricans. I would like to learn to speak 
their language in order to get along with them 
better. Recently I attended a Public School at 
night only to find that the language spoken in 
Spain is different from the Puerto Rican dialect. 
Is there anyway I can learn the language without 
paying the $300 or $400 that most private 
schools charge? Because my husband and I are 
on a budget. Do you know if those phonograph 
records are an effective way to learn a foreign 
language? My daughter is 2 years old and will 
be attending a nursery school next year and 
most of the children who attend the nursery 
school come from Spanish speaking homes and 
therefore will not be able to speak English very 
well. Can you tell me at what age to start teach- 
ing her a foreign language? I am enclosing 15c. 
Please send me ‘Foreign Languages in the Ele- 
mentary School.’ Thank you. Mrs. Bernice Hill. 
Dear Mrs. Hill: We are happy to know of your 
plans to learn Spanish and to teach it to your 
daughter. She can begin to learn Spanish as soon 
as English is clearly established as her dominant 
language, which is very soon. She will probably 
pick up Spanish in nursery school. As for your 
own learning of Spanish, do not be misled by 
people saying that Puerto Ricans don’t talk Span- 
ish. Their form of Spanish is something like the 
English of a Southerner, different from ours in 
accent and occasionally in vocabulary, but basic- 
ally the same language. If you learn Spanish in 
a public night school, you will find that the 
Puerto Ricans will be charmed by your efforts to 
speak their language, and very helpful to you in 
improving your ability to understand and speak 
it. Phonograph record language courses can 

very helpful if you yourself repeat aloud what 
you hear. I hope that you do succeed in learning 
to speak Spanish. It is a fine neighborly gesture. 
Muy buena suerte. Sincerely, Donald D. Walsh.” 


KU and CR.—The Univ. of Kansas and the 
Univ. of Costa Rica have undertaken a program 
that will involve exchanges of undergraduate 
and graduate students and faculty members. The 
program is sponsored by the U.S. State Dept. 
and the Carnegie Corporation. The first step will 
take ten KU Spanish majors and Prof. Seymour 
Menton to Costa Rica for a year beginning in 
February. Next August a group of KU faculty 
members, after a two month seminar, will visit 
Costa Rica for a month, continue seminar work 
in 1960-61 and return to Costa Rica in the sum- 
mer of 1961. A group of Costa Rican graduate 
students and instructors will do graduate work, 
mostly in science, at KU in 1960-61. KU has 
upped its FL graduation requirement from 10 to 
16 semester hours. 


“American Traveler's Companion.”—Small 
enough to go in the pocket, but with mercifully 
clear and large type, this word and phrase book 
by Graydon S$. DeLand of Florida State Univ. 
seems an unusually useful vade mecum. The 
approximately 5000 entries are in six parallel 
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columns (English, French, German, Italian, 
Portuguese, Spanish). For the rapid traveler 
whose vocabulary is on the weak side, this vol- 
ume is indispensable. The chairside traveler will 
find the comparative lexicography fascinating. Its 
three hundred pages are handsomely bound in a 
flexible cover. It may be purchased from Ameri- 
can Traveler's Companion, 1228 Crestview Ave., 
Tallahassee, Florida. Price, $4. 


Testing Program.—At the Biltmore Hotel 17-18 
Oct. 1959 we brought together thirty-five Area 
Chairmen (seven areas of competence in each of 
five languages) for a most successful meeting of 
minds and talents. Most of the two-day meeting 
was devoted to meetings of sub-committees 
grouped together by areas. In the area of Pro- 
fessional Preparation no further subdividing will 
be done. The five area representatives, assisted 
by two consultants, will produce the test. But in 
the other six areas each member present at the 
Biltmore Conference will be in turn the chair- 
man of a three-man test-construction committee 
which will meet at times and places agreed upon 
by the membership for the actual production of 
the tests. The Committees: Listening Compre- 
hension: Chairman, Jack Stein of Harvard (Ger- 
man), Edward Geary of Harvard (French), 
James Ferrigno of Massachusetts (Italian), Rich- 
ard Burgi of Yale (Russian), Patricia O’Connor 
of Brown (Spanish); Speaking, Chairman, Stan- 
ley Sapon of Ohio State (Spanish), James Ian- 
nucci of St. Joseph’s College (French ), Herbert 
Penzl of Michigan (German), Robert Politzer of 
Michigan (Italian), William Edgerton of Indi- 
ana (Russian); Reading, Chairman, Curt R. 
Goedsche of Northwestern (German), Linn Ed- 
sall of Wayne State (French), Norma Fornaciari 
of Roosevelt (Italian), Assya Humesky of Michi- 
gan (Russian), Frederick Agard of Cornell 
(Spanish); Writing, Chairman, Nelson Brooks 
of Yale (French), Joseph Reichard of Oberlin 
(German), Robert Serafino of Stamford High 
School (Italian), Horace Lunt of Harvard (Rus- 
sian), Elizabeth Nichols of Yale (Spanish); 
Applied Linguistics, Chairman, Fernand Marty 
of Wellesley (French), W. Freeman Twaddell 
of Brown (German), Edward Williamson of 
Wesleyan (Italian), William Cornyn of Yale 
(Russian), Sol Saporta of Indiana (Spanish); 
Culture, Chairman, Theodore Andersson of 
Texas (Spanish), George May of Yale (French), 
Elsa Fleissner of Wells (German), Charles 
Speroni of California (Italian), Leon Stilman 
of Columbia (Russian); Professional Prepara- 
tion, Chairman, Alfred G. Pellegrino of Maine 
(Italian), Germaine Cressey of Montclair State 
Coll. (French), George Scherer of Colorado 
(German), Emma _ Birkmaier of Minnesota 
(Russian), Mary Thompson of the Glastonbury 
Public Schools (Spanish) Consultants: Meyer 
Krakowski of Los Angeles City Coll. and Nelson 
Brooks of Yale. 


1960 Institutes.—A list of the 1960 Summer In- 
stitutes became available in mid-December from 
the Office of the Language Development Section, 
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Financial Aid Branch, Division of Higher Educa- 
tion, U.S. Office of Education, Dept. of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 
Teachers interested in attending any of these 
Institutes should have their name on file for the 
first mailing out of this list. 

Bilingualism in ten days.—The most absurd of 
all the overstatements of language-learning rec- 
ords appeared in an ad in the New York Times 
on 1 Nov. 1959. The advertiser is William 
Barton Marsh Co. of New York. The record 
course is ‘Instant’ Language. The pitch: “Amaz- 
ing new course starts you speaking Tiss, Span- 
ish, Russian, or German—in just 2% hours—or 
your money back! Spend 15 minutes a day for 
10 days and you'll be bilingual! New psycho- 
logical learning technique called “Reinforced 
Response,” developed at Columbia and Harvard 
Universities, aealios you to learn, understand, 
speak 3,500 words and 1,000 colloquial phrases— 
the equivalent of 80% of your normal English 
conversational vocabulary. 

“Not just another record course. Only with 
‘Instant’ Language do adults and children learn 
so much, so fast, so easily—without the drudgery 
of memorization. 

“Instant? Language course includes 2 33% 
rpm long playing records, special text and dic- 
tionary.” 

Spanish for the Air Force.—General Henry K. 
Mooney, Commanding General of the 16th Air 
Force, is to be applauded for an enlightened 
policy with regard to the study of Spanish by Air 
Force personnel stationed in Spain. Such study 
has been mandatory since April 1957. A thou- 
sand airmen a year have a sixty-hour intensive 
course in Spoken Spanish under the general 
supervision of Walter Rubin, Director of Spanish 
Language Training in the Air Force Command. 
To our knowledge, this is the only European 
Command of any branch of the Armed Services 
where personnel must learn the language of the 
country in which they are stationed. We hope 
that this example will be followed in other areas. 


Vocational survey.—Among the surveys that 
the MLA has undertaken to do as part of its 
overall study of FL teaching is that of vocational 
opportunities for FL students. We have subcon- 
tracted a small study to Kenneth Craven and 
Leonard Cohan of the New York City Communi- 
ty College. They have already begun this study, 
to ascertain the nature and degree of the specific 
needs of industry, government, and research or- 
ganizations for trained FL technical information 
personnel. : Preliminary research tends to show 
need for students who know one or more of the 
critical and strategic languages together with 
some basic science and some library science. 
Such people are badly needed by top scientific 
researchers. As part of their survey, the two re- 
searchers hope to persuade colleges to develop a 
curriculum to meet this need. 


“Guide for the FL Major.”—In the May 1955 
issue of Hispania appeared a Guide for the 
Spanish Major, prepared by Gardiner H. London 
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and Robert G. Mead, Jr., of the Univ. of Con- 
necticut. It attempted to tell the student what 
source materials he should know and to serve as 
a handbook that the teacher could recommend to 
the Spanish majors. The Guide was very suc- 
cessful, a large number of offprints were sold 
and it is now undergoing revision. It occurred 
to me and to the authors of the Spanish Guide 
that their idea might bear imitation in other 
languages. Officers of the other AATs are much 
interested and the MLA hopes to bring together 
the proposed editors of Guides for the major in 
French, in German, in Italian, and in Russian. 
They will meet with Professors London and 
Mead and lay general plans for a series of Guides 
which will be published in the respective AAT 
journals and F eon later made available as off- 
prints to students. 


“The Linguistic Reporter.”—Published _ bi- 
monthly by the MLA’s Center for Applied 
Linguistics, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C., the Reporter contains news 
of the applications of linguistics to language 
teaching and to the teaching of English as a 
foreign language. It is edited by Raleigh Morgan, 
Jr., and it is sent without charge to anyone inter- 
ested. To be placed on the mailing list, write to 
Miss Nora M. Walker at the Center. 


Research Report.—The case for foreign Jan- 
guages is admirably stated in. this four-page re- 
port sent to Guidance Service Subscribers of 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago 10, Ill. Prepared by Miss Mil- 
dred McQueen, Research Editor of SRA, the 
report is entitled “Foreign Languages in Junior 
and Senior High School.” Archibald T. Mac- 
Allister aided in the preparation of the report, as 
did Kenneth W. 


President Hancher.—Virgil M. Hancher, Presi- 
dent of the State Univ. of Iowa, said on 22 
Oct.: “If, on the basis of my United Nations 
experience so far, I were to counsel a prospective 
student who did not have a clearly defined voca- 


tional goal, I would urge him to become fluent 
in at least one other language besides his own 
. . . If a knowledge of the literature and culture 
behind the language can be achieved, so much 
the better; but a fluent, idiomatic knowledge of 
the language, both oral and written, should come 
first—and the refinements of idealogy and culture 
should be added as time and experience permit.” 


TV Spanish in Iowa.—In the spring of 1959 
the Superintendents of seven county school sys- 
tems in northern Iowa decided that they wanted 
foreign language instruction in their schools. 
They decided on a thirty minute program five 
days a week throughout the school year, to begin 
at the sixth grade level and continue upward. 
After consultation with Prof. Edmund de Chasca 
and Prof. C. J. LeVois of the State Univ. of 
Iowa, they appointed Mr. Salvador Siqueiros of 
El Paso, Texas, who had been trained under 
Carlos Rivera, to be the TV Spanish instructor. 
Instruction began in September and will continue 


throughout the school year and also during the 
holidays. The television instruction, over Studio 
KJLO, between nine and nine-thirty a.m., is 
supplemented by the homeroom teacher, who 
learns along with the children and leads them in 
oral response during the telecast. Mr. Siqueiros 
follows up his telecasts with unannounced visits 
to the classrooms in the seven counties, where he 
conducts live classes based upon previously : 
learned material. In this way he can get a first- 
hand idea of how effective his telecasts are and 
how well the pupils and the homeroom teacher 
are learning Spanish. Teachers send evaluation 
reports whenever a problem occurs in connection 
with a telecast. About 800 adults are also taking 
the course. It is planned to put the coursg on tape 
so that next year it may be repeated while Mr. 
Siqueiros does the seventh grade course, which 
in turn will be taped so that Mr. Siqueiros may 
continue to do a new course each year live 
while the taped ones are repeated. It is also hoped 
that qualified classroom teachers can share with 
Mr. Siqueiros the task of visiting classes. 


Language has ears—“Any American tourist 
who has struggled to make himself understood 
in the native language of some European coun- 
try, only to hear a reply in his own tongue, will 
appreciate the story just out of Washington 
p nee the multilingual city police, guards, and 

uides. Not that each of them speaks several 
anguages but many speak some foreign tongue. 

“Not long ago some aa visitors labori- 
ously pie their way through a long question 
only to have a Washington policeman answer 
them easily dy anese. They acted as if, of all 
things that had happened to them in America, 
this would be the one longest remembered. 

“Other visitors who have made uncompli- 
mentary remarks in their own languages have 
been surprised to receive polite but pointed re- 
plies from Washington guards and guides at 
museums and other places. This is less expected 
in the American capital than it would be in 
European cities where tourists have for genera- 
tions made it financially worth while as well as 
socially agreeable for inkebitents to acquire other 
languages than their own. Indeed, today the 
English-speaking tourist can work his way com- 
fortably through a dozen or more European coun- 
tries on a sort of around-the-world-in-80-words 
basis. 

“But as non-Americans in Washington are 
finding out, it pays when in Rome not only to 
do as the Romans do but to assume that they 
may be able to speak as you do. Only in this way 
can one be sure to avoid a slip of the tongues.” 
(The Christian Science Monitor, 8 Oct. 1959) 


Idea for your English Colleagues?—The Execu- 
tive Secretary of the MLA, a Professor of English 
at New York University, believes in foreign 
language study and he puts his belief to practice. 
Students in his Dryden course are instructed to 
write a paper in the FL of their choice based 
upon scholarly criticism of Dryden in this FL. 
They are referred to the annual bibliographies 
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in PMLA for the foreign criticisms. 


Yoboseyo.—That is what American soldiers in 
Korea will soon be saying instead of “Hello.” 
General Carter M. Magruder, U.S. Commander 
in Korea, has ordered that all military personnel 
on two-year tours of Korean duty must attain 
reasonable proficiency in the Korean language. 
There are two types of language class open for 
armed forces personnel, one of which is an 
accredited Univ. of Maryland course. 


Cold FL front.—“A scholarly battle is being 
fought on the fringe of the cold war—a contest 
of languages. Soviet Russia appears to have a 
lead. The U.S. State Department, prodded by 
Congress, is trying to catch up. The Depart- 
ment’s Foreign Service Institute now employs 
twenty linguists, who teach twenty-five languages 
to our diplomatic personnel. It is seeking more 
—particularly those fluent in little-known lan- 
guages. P 

“The extent of the Soviet program is indi- 
cated by the 1959 catalogue of the Oriental 
Literature Publishing House of Moscow, the 
official publisher on Oriental subjects. It lists 
studies of forty-three Asian languages, ancient 
and modern. They range from Kurdish, Baluchi 
and Sanskrit to Aramaic, Hebrew and Mongolian. 

“The U.S. Committee on South Asian Lan- 
guages recently complained that there are not 
even adequate dictionaries to permit English- 
speaking students to study the dialects of South- 
east Asia. The complexities of the problem are 
illustrated by Africa—believed to be a prime 
target for Soviet ideological expansion. According 
to a study by William E. Welmers of Hartford 
Seminary, about eight hundred different lan- 
guages are spoken by the one hundred fifty 
million Africans south of the Sahara. Mr. Wel- 
mers believes at least fifteen distinct tongues 
would have to be taught in a language program 
which might have any reasonable geographical 
coverage in Africa.” (William Cooper in the 
New York World Telegram and Sun, 30 June 
1959) 


Bequest.~The Univ. of North Dakota has 
received a total of $250,000 from the estate of 
the late Dr. John G. Arneberg, to strengthen the 
study of foreign languages at the University. 


Overseas Training.—“The Overseas Training 
Program for Business Executives, announced to- 
day by the Business Council for International 
Understanding and the American University, 
gives promise of conspicuous service both to busi- 
ness and to the nation as a whole. Beginning on 
14 Sept. there will be six six-week sessions at 
the university’s School of International Service in 
Washington for those assigned by business con- 
cerns to responsible positions abroad. The whole 
undertaking is a unique blend of top business 
sponsorship, represented by the B.C.I.U., compe- 
tent instruction by members of the university 
faculty and close liaison with the State Depart- 
ment and its personnel. 


“The program is designed to help those who 


attend get a sympathetic understanding of the 
countries in which they will serve, and also to 
build goodwill for the United States overseas—all 
of which, of course, will increase their usefulness 
to their own companies. This means the ability 
quickly to get to know the people of the ‘host 
country’—their needs, aspirations and point of 
view—and at least the beginnings of a speaking 
knowledge of their language. 

“The provincialism of Americans—especially 
those in official and business posts overseas—has 
far too frequently been a serious handicap to 
them. The new overseas training program should 
go a long way toward meeting these deficiencies. 
Further information can be had from its director, 
Harold M. Randall, the American University, 
Washington 16, D.C.” (Editorial in the New 
York Times, 17 Aug. 1959) 


FLODGE.—At the 19th quadrennial Congress 
of L’Union Saint-Jean-Baptiste d’Amérique in 
Hartford on 3 May 1958, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
U.S. Representative of the United Nations, said: 
“Here are some facts worth pondering. In the 
Soviet Union, where free choice is at a minimum, 
every high school student must study one for- 
eign language for six years. In Soviet universities 
every student must learn a second foreign lan- 
guage which must be one of the languages of 
Asia and Africa. There are 10,000,000 Soviet 
students studying English. 

“Meanwhile, in the United States, half our 
high schools do not teach any foreign language. 
In those which do, less than fifteen per cent of 
the students study a foreign language for even 
as much as one year. In all the United States 
only 8,000 students are studying Russian. Still 
fewer study the languages of Africa and Asia. 
Even in our Foreign Service only half of the 
officers are able to speak any foreign language 
well enough to use it in their official business. 

“We really should wake up and realize to 
what extent the destiny of our country has in 
the past depended on diplomacy and the even 
greater extent to which our destiny depends on 
diplomacy today. I mean not only the diplomacy 
of governments, vital though that is. I mean also 
the diplomacy of personal contact in every walk 
of life by which nations get along with each 
other. 

“Tt should become a glamorous thing for a 
young man or a young woman to speak a for- 
eign language and speak it well. It should carry 
as much prestige as excelling in physics or as 
being a member of the basketball team. It is 
through languages that you get along with other 
countries, and it is by getting along with other 
countries that you avoid war. It is through speak- 
ing the languages of other peoples that you show 
your respect for them and your interest in them, 
and thereby improve your chances of gaining 
their friendship and cooperation. 

“It is not going to do much good to have it 
recorded in the history books that Americans 
wanted to see freedom victorious over commu- 
nism, if in that cause we cannot even be both- 
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ered to learn the language of another people.” 
Work abroad.—The Association Internationale 


des Etudiantes des Sciences Economiques et 
Commerciales, an organization of business stu- 
dents from 123 colleges and universities in 21 
nations, was founded in Stockholm in 1948. It 
sponsors the international exchange of college 
students who want to spend their vacations 
working in a foreign country and promoting bet- 
ter international relations. The frst American 

oup in the Association was organized at Co- 
on three years ago by students of the Grad- 
uate School of Business. Other groups have been 
formed at Harvard, Yale, Cornell, the Univ. of 
California, and the Univ. of Washington. This 
summer 2,000; students worked in foreign coun- 
tries. Fifty American students’ held jobs with 
foreign firms, and 50 foreign students worked in 
the United States, in jobs ranging from mail 
room and office work to department store sales 
and factory work. Each fall local committees in 

e member countries acquaint the businessmen 
in their areas with the program. The business- 
men are asked to take part in the project by pro- 
viding one or more summer training jobs at a 
living wage for qualified foreign business stu- 
dents. At the annual AIESEC Congress in 
March, the names of the students and the names 
of the firms are matched according to the re- 
quests and capabilities of the students and the 
needs of the companies. When the exchanges 
are arranged, local receiving committees prepare 
for the arrival of the foreign students. Livin 
quarters are arrangea, and trainees are 
vised of federal and local laws with which they 
must comply. They also are informed of the 
availability of restaurants, libraries, museums, 
and other facilities. According to the Columbia 
group, more support is needed from businessmen 
in the United States if the program is to become 
effective here. The Columbia students pointed 
out that European business and government 
officials are actively supporting the AIESEC 
program. In France alone, firms hen made more 
than 500 jobs available to foreign students this 
year. 


Binational Centers Abroad.—Supported by the 
U.S. Information Agency, the Centers are pri- 
vate, autonomous organizations, governed by 
boards of directors made up of American resi- 
dents and nationals of the host country, engaged 
in activities designed to foster better understand- 
ing between the peoples of the host country and 
the U.S. Activities of the Centers: the teaching 
of American English, information and educa- 
tional programs, library programs. Positions to 
be filled: administrator, director of courses, direc- 
tor of activities, English teacher, librarian. Loca- 
tion of Centers: the principal cities of the other 
American republics, six countries in the Near 
and Far East, Turkey, Iran, Burma, Thailand, 
Indonesia, Vietnam, and two African countries, 
Libya and Sumalia. Qualifications: American 
citizenship for oneself and spouse, good health, 
a bachelor’s degree, a fluent knowledge of the 


language of the host country. Age limits, 23 to 
40 for teachers, 25 to 45 for directors and librari- 
ans, 30 to 55 for administrators. Salaries range 
from $5,000 to $12,500 and first-class transpor- 
tation is provided. A minimum period of a 
pointment is two years. Those interested should 
apply for a grant for service in a Binational 
Center Abroad to The Chief, Employment 
Branch, U.S.LA., Washington 25, Dc. 


AFLS.—In January 1959, 898 Air Force off- 
cers and enlisted men were studying foreigr 
languages, most of them at the Army Language 
School, Syracuse Univ., and Yale Univ. Over 
500 were studying Russian at the Army Lan- 
guage School and at Syracuse. 160 were studying 
ae at Yale. The total number of languages 
was 


FLs up at Syracuse.—A 22% increase in FL 
enrollments, to a new high of 2,139, is reported 
this fall at Syracuse Univ. Dr. Albert J. George, 
Chairman of the Romance Language Dept., at- 
tributes the increase to a better high-school back- 
ground, better methods of teaching FLs, and a 
greater sense of the need for FL proficiency for 
today’s world. 


Why .are we waiting?—This is the title of 
the editorial by The Boston Daily Globe's 
Uncle Dudley that appeared on 16 Sept. 1959: 
“Hearing that the American ambassador occupy- 
ing one of this nation’s key diplomatic posts in 
Europe was learning that language of the coun- 
try as ‘a courtesy to his hosts,’ an observer in 
Washington remarked not long ago: ‘Let’s hope 
that he will not try to conduct any business in 
it more important than ordering a meal.’ 

“The implied warning that a diplomat not 
thoroughly conversant with the language of the 
country to which he is accredited had better stick 
to his mother tongue, else the real interests of his 
country may suffer, is not an idle one. Linguistic 
competence —— that native to the American 
at home is still essential in diplomacy. Lack of 
it in this nation’s foreign service continues to 
worry the United States Senate, whose function 
it is to confirm or reject Presidential appoint- 
ments to posts abroad. 

5 evidence of this, is a bill approved by 
the Se:.2!°. upon recommendation of the Senate 
Foreign Kelations Committee, during the final 
hours of the session just ended. This measure 
proposes to make ‘a useful knowledge of the 
principal language or dialect of the country in 
which they are to serve, and knowledge and 
understanding of the history, the culture, the 
economic, and political institutions’ of that 
country, a standard requirement for all diplo- 
matic nominees. 

“The bill, tightening further linguistic re- 
qemmans for all foreign service officers, sets a 

ve-year term within which our diplomatic and 

foreign services will be required to resolve the 
language problem once for all. To point up the 
warning, the Committee will begin to apply this 
standard ‘with increasing particularity.’ 

“The Foreign Relations Committee’s proposal 
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should muster new pressure behind the program 
addressed to the same objective launched three 
years ago by the able group headed by Dr. Henry 
B. Wriston, former President of Brown Univer- 
sity. Created at the request of President Eisen- 
hower, that bipartisan commission singled out 
the weakness of our diplomatic corps in foreign 
languages for special attention. 

“The ‘disappointment’ now expressed by the 
Senate committee, and reflected in its steps for 
more drastic action, shows that this program, 
excellent though it is, continues to fall short 
of our diplomatic needs. 

“According to the committee, about 70 per- 
cent of those entering the foreign service are 
‘without a knowledge of any foreign language.’ 
Close to 50 percent of those already in the 
service suffer from the same handicap. Many 
will agree with its conclusion that this failure 
is inexcusable, because it raises important ob- 
stacles to proper representation of this country 
abroad, and piles up needless difficulties in the 
conduct of our foreign policy. The rishest nation 
in the world is without excuse for this continuing 
default when an appropriation of but $250,000 
a year would eat suitable remedy.” 


Hola, nifios.—Station KQED in San Francisco 
is telecasting this program, which reaches 40,000 
children in 48 school districts. It is being repro- 
duced in visual tape. e predecessor of this 
program, Saludos Amigos, is also being telecast, 
the two programs a total of six times a week. 


Understanding Puerto Ricans.—Hunter College 
offers a Graduate Program for Teachers of Chil- 
dren of Puerto Rican origin. The 14 credit pro- 
gram includes “Research Problems in the Educa- 


tional Program for Children of Puerto Rican 
Origin,” “Educational Workshop for Teachers of 
“An Program 


tion Groups in Metropolitan Areas,” 
parative Linguistic Analysis of English and Span- 
ish,” “A Practicum in Spanish.” 

Syracuse Abroad.—A three-year experimental 
overseas training program has been set up by 
Syracuse Univ. Special preparation is offered to 
students who are planning careers abroad. The 

rogram, which began last February and will 
foal to a master’s degree in public administration, 
is supported by a $150,000 grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation. The main objective is to give 
students adequate basic training “so that no mat- 
ter what their jobs may be, they will be effective 
both as workers and as representatives of the 
United States.” Students enrolled in the graduate 
program. are required to live overseas for three 
months while studying. Before going abroad, 
students will study the language of the country 
they are to visit. 

Grant to Experiment.—The Experiment in In- 
ternational Living, Putney, Vermont, has _ re- 
ceived a sizeable grant from The Ford Founda- 
tion to strengthen its administrative facilities 
around the world, with special attention to Latin 
America, Asia, Africa, and the Middle East. The 
grant will also allow The Experiment to offer 
its cooperation to colleges that maintain study 
abroad programs, and to civic organizations with 
educational travel programs. Late in the summer 
of 1959 (29 Aug. to 4 Sept.) over 30 partici- 
pants from all over the world went to Grenoble, 
France, for the 11th annual meeting of The 
Experiment. 


SPANISH IN THE ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOLS 


Conducted by Acnes M. Brapy, Associate Editor* 


CONVERSACIONES PARA NINOS 


Acnes Marie Brapy 


En la mesa* * 


Papa: Gracias te damos, Dios nuestro, por 
este alimento que vamos a recibir . 


* Material for this Department should be sent 
to Professor Brady at 105 Fraser Hall, Univ. of 


Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


** Teachers are invited to submit original 
dialogs that have proved useful in teaching Span- 
ish. At least two such dialogs will be published 
regularly in Hispania from this issue on. 


Juanito: Pdsame la carne, papd. Tengo 
hambre. 

Papa: No, hijito. Espera un momentito 
No he servido a tu mama. 

Juanito: Bueno, pero tengo hambre. 

Elisita: Y, yo también. 

(El papa pasa los platos a todos.) 

Mama: Gracias. 

Elisita: Gracias, papacito. 

Juanito: Hm. jEs muy buena la carne, 
mamacita! 

Mami: Gracias, hijito. gusta? 


} 
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Juanito: Cémo no. 

Papa: ¢Y las clases? ¢Aprendieron mucho 
hoy? 

Elisita: Si, pap4. Entendimos mucho. Que 
en nuestra mesa hay aztcar cubano, 
café colombiano. . . 

Juanito: Y chocolate, de Ecuador. ... 
Papa, ¢quieres pasarme la carne y el 

n? 

Papa: Como no. Sirvate. 

Juanito: Gracias, papa. 

Mama: Hijo, ta comes mucho. . 
pre tienes hambre? 

Juanito: Siempre, mama. ¢Hay leche? 

Mama: Cémo no. Aqui tienes. . . (Suena 
el teléfono.) 

Elisita: Con permiso, mama. Con permiso, 
papa. Es para mi. 


. ¢Siem- 


Pasando lista 


—Buenas tardes, muchachos. 
—Buenas tardes, sefiorita. 
—Cémo estamos esta tarde? 


—Muy bien, gracias. 

—Voy a pasar lista. Enrique. 

—A la orden. 

—Gracias, Enrique. Donaldo. ' 

—Donaldo no esté aqui. Esta con paperas. 

—Lo siento mucho. Esteban. 

—Esteban esta con virvuelas. 

—jPobre Esteban! Carlos. 

—Carlos no esta aqui. Tiene dolor de 
dientes y perdié dos dientes. 

—jQué ldstima! Maruja. 

—Aqui. 

—Gracias a Dios. jMaruja esta aqui! 

—Pero tengo un catarro muy malo, seforita. 

—Lo siento mucho Maruja. ¢Tienes dolor 
de garganta también? 

—No, sefiorita; no me siento mal. Me 
siento muy bien. 

—Bueno. Miguel. 

—Miguel esta con sarampién. 

—jCaramba! ¢Hay juego de béisbol esta 
tarde? 

—Si, sefiorita. jHurra! jHurra! 

—jSilencio! 


PARA PONER EL ESPANOL EN EL TERRENO DE JUEGO 


H. Cuapman, Jr. 
Pennsylvania State University 


Ahora que el espafol se est4 implan- 
tando como materia de estudio en las es- 
cuelas elementales, los maestros tratar4n, 
sin duda, de encontrar los medios para que 
los alumnos usen el nuevo idioma tanto 
como sea posible. Cuanto mas lo hagan, 
mas r4pidamente progresaran. Si el maestro 
les ensefia a los nifios juegos en espajiol, 
las horas de educacién fisica o de recreo 
podrian servir de practica en el idioma. 
Como algunos de los juegos infantiles 
mexicanos son parecidos a unos de nues- 
tros juegos mds conocidos, seria facil en- 
sehiarselos a los alumnos y los aprenderian 
con gusto. En estas pdginds describo algu- 
nos de esos juegos segiin mis observaciones 


*Gran parte del material en este articulo fue 
recogido en México cuando el autor disfruta 
de una beca de viajes Sheldon de Harvard 
University. 


en México,* pero en esta descripcién, trato 
de indicar sobre todo los aspectos univer- 
sales de estos juegos recalcando los tipos 
de juego, su caracter casi ritualista y el 
lenguaje especializado que requieren.* 

En muchos juegos, lo primero que los 
nifios tienen que decidir es quién se queda, 
y el “Tin marin,” que se parece a nuestro 
“Eeny, meeny, miny, mo,” se usa a menudo 
para designar esa persona. El que recita el 
“Tin marin” cada nino sucegiva- 
mente, incluso mismo, segin va cantan- 
do los elementos ritmicos del versito, y el 
nifio a quien le toca el ultimo elemento 
ritmico tiene que salirse del circulo. Se 
repite el proceso hasta que hay un solo 
nifo en el circulo, y ése es el que se queda. 


El] texto del “Tin marin,” como el de 
todos los juegos, varia mucho de un sitio a 
otro y algunos nifios no usan mas que las 
dos primeras lfneas. La siguiente versién, 
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en la que se indican los elementos ritmicos 
con lineas diagonales, puede servir tan bien 
como cualquiera otra. 


Tin / marin / de do / pingué, 
Cucara, / macara, / pipiri / fué. 
Yo / no fui; / fué / Teté. 
Pégale, / pégale / con / el / pie.” 

A veces los nifios usan el “Tin marin” y 
los pies, de la misma forma que los norte- 
americanos usan “One potato, two potato, 
three potato, four” y los pufios. Esto por 
supuesto es una forma de alargar el proce- 
dimiento para decidir quién se queda. En 
esta versién los nifios se sientan en el suelo 
formando un circulo y con las piernas ex- 
tendidas hacia el centro. Entonces el que 
dirige el juego recita el “Tin marin” tocan- 
do cada pie sucesivamente segin va can- 
tando los elementos ritmicos. Cuando un 

ie queda eliminado, él dice: “Saque su 
Gaede al sol” o tal vez “Saque su bizco- 
cho hasta mafiana a las ocho,” y el afectado 
retira el pie. Se repite el “Tin marin” 
hasta que sélo queda un nifio con un pie 
en el circulo y él es el que se queda. 

Por supuesto hay mas maneras de selec- 
cionar al que va a quedarse. Los nifios 
mexicanos usan algunas veces: 

Me gusta / la leche, 

Me gusta / el café, 

Pero mas / me gustan 

Los ojos / de Vd. 
Otras veces usan: “Pin-uno, / pin-dos, / 
pin-tres, / pin-cuatro, / pin-cinco, / pin- 
seis, / pin-siete, / Pinocho.” (Pinocho 
suena gracioso por ser el nombre espajiol 
de un personaje predilecto de literatura 
infantil, “Pinocchio.”)* Como en el “Tin 
marin,” el nifio al que le toca el ultimo 
elemento ritmico queda eliminado, y asi 
hasta que hay sdélo un nifio en el circulo, 
y ése es el que se queda. 

Hay otra forma muy sencilla de decidir 

uién se queda. Un nifio esconde una pie- 
5 om Cen castellano se dice una china) u 
otro pequefio objeto en uno de sus puifios. 
Entonces muestra los pufios a los otros 
nifios, uno por uno, y les va diciendo: 
““Escoge!” CAlgunas veces los nifios tratan 
de averiguar en qué pufio est4 el objeto 
tentando los pufios para ver cual est4 mas 
apretado.) Cuando un nifio toca la mano 
que contiene el objeto, el que dirige el 


juego le dice: “Ta te quedas!”* 

Si unos nifios quieren jugar a las escon- 
didas (en castellano se dice jugar al escon- 
dite), tienen que seleccionar al que se que- 
da, y esta persona se tapa los ojos y cuenta 
en voz alta hasta “veinte y uno y uno 
mas” © quizds hasta “treinta y uno y uno 
mas.” CEs la forma acostumbrada de termi- 
nar la cuenta.) Los demas se esconden 
mientras tanto, y el que se queda se pone 
a buscarlos al terminar de contar. Cuando 
ve a uno, grita: “jEncontré a Fulanito!” y 
vuelve corriendo a la “casa” (un arbol, una 
pared, o un banco en el jardin que sirve de 
guarida o base), porque tiene que tocarla 
antes de - lo ae. el nifio a quien él 
ha visto. El primer nifio a quien atrapa se 
quedara la préxima vez. Los que estan es- 
condidos, por supuesto, tratan de deslizarse 
hacia la “casa” sin que les vean, y cuando 
uno de ellos consigue llegar a la “casa,” la 
toca gritando: “jLibre!” Cuando el que se 
queda ya ha cogido a alguno, no tiene que 
encontrar a los demas y puede llamarles 
gritando: “jSalgan, salgan todos! jYa 
acabé!” Si no atrapa a ninguno, vuelve a 
quedarse; si no puede encontrar a ninguno, 
abandona y se queda otra vez.° 

En México tienen un juego llamado “La 
roha,” que los espafioles llaman “Tu la 
llevas.” Por supuesto la rofia significa lite- 
ralmente una enfermedad de la piel, pero 
para los mexicanos es también dA nombre 


del juego de “tag.” Se decide — se 


queda (en este caso, quién trae la rofia) 
mediante el “Tin marin” 0 uno de los otros 
juegos descritos mas arriba. El que trae la 
rofia corre tras los otros, y si puede tocar a 
uno, se la pega diciendo: “jTu la traes!” Y 
asi contintia el juego hasta que se cansen 
los nifios. 

Entre los juegos sencillos en los que 
hay que seleccionar al que se queda, tene- 
mos “La gallina ciega,” que es nuestro 
“Blind Man’s Buff.” Después que le han 
vendado los ojos al que se queda y le han 
dado vuelta tres veces, intenta atrapar a 
otro y reconocerle. Los demds forman un 
circulo cogidos de las manos alrededor de 
él (se mueven libremente, cuando el juego 
se hace en una habitacién), y tratan de 
molestarle acercdndose y alejéndose de él. 
Cuando por fin reconoce a una persona, 
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ésta pasa a ser la gallina ciega y se venda 
los ojos.® 

En “Las estatuas,” otro juego conocido 
en los Estados Unidos, el que se queda 
agarra a otro nifo, le avienta a su alrededor 
y le suelta de pronto. El nifio soltado debe 
quedar como una estatua en la posicién en 
que cae. Se repite lo mismo con los demas 
nifios. Después el que les aventaba ob- 
serva las estatuas y pasa por su lado dicien- 
do: “No me gusta,” hasta llegar a la que 
prefiere. Sefiala esta estatua diciendo: “Me 

usta.” Este nifio es el que va a aventar a 
os demas la préxima vez. 

A los nifios mexicanos les encantan los 
juegos de prendas. Un ejemplo de este 
tipo de juego es “El pica queso.” El que 
consiente en quedarse se tapa los ojos 
mientras los demas, que se ponen detras de 
él, frotan su espalda con las manos imi- 
tando la forma de echar sal. De pronto, uno 
de ellos le golpea con un dedo. Estos gestos 
van acompafiados por las palabras: “Echale 
sal, échale sal. gQuién te picd?” El que se 

ueda se vuelve y trata de adivinar quién 
(Generalmente procura orientarse por 
las expresiones de las caras de los compa- 
heros.) Por fin dice: “jFué Fulanito!” Si 
se equivoca, tiene que dar una prenda. De 
todas formas, el que le picé se queda la 
proxima vez." 

“La gallina sin cola” es un juego pare- 
cido. Un nifio consiente en quedarse. (A 
veces los nifios se arrodillan en circulo has- 
ta que uno se levanta y se ofrece diciendo: 
“1Yo me quedo!”) Este se tapa los ojos, 
mientras que los demds forman un semi- 
circulo detraés de él y le ponen un pafiuelo 
en la espalda. Luego, uno de ellos Te quita 
el pafiuelo com un palo y lo deja caer al 
suelo. Le preg intan: “:Quién te lo quité?” 
Si no acierta, tiene que dar una prenda. 
De todos modos, el nifios que le quité el 
pafiuelo se queda la préxima vez.* 

“La gallina sin cola” y “El pica queso” 
pueden sustituir al “Tin marin” 0 a los 
demas juegos que se usan para seleccionar 
al que se queda en juegos mas activos 
como “La rofa.” En tales casos, los nifios 
utilizan “La gallina sin cola” o “El pica 
queso” solamente una vez y sin prendas. Si 
el que se tapa los ojos acierta, se queda el 
que le picd o le quité el pafiuelo; si no 
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acierta, se queda él mismo. 

Los, juegos de prendas menos activos 
suelen realizarse en casa, pero también 
juegan al aire libre a “Habia un navio 
cargado de. . .” En este juego, que es una 
prueba de vocabulario, los nifios se sientan 
en un pequefio circulo. El que se queda 
nombra la letra del alfabeto que tiene que 
ser la inicial de lo que pongan en el barco. 
Entonces hace un nudo en un panuelo y 
lo hace girar en el centro del circulo, mien- 
tras va diciendo: “Habia un navio, un 
navio, cargado, cargado de. . .” De pronto 
lanza el pafiuelo al regazo de alguno, quien 
debe responder inmediatamente con el 
nombre de algo para cargar el barco. Si 
responde demasiado despacio, repite una 
cosa ya mencionada o se equivoca de otra 
manera, tiene que entregar una prenda. 
Ademis este nifio se queda para la préxima 
vez y desde luego tiene el derecho de esco- 
ger la letra que va a servir de inicial.° 

Un juego semejante, pero mas sencillo, 
es “Un aeroplanito sale de paseo.” Este 
juego prueba los conocimientos de geo- 
de los nifios. El que se queda decide 
la letra del alfabeto con la que deben 
comenzar los nombres de los lugares. Arru- 
ga una hoja de papel haciendo una bola y 
recita las siguientes lineas: “Un aeroplani- 
to sale de paseo, tira una bolita, zdénde 
fué a caer?” Entonces tira la bola de papel 
al regazo de alguno, quien debe dar sin 
titubear el nombre de un lugar, con la 
inicial adecuada, o entregar una prenda. 
El que da una prenda se queda para la 
proéxima vez. 

Cuando han recogido bastantes prendas 
en alguno de estos juegos, los nifios eligen 
un rey y una reina para presidir la senten- 
cia. Para que un nifio rescate una prenda, 
tiene que arrodillarse ante el rey y la reina, 
y decir: “zQué prefiere, Majestad?” El rey 
y la reina deliberan entre sf, y el rey le dice 
lo que debe hacer. Los castigos pueden ser: 
beberse un vaso de agua, despeinarse, ir 
corriendo a la esquina, andar a gatas, can- 
tar, jugar a las carreras,’° saltar a la cuerda, 
etc. (Con los nifios norteamericanos los 
castigos tendrian que ser cosas que ellos 
aprendieron en la clase de espafiol, lo cual 
servirfa de repaso.) 


Los juegos que he descrito aqui son 
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sencillos y faciles de ensefiar. Los métodos 
de seleccionar al que se queda o de sacar 
prendas se pueden aplicar a otros muchos 
juegos, y los nifios que ya los han apren- 
dido, pueden ser iniciados sin dificultad a 
otros juegos mas complicados o a los que 
contienen canciones. La ventaja de ense- 
har juegos es que proveen mas practica y 
animan a los nifios a esforzarse mas, pero 
los juegos en si pueden utilizarse para en- 
sefar los nimeros y una procién de giros 
del idioma. 


NOTAS 


1 Los que se especializan en el folklore reconoce- 
ran el parecido entre los juegos mexicanos y los 
de los demas paises y estaran familiarizados con 
las especulaciones de los estudiosos sobre el origen 
primitivo de algunos de los juegos infantiles. 
Véase, por ejemplo, Lewis Spence, Myth and 
Ritual in Dance, Game, and Rhyme (London, 
1947), pp. 2-5. 

2 Comparese esta versién con otra citada por 
Frances Toor en A Treasury of Mexican Folk- 
ways (New York, 1947), p. 265. Este juego se 
parece a los de otros paises. Véase Henry Car- 
rington Bolton, The Counting-Out Rhymes of 
Children (London, 1888); y Arnold Van Gen- 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Languages, area studies, and inter-disci- 
plinary programs.—The following excerpts 
from the hard-hitting remarks by Prof. 
Ronald Hilton, Director of Stanford’s His- 
panic American Studies, will be of in- 
terest to many of our readers. They were 
delivered at the Seventh National Confer- 
ence of the U.S. National Commission of 
UNESCO, on the Culture of the Ameri- 
cas, held in Denver, Sept. 29-Oct. 2, 1959. 

“The teaching of languages in our uni- 
versities is based on numerous fallacies. 
One of these concerns the relative im- 
portance of different foreign languages. 
The usual pattern in which French and 
German occupy the center of the stage 
made sense in the Europe of the 19th 
century, but it is unrealistic today. It was 
the realization that the linguistic center of 
gravity was shifting that led the author of 
this paper, who started as a Professor of 
French, to move by deliberate choice over 


nep, Manuel de folklore frangais contemporain 
(Paris, 1943), 1, 179-181. 

8’ Hay un juego francés semejante: “Une oie, / 
deux oies, / trois oies, / quatre oies, / cing oies, 
/ six oies, / c'est toi!” En este caso la pronun- 
ciacién de “sept oies” es también la de “c'est toi.” 
4 Bolton habla de la importancia de la china en 
los juegos infantiles, pp. 16-17; 26-29. 

5 Hay muchos juegos andlogos en otros paises. 
Véase Thomas A. Sebeok y Paul G. Brewster, 
Studies in Cheremis: Games (Bloomington, Indi- 
ana, 1958), pp. 16-18; Alice B. Gomme, The 
Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland (London, 1894), 1, 211-214; y Henry 
René d’Allemagne, Sports et jeux d’adresse 
(Paris, [1903]), pp. 68-74. 

® Véase Spence, p. 76; Sebeok y Brewster, pp. 
5-6; Gomme, 1, 37-40; y Henry René d’Alle- 
magne, Récréations et passe-temps (Paris, 
[1905]), 218-230. 

7 En los Estados Unidos, segin mis observaciones, 
un nifio traza un circulo en la espalda de quien 
se queda, hasta que alguien le golpee poniendo 
el centro. Para una descripcién de juegos seme- 
jantes, véase Gomme, 1, 188 y 229-231; Sebeok 
y Brewster, pp. 1-4; y d’Allemagne, Récréations, 
pp. 230-243. 

8 Véase Sebeok y Brewster, p. 4. 

® Véase Gomme, I, 388-389. 

10 En espafiol se puede dar la salida a los nifios 
en una carrera diciendo: “jPreparados! jListos! 


iYa!” 


Conducted by the Eprror 


to Spanish, then to American Spanish, and 
finally to place one foot in the Luso 
Brazilian field. How to evaluate the im- 
portance of the various languages of the 
world is an extremely difficult matter, but 
one thing is certain: few if any language 
teachers, tied emotionally and financially 
to one or two languages, are capable of 
answering this question objectively. Since 
our departmental academic system en- 
courages in professors the natural human 
tendency to stop the serious learning proc- 
ess early in life, it is too much to a them 
to acquire new skills; they will simply 
rationalize the primacy of those they 
acquired as students. It is partly for this 
reason that universities have been defined 
as the homes of lost causes. One result of 
this is that professors of Spanish generally 
refuse to learn Portuguese and in many 
cases quietly but effectively discourage the 
study of it. If there is a Romance languages 
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department, it is frequently headed b 
a professor of French who keeps Spanish 
in check and wittingly or unwittingly 
squelches Portuguese. If there is a modern 
languages department, it may be headed 
by a Germanist for whom Latin America, 
including Portuguese-speaking Brazil, is 
emotionally and intellectually one big 
blank. This, combined with the time lag 
in public opinion, the strength of Ameri- 
can cultural ties with Europe, and the 
virtual absence of them with Latin Ameri- 
ca, explains why, in any given institution, 
if there are 1,000 students of French, there 
may be 750 of German, 500 of Spanish, 
100 of Italian, and 5 of Portuguese, even 
though Portuguese is spoken by half of 
South America and Brazil is now both the 
largest and the most populous Romance- 
speaking country. 

“Because of America’s new role in inter- 
national affairs, there is a wave of official 
interest in language study. Language 
teachers have developed a chamber of com- 
merce mentality in trying to sell their sub- 
ject, and they frequently assert that the 
study of languages is a necessary concomit- 
ant of the growing interest in world affairs. 
However, I must confess that I seldom 
see language teachers poring over the New 
York Times and Foreign Affairs, and at- 
tempts to initiate with them discussions of 
current developments are sometimes met 
with the statement, “I’m not interested in 
politics” (the last word receiving a peculi- 
arly deprecatory intonation) a statement 
which is usually a veiled confession of 
ignorance. One clauaan teacher, a friend 
of mine and a very able scholar, has trav- 
eled in Latin America on several occasions, 
yet seems blind and insensitive to the 
drama of epic proportions which is taking 
place before his eyes; he carries on research 
on “Windmills in Portuguese Extrema- 
dura.” This is singularly close to counting 
the numbers of angels who could stand on 
a pinhead while the Turks, beating at the 
gates of Constantinople, are destroying the 
old order and opening a new era. 

“In the attempts to justify spending val- 
uable school time on language studies, in- 
terested professional groups have put for- 
ward all kinds of arguments. Most of them 


seem to me weak and unconvincing. The 
belief that our students should know for- 
eign literatures in the original seems hard 
to justify today when very few of our 
students have a serious knowledge and ap- 
reciation of the literature in their own 
anguage. Moreover, few American stu- 
dents, even on the graduate level, reach a 
point «vhere:they can appreciate the beauty 
of French, German, or Italian poetry. The 
literary approach to language may have 
been justified fifty years ago in European 
countries, where one could take for granted 
a good knowledge of one’s own literature. 
Today, in American schools, the primary 
literary need is for a knowledge of writers 
in English, so that students may be 
acquainted with and sensitive to the beau- 
ties of Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
and Keats. However, for the specialist in 
Latin American affairs, whose training we 
will discuss later, a knowledge and appreci- 
ation of Latin American literature pro- 
vide invaluable insights into the life of the 
continent. 
‘The common utilitarian argument in 
favor of foreign languages tor the non- 
specialist is not valid. Proportionately few 
Americans will have a practical use in the 
course of their lives for the one particular 
foreign language they have studied. One 
faculty wife who is faverable to the study 
of language, when asked what use she had | 
found for her study of German, replied 
that, one summer while working in a can- 
nery, she had been seated next to a Ger- 
man immigrant and had been able to prac- 
tice her German with her. This is surely 
a poor justification for a whole academic 
rogram. In fact, one can make a much 
tter case for a required course in city 
lanning than for compulsory foreign- 
ec instruction. Very few students 
will use the foreign language they have 
studied, but all of us live in cities and 
have some say in their government. Per- 
haps if all students were required to take 
a course in city planning and architecture, 
our cities would cease to develop into the 
monstrosities which deface the fair surface 
of the globe, and our children might live 
surrounded by beauty. 
“The idea that speaking a foreign lan- 
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guage is more practical than reading it or 
writing it is essentially an appeal to the 
sloppy disposition of the ordinary human, 
students included, who derive satisfaction 
from chattering in a foreign language. but 
who are unwilling to subject themselves to 
the discipline required for a mastery of the 
written language. That it is more practical 
to speak a language than to read it is utter- 
ly untrue. I have infinitely more occasions 
to travel and to speak with foreigners than 
does the ordinary person; yet 1 would cal- 
culate that the proportionate use in my life 
of the different forms of language is 75 
per cent reading, 15 per cent writing, and 
10 per cent speaking. As for countries with 
which I do not have close contact, the pro- 
portion is more like 100 per cent, 0 per 
cent, O per cent. 

“At this juncture a word of warning 
about language laboratories might be in- 
serted by one who actually promoted their 
establishment. They are rapidly becoming 
gimmicks, run frequently by individuals 
whose mastery of spoken foreign language 
displays singularly little beneht from the 
use of tape recorders and who seldom have 
an intelligent interest in the countries 
whose languages are represented on the 
tapes. While tape recorders can be a val- 
uable adjunct in the teaching of a spoken 
foreign language, nothing can take the 
place of living with a foreign family for 
several months, completely cut off from 
English-speaking people. With the develo 
ment of modern transportation, this should 
not be difficult even for Americans, living 
in a country still geographically remote 
from foreign-language areas. 

“In brief, I am skeptical about the argu- 
ments usually put forward to promote the 
study of a foreign language, without re- 
jecting them entirely. However, a high 
degree of linguistic proficiency is necessary 
for those proposing to study a foreign area 
professionally. 

“The principal argument I can see for 
the study of foreign languages is their role 
in the specialized study of foreign areas. 
For this purpose they must be studied on 
a high professional level, both in the writ- 
ten and in the spoken forms. Much more is 
required than the level represented by the 


Ph.D. reading examination. As far as writ- 
ten language is concerned, it is impossible 
to know a language well without being 
familiar with all the civilization which is 
reflected in the language. For example, 
South America newspapers are full of ref- 
erences to “inverventores” and “interven- 
cién.” I can find no neat translation for 
this word, and it is impossible to under- 
stand it without some knowledge of the 
whole structure of Latin American society. 

“Latin American society is changing 
quickly, and the Spanish and Portuguese 
languages reflect this change. Only a high 
degree of linguistic proficiency combined 
with constant contact with Latin America 
will ensure effective language competency. 
This paper was written in Bahia, Brazil, 
at the time of the Fourth Colloquium on 
Luso-Brazilian Studies. Among the Ameri- 
can scholars present were several who are 
regarded as the leading experts in the 
United States on the Portuguese language. 
Yet all were stumped and astounded “ 
headlines reading “Jango teme a sua 
cristianizagao”—“Jango is afraid of his 
Christianization.” We know that “Jango” 
was the nickname of the Vice President 
of Brazil, Jodo Goulart, but why en earth 
was he afraid of becoming a Christian? A 
little investigation showed that “cristiani- 
zacao” is a neologism meaning “the treat- 
ment Cristiano Machado received in the 
1950 elections.” 

“It should be evident from this that the 
common belief that a rusty knowledge of 
Spanish is adequate for Latin American 
studies is quite unprofessional. In fact, a 
high degree of competence in Spanish and 
Portuguese is necessary, and Latin Ameri- 
canists not possessing this competency are 
like engineers without an adequate knowl- 
edge of mathematics. Indeed, for profes- 
sional Latin Americanists an effective 
command of spoken Spanish and Portu- 

ese is an indispensable tool. Books about 
Votin America are inevitably out of date, 
and an “authority” on contemporary Latin 
America must depend largely on three 
sources of information: regular conversa- 
tions with informed Latin Americans, regu- 
lar visits to Latin America, and regular 
reading of the Latin American press. Con- 
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versations with Latin Americans, if the 
are to be carried on at a professional level, 
require a high degree of linguistic skill. 
When talking to a Latin American priest, 
for example, the specialist must be able to 
detect linguistically whether he was born 
in Latin America or Spain, what social 
class his language reflects, what ideas are 
veiled in cautious euphemisms. A penetrat- 
ing conversation with a Latin American is 
a most exacting intellectual exercise. 

“Without regular visits to Latin America 
an expert quickly, albeit unwittingly, be- 
comes an ex-expert. It is probable that the 
majority of courses on Latin America given 
in the United States and in Europe are out 
of date. The essential difficulty is that the 
majority of specialists cannot travel regu- 
larly. I myself have been far more lucky 
than most, and yet I have been able to 
visit “Brazil only once every five years. 
Some of my pure academic friends are 
rather scandalized that I enjoy the company 
of enlightened businessmen, bankers, and 
mining engineers. The fact is that these 
professional men are able to travel to Latin 
America regularly and absorb information 
about the changing Latin American scene 
which is of the greatest value to the pro- 
fessional Latin Americanist. 

“Natural scientists, including geologists, 
who wander around Latin America with 
very practical purposes in mind, have 
much more to offer in terms of the social 
sciences than social scientists who really 
do not know Latin America. One excellent 
example is offered by former Stanford 
President John Casper Branner (1850- 
1922), who was sent to Brazil with hard- 
headed economic objectives but who, with 
his unusual native intelligence, blossomed 
into a great Brazilian specialist; he wrote 
authoritatively on eal wat only in the 
field- of the natural sciences but also in the 
humanities and the social sciences. He is 
in many ways the father of Brazilian 
studies in the United States. 


“What can we do to ensure our aca- 
demic Latin Americanists speak with that 
abundance of significant knowledge which 
only travel can get? At the early stages of 
their career, we should insist that they 
spend at least one academic year in Latin 

a 


America. Such a requirement would have 
been unfair a few years ago, but at present 
there is such an abundance of graduate fel- 
lowships for Latin America that there is no 
reason why good graduate students should 


_ be unable to spend a year south of the 


border. Professionally, it would be better 
if he were unmarried and had to live in a 
Latin American atmosphere without any 
insulation made in the United States. It 
would probably be an excellent profes- 
sional asset if he picked up, or out, an en- 
lightened Latin American wife. 

“What about established faculty mem- 
bers? There are travel grants for the period 
of one academic year, but many estab- 
lished professors cannot take a year off. 
More recently, in view of this difficulty, 
there has been a willingness to make grants 
for six or even for three months, but only 
a small minority of our Latin Americanists 
are taking advantage of this opportunity. 
The device of conducting tours abroad 4s 
a means of financing faculty travel is some- 
thing which professors simply should not 
have to do; it certainly does not permit 
them to put their time to the best profes- 
sional use. 

“One common objection to the study of 
contemporary Latin American affairs comes 
from specialists who assert that they are 
not interested in “politics.” Years ago, I 
too regarded an interest in politics as un- 
scholarly. It was my experiences in Spain 
during the period beginning in 1931 and 
culminating with the Civil War in 1936, 
when many of my best Spanish friends 
were killed, which made me realize that 
the bell was tolling for all of us, including 
the scholars. Especially in the Hispanic 
world, politics constitute the warp and 
woof of daily life. It is impossible for the 
specialist to ignore them. There is nothing 
more pitiful academically than say an 
economist going to Latin America to make 
an economic survey of a country in blissful 
ignorance of the politics of the country. 
The claim that economists deal with uni- 
versal laws and that they are not concerned 
with the political environment in Latin 
America does not make sense. For better or 
for worse, it is a fact of life in Latin Ameri- 
ca that everything exists in terms of polli- 
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tics, and a survey, even of literature, which 
does not take this into account is invalid.” 


Mountain Interstate Foreign Language 
Conference.—West Virginia Univ. was 
host to the 9th annual MIFLC on Oct. 
9-10, 1959. Sixty-six registered delegates, 
representing twenty-eight colleges and 
universities and several public schools, 
plus a large number of visitors were treated 
to a variety of papers and illustrated talks, 
a panel discussion on “A Four Year High 
School Language Requirement,” and a 
demonstration class of Russian for chil- 
dren, conducted by John Pushkarsh of 
West Virginia Univ. 

Friday evening the guests attended a 
banquet at Mountainlair, the student cen- 
ter, where they were entertained by Dr. 
Patrick Gainer of the Univ. faculty, who 
discussed and sang a number of West Vir- 
ginia folk songs. The feature address, 
“Bostain’s Razor,” was given by James C. 
Bostain, Foreign Service Institute, Depart- 
ment of State. All present were then guests 
of Il Circolo Italiano at a showing of 
Orpheus, Jean Cocteau’s award winning 
film. 

A short business meeting brought the 
conference to a close on Saturday noon. 
The 1960 meeting will be held at Pike- 
ville College in Kentucky, with the follow- 
ing as the executive committee: Miss 
Blanche Banta, Pikesville College, chair- 
man, Dr. Armand E. Singer, West Vir- 
ginia Univ., Prof. Carey §S. Crantford, 
Carson-Newman College. 

Epwarp G. Loprer 
East Tennessee State College 


NCTFL for 1960.—Of special interest 
to Foreign Language teachers will be the 
1960 Northeast Conference on the Teach- 
ing of Foreign Languages to be held in the 
Ambassador Hotel at Atlantic City, N.J. 
on April 8 and 9, 1960. 

The topic of the conference will be 
Culture in Language Learning, the term 
“culture” being used in its anthropological 
sense. The three main panels dealing with 
the teaching of culture will be: 1) Teach- 
ing of Western European Cultures; 
2) Teaching of Classical Cultures; 3) 
Teaching of Slavic Cultures. Information 


and enrollment blanks may be obtained 
from the 1960 Northeast Conference 
Chairman, Prof. Remigio U. Pane, Rutgers 
Univ., New Brunswick, N.]. 


An FL Day.—Our third FL Day at 
Woman's College, Univ. of North Caro- 
lina, in Greensboro, N.C. was held on 
October 29. As in the past, we invited to 
our campus the teachers of FLS, and their 
best students, from some seventy high 
schools in the state. We followed our pro- 
cedure of preceding FL Days by having 
exhibits, demonstrations of our language 
laboratory and foreign films. An original 
exhibit was held in the lobby of Elliott 
Hall, where about thirty of our Matisse 
and Picasso prints and drawings from our 
own Cone Collection were hung. Our 
Classical, Russian, French and Spanish 
“skits” were both clever and sophisticated. 
Our German students contributed folk 
songs. 

A new feature of this year’s program 
was a forum in which the panelists and 
moderator were our own foreign students 
and traveling students and faculty mem- 
bers. Silvia Estévez, a senior from Guate- 
mala and a student of Nutrition in our 
School of Home Economics, was one of 
the panelists. Another was Pearl Fu from 
Hong Kong. Our other panelists were a 
student who had taken part in the Experi- 
ment in International Living, another who 
had gone to school last year in Belgium, a 
third who had gone to the Orient last sum- 
mer with our drama students to entertain 
our Armed Forces. The moderator, Mr. 
Guiney, and the one faculty member of 
the panel, Dr. Jastrow, had both spent the 
summer in Europe—in France and Switzer- 
land, and in Greece, respectively, continu- 
ing their research. In relating their experi- 
ences they illustrated the fact that FLS 
widen our horizons and create a smaller 
world. 

The day closed with a pleasant social 
hour, which was enlivened by the presence 
of Blanca Calvo in her colorful Pana- 
manian costume and of Barbara Charpenel 
—the small daughter of Mr. Mauricio 
Charpenel, a new Spanish instructor from 
Mexico. 


Heren M. 
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More Encouragement for FLES Teach- 
ers.—Time (Aug. 24, 1959) in an article 
in its Education section reports that: “The 
nation’s hottest self-education enterprise 
this year is the self-teaching language rec- 
ord.” The article notes that: “The top 
record-makers are book publishers with ex- 
pert pedagogical advisers and catchy trade- 
marks: Living Spanish, etc. (Crown), 
Listen and Learn (Dover), Spoken French, 
etc. (Henry Holt), Italian for Children, 
etc. (Ottenheimer).” It points out that: 
“In three years Crown’s Living sets of 
four records each ($9.95) have passed the 
600,000 mark.” The article further explains 
that the idea of home-use records is not 
new since “Manhattan’s mail-order Lingua- 
phone Institute (34 languages) has sold 
records since 1932,” but that the wave of 
cheap records and new languages is. Im- 
portantly, when it talks about “the U.S.’s 
topmost record-learned foreign languages,” 
it shows Spanish to be in the number one 
position. According to Time: “The buyers 
[are] not only tourists and awakened 
adults, but thousands of parents who feel 
that children are not learning foreign lan- 
guages early enough in school.” This view 
should be an incentive to some school sys- 
tems and individual schools which have 
not yet done so to initiate language courses 
at the elementary school level. Moreover, 
it should bring further encouragement to 
schools already operating a FLES program, 
letting them know that they are meeting 
the needs and interests of today’s youth. 


Purdue Univ. Georce J. Epserc 


“Time” on FL study.—FLES teachers 
(Spanish), along with their counterparts 
in other languages, can well be proud. 
Time magazine in its feature story on Dr. 
James Conant (Sept. 14, 1959) reports 
that “Foreign language study is soaring, 
especially in elementary school.” 

Two infinitives.—Occasionally it is said 
that one should not juxtapose two infini- 
tives in a Spanish sentence. Recently I 
came upon such a construction in the 11th 
edition of the dictionary of the Royal 
Academy (unfortunately I have lost the 
reference), and while reading Cervantes I 
noticed: “Esto de hacer nacer berros en 
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una artesa era lo menos que ella hacia 

” (Coloquio de los Perros). Later I 
encountered two more double infinitives: 
“Pasé la noche en vela, sin conseguir con- 
ciliar el suefo.” (Valle Inclan, Sonata de 
Primavera, Col. Austral, p. 42); “Nunca 
debemos desear sobresalir entre los otros 

.” (San Francisco de Asis, BAC, p. 
53). May I request that some grammarian 
write an article on this subject for His- 
pania, or that he at least write a note listing 
some books and articles that have treated 
the subject. 


Rutgers Univ. Gerarp Cox FLYNN 


HAVE LANGUAGE LAB: WHAT 
NOW?—A booklet designed to give for- 
eign language teachers practical answers 
to questions about electronic teaching tools 
has been published as an educational serv- 
ice by Magnetic Recording Industries, 
New York. Tee Language Lab: What 
Now? (A Brief Guide to Effective Labman- 
ship) was written by Dr. Gustave Mathieu, 
director of the Margaret Hussen Memorial 
Language Laboratory, Pomona College, 
and Language Consultant, State of Cali- 
fornia. 

Single copies of the book are available 
without cost from Magnetic Recording In- 
dustries, 126 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. 
Quantities of the booklet can be obtained 
from MRI at a nominal cost. In addition, 
Dr. Mathieu’s labmanship guide with 
actual classroom examples has been record- 
ed, and is available on two tapes from 


MRI at the cost of $7, postpaid. 
G. T. C. 
The Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 


cation.—This organization recently reported 
that during the past two and one-half years 
it has made grants totalling $12,290,527 
for experimental programs aimed at im- 
proving the quality of education in Ameri- 
can ike and colleges. The Fund is a 
philanthropic organization established by 
the Ford Foundation in 1951 to work in the 
field of formal education. To date it has 
received grants totalling $57,847,265 from 
the Foundation. During the period covered 
by the report, the Fund made grants total- 
ling $3,237,649 for programs embodying 
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new approaches in the preparation of school 
and college teachers; $1,306,420 for pro- 
grams aimed at improving the curriculum 
of schools and colleges; $4,132,577 for ex- 
periments in the use of new teaching 
and learning tools such as television, films, 
tapes, and other electronic devices; 
$1,646,048 for explorations in improving 
the arrangement of resources for learning; 
$266,000 for studies and experiments in- 
volving the economics of education; 
$442,360 for programs aimed at clarifying 
the role of schools and colleges; and 
$1,259,473 for other experiments, demon- 
strations, and explorations designed to help 
improve the relationships of educational in- 
stitutions to society. 

Copies of A Report for 1957-1959 are 
available from the offices of the Fund, 477 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, New 


York. 


Language for diplomats.—“It is good 
news that the language proficiency of this 
country’s Foreign Service officers is im- 
proving rapidly. Less than two years ago 


more than half of our professional diplo- 
mats did not have a speaking knowledge 
of even one foreign language. Now the 
percentage is down to 15 per cent and pre- 
sumably further improvement is to be 
expected. 


“What is clear, however, is that more 
progress needs to be made. If the number 
of our diplomats who can speak French, 
Spanish and German is now adequate, this 
can hardly be said of the numbers that 
can speak other needed languages. There 
is, for example, no American diplomat who 
can speak Singhalese, only one that speaks 
Bengali, and only four that speak Burmese. 
We have had extensive relations with 
Korea since 1945, yet only nine of our 
diplomats can speak Korean. Africa prom- 
ises rapidly to become a continent of inde- 
pendent nations, yet we have only two 
diplomats that can speak Swahili and there 
are apparently no plans to train any more 
Swahili speakers between now and 1965. 
Yet Swahili is one of the main languages 
among the people of Africa. 


“Such examples could be multiplied, but 
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the point is clear: If our diplomatic service 
is to be genuinely effective it must have 
members who can speak directly with the 
many different peoples. Our representatives 
must be able to communicate easily with 
Negro tribesmen in Africa, Hindu peas- 
ants in India and Thai workers in Bangkok, 
and not only with Frenchmen in Paris and 
Soviet journalists in Moscow. The task set 
by this requirement is not an easy one, but 
neither is it insuperable, and it must be 
met if our diplomats are to do their jobs 
adequately.” [New York Times, Nov. 22, 
1959}. 

R. G. M. 


Not in our image.—“A mature view of 
foreign aid, but one that unfortunately is 
not yet fully accepted everywhere in the 
United States, was presented to the Colom- 
bo Plan nations by President Sukarno of 
Indonesia. 

“Speaking for the aid-receiving countries 
of the world, Sukarno sounded a warning 
that the aid-giving countries of the world 
cannot afford to ignore. ‘Do not think,’ he 
said, ‘that assistance will produce a nation 
in your own image.’ The belief that there 
is something morally wrong with foreign 
aid unless it has such an effect on its 
recipients is one of the great fallacies that 
a decade of experience ought to have com- 
pletely dispelled. 

“American aid to the under-developed 
nations of Asia and Africa—not to mention 
Eastern Europe and the Middle East—is a 
vital arm of American foreign policy. But 
it will be self-defeating if used to try to 
create in countries of totally different back- 
ground and circumstances little mirrors— 
politically or economically—of the United 
States. President Sukarno put it this way: 
‘Remember that in dealing with countries 
such as Indonesia you are dealing with a 
people whose interests and values and re- 
quirements * * * are products of our his- 
tory and environment. * * * Make no mis- 
take about it, please, or all your invaluable 
efforts can go for nothing. This would be 
a tragedy the world could ill afford.’ 

“We have to get accustomed to the idea, 
and so do other advanced and prosperous 
nations, that it is an inherent obligation, 
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and also a matter of long-term economic 
and political interest, to help the under- 
developed masses of the Asiatic and 
African world help themselves. While we 
are hardly obligated to assist our enemies, 
nevertheless imposition of prior political 
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Alfonso Reyes (1889-1959).—Death came 
last Dec. 27 to D. Alfonso Reyes, beloved 
Mexican author and a giant figure among 
Latin America’s intellectuals. Hispania and 
all the members of our Association join 
wholeheartedly in mourning the departure 
of this great man who, among his many 
distinctions, has been an Honorary Member 
of the AATSP since 1928. 

R. G. M. 


Fondo de Cultura Econémica.—1959 
marked the 25th anniversary of the found- 
ing of this great Mexican publishing enter- 
prise, so a! as and so favorably noted in 
the pages of “The Hispanic World,” and 
intellectuals, boths as individuals and as 
groups, in Mexico and the other Latin 
American lands have been celebrating the 
event with appropriate ceremonies through- 
out the year. No homenaje was ever more 
richly deserved, as spokesmen throughout 
the hemisphere have stated with admiration 
and eloquerce. One speaker summed up 
the role of the FCE thusly: “La editorial 
ha sido, en verdad, uno de los vehiculos 
que han servido para llevar al extranjero 
la cultura mexicana y para traer de fuera 
el pensamiento de los grandes escritores. 
Muchos de los libros nuestros han sido 
traducidos a varios idiomas y, a veces, 
hemos publicado en nuestra lengua produc- 
ciones extranjeras antes de la publicacién 
en su idioma original.” 

Among works issued in recent months 
by the Fondo, the following will be of 


special interest to our readers: 


* Members are urged to send items for this 
department (typed in proper style) to Professor 
R. G. Mead, Jr., Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs. 
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conditions on our friends makes no sense 
either, and can only earn for the donors 
the ingratitude and resentment of the re- 
cipients.” [New York Times, Nov. 12, 
1959]. 

R. G. M. 


Conducted by the Eprror 


1. Benjamin Carrién, Garcia Moreno. 
El santo del patibulo (1959. 746 pp. Cloth). 
The result of two decades of research, this 
essay in biography paints a vivid picture 
of the life of Ecuador’s nineteenth century 
dictator, so vigorously attacked by Juan 
Montalvo. Carrién’s object in this ie of 
“opinién y pasién” is to give us a negative 
example, that of a cynical, clerical tyrant, 
and the author includes the opinions and 
passions of both Gabriel Garcia Moreno’s 
panegyrists and attackers, laced with his 
own powerful satire. In prose which _ is 
agile, well-knit and informal, Carrién lays 
bare the tyrant’s character, his stunted and 
morbid private life, his governmental poli- 
cies and, finally, recounts the bloody death 
of the tyrant and the pursuit and venge- 
ange wreaked upon the assassins. As an 
epilogo grotesco, Carrién reminds us that in 
1938 a certain Father Severo Gémez, S.]., 
“emprendié con ‘la tarea tendiente a la 
beatificacién de Garcia Moreno.” 

2. Octavio Paz, Laberinto de la soledad 
(1959. 191 pp. Paper) This is the first 
reprint that the FCE has ever made of a 
book originally issued by another publisher, 
Cuadernos Americanos, 1950, in the pres- 
ent instance. But Paz’ study is already a 
classic of psychological interpretation, and 
has long been out of print. In the lyrical, 
flexible and graceful prose which, as a poet, 
he can write so well, the author examines 
the contradictory aspects of the Mexican 
character: the pachuco; cortesia y rudeza, 
dos mascaras del mexicano; the cult of 
death in fiestas and religious ceremonies; 
ties with the colonial past; the phenomenon 
of the Mexican revolution; the role of 
Mexican intelligence in the country’s his- 
tory; and the loneliness in Mexican life. 
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3. Albert M. Salas, Tres cronistas de 
Indias (1959. 319 pp. Paper). The author, 
an Argentine historian, has previously pub- 
lished works on las armas de la conquistas 
and Columbus. In this book he has studied 
three cronistas of the first century of the 
Conquest: Pedro Martir de Anglera, lyri- 
cal narrator and describer of the fabulous, 
exotic new lands of the Indies and their 
natural riches and strange customs; Fer- 
nandez de Oviedo, ordered in style, meti- 
culous in statemente, champion of imperial 
Spain who despises the naturales of the 
New World; and Bartolomé de las Casas, 
strong, passionate and tireless champion of 
just and Christian treatment of the Indians 
and scourge of the conquistadores who did 
not heed his admonitions. The section on 
Las Casas is the longest, as one might ex- 
pect, but, on the whole, the book is a 
balanced and penetrating exposition of the 
characters of the three chroniclers which 
lies happily between the extremes of schol- 
arly erudition and the flights of pure 
imagination. 

4. Juan Ruiz de Alarcén, Obras com- 
pletas (1959. 1168 pp. Cloth). The first 
volume of the complete works of Alarcén, 
published in late 1957, was noted in 
Hispania, xx1, 228; the present volume con- 
tains the remaining eleven comedias of the 
author, along with notes by Agustin Mi- 
llares Carlo and a listing of variants and 
errata compiled by the editor. These two 
volumes will form an indispensable addi- 
tion to library Hispanic collections, and it 
is fortunate that 5000 copies of the set 
were printed. 

5, 6. Marco Antonio Montes de Oca, 
Delante de la luz cantan los pajaros (1959. 
124 pp. Cloth No. 50 in “Letras Mexi- 
canas.” 15 pesos); Nuria Parés, Canto Ilano 
(1959. 96 pp. Paper). Books of verse by 
two of the younger poets now writing in 
Mexico. Short pieces, intimate in tone, 
lyrical and frequently exuberant, some- 
times introspective. In some of her poems, 
Nuria Parés, a Spaniard herself, is pre- 
occupied with the theme of the hopes and 
anguish of the Spanish exiles who form “la 
Espafia peregrina,” and in others with such 
eternal themes as love, life and death. 


R. G. M. 
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Stanford Conference on Latin America.— 
From Oct. 9 to 11, 1959 Stanford played 
host to its first Conference on Latin 
America. Co-sponsored by the Hispanic 
American Society and the Pacific Coast 
Council on Latin America Studies, it 
brought together a goodly number of His- 
panoamericanists from both north and 
south of the Rio Grande. Under the motto 
“A Decade of Latin America,” delegates 
took an analytical look at events during the 
recent past in the following seven regions: 
a) Mexico, b) Central America and 
Panama, c) Gran Colombia, d) Pacific 
Coast Countries (Peru, Bolivia, Chile), 
e) River Plate Region, f) Brazil, and g) the 
Caribbean Islands. 

Within these broad headings, each of 
which governed one session, the Confer- 
ence proceedings featured papers and panel 
discussions on such specialized topics as 
immigration and population, agriculture, 
mineral resources, finance, industry and 
economic development, labor problems, 
medicine and public health, religion, jour- 
nalism and literature. 

Embroidering the stimulating work-ses- 
sions, were gacious receptions in the Hilton 
residence and on the grounds of Sunset 
magazine, as well as a closing banquet in 
the impressive setting of Paul Masson's 
winery. 

The Stanford Conference proved an in- 
formative and entertaining occasion. By 
cutting across discipline-lines and subject 
areas it constituted another commendable 
effort to achieve inter-American under- 
standing through greater awareness of 
problems which are peculiar to individual 
regions and an appreciation of others which 
are common to all. 


Kurt L. Levy 


The Spanish Armada.—The battle of the 
Armada has been fought again and again 
in the pages of a thousand books since the 
fateful week which dawned in the English 
Channel on July 30, 1588. And the defeat 
of the Armada has by now, perhaps, become 
almost as fabled as the Black Legend 
against Spain itself. The outcome of the 
running battle between Medina Sidonia’s 
galleons and the ships commanded by Lord 
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Howard of Effingham has been interpreted 
by various authors in diverse ways; all of 
them, however, agree that the defeat was 
a crucial event in the shaping of modern 
history. In his recent The Armada (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1959. 443 pp. Cloth. 
Illustrated. $6), Garrett Mattingly, Pro- 
fessor of European History at Columbia 
Univ., has written what in all probability 
is the definitive story of the Armada for 
the modern lay reader. Combining high 
narrative art with wide and sound scholar- 
ship, Prof. Mattingly has given us a book 
of history which reads as well as the best 
novels and, at the same time, spreads be- 
fore us a broad vision of European religion 
and politics (then so interrelated) during 
the genesis and climax of the Armada. 
Drama, psychological penetration of char- 
acter, superb internal organization, succinct- 
ness of language, and a thorough grasp of 
the military and naval situation of both 
England and Spain, all characterize the 
work. This is an excellent book in every 
sense of the word, and one which we can 
recommend highly to our best students. 


R. G. M. 


Seventeenth century life in Mexico.— 
Irving A. Leonard, Professor of Spanish 
American History and Literature at the 
Univ. of Michigan, has labored long and 
well in his favorite fields and has given us 
some of the best books published on 
Colonial Spanish America. His Books of 
the Brave (1949), a magnificent effort to 

- reconstruct the ambiente intelectual of the 
Spanish world of the sixteenth century, and 
especially that of the Conquest, will long 
be favorably remembered. Now, in Baroque 
Times in Old Mexico (Ann Arbor: Univ. 
of Michigan Press, 1959. 260 pp. Cloth. 
Illustrated. $6.50), Prof. Leonard has at- 
tempted a book of “cultural” history to help 
fill the “gap” between the sixteenth and 
eighteenth centuries on which most em- 
phasis has been placed hitherto in scholarly 
publications. In his picture of the Mexican 
Baroque century he has not undertaken an 
esthetic approach but, rather, has aimed for 
the episodic depiction of a way of life. 
Thus there are chapters on Fray Garcia 
Guerra, Mexico’s Archbishop-Viceroy at the 
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dawn of the new century, on society during 
the Baroque age itself, on literary migrants 
to and from Spain, on the popular reading 
of the times (contrasted with the intellec- 
tual fare of contemporary English settlers), 
on the Inquisition and a book collector, on 
the Inquisition and a play, on the spectacu- 
lar masquerades, on poets, poetasters and 
baroque verse, on Mexico’s book trade in 
1683, on Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, “The 
Tenth Muse,” on D. Carlos de Sigiienza y 
Géngora, the leading scholar of the period, 
and finally, a summing up. 

Both the lay reader and the expert will 
find Prof. Leonard’s book of interest and 
value, something which cannot be said of 
every scholarly work. The vignettes of per- 
sons, places and practices are all lively and 
interesting and, to a large degree, the view- 
points and interpretations are convincing 
and based on sound scholarship. Not 
every reader will agree with the image Prof 
Leonard presents of the activities of the 
Inquisition as being less dangerous than 
some have held them to be, nor will all 
readers share the author's high admiration 
for Ser Juana or attest to the merits he at- 
tributes to Sigiienza y Géngora. [The pres- 
ent reviewer, however, does share Prof. 
Leonard’s regard for Sor Juana, and _ be- 
lieves that the study he devotes to her is 
one of the most valuable parts of the book. ] 
But there can be little quarrel with the 
author’s contention that intellectual life in 
Mexico was probably quite a bit freer than 
a number of authorities have previously 
maintained. 

Altogether, the book joins in an admir- 
able way the multitudinous filaments of the 
web of life in Mexico’s Baroque century 
and, in so doing, permits us a clearer look 
than was possible before at an interesting 
period of history. 

R. G. M. 


José F. Montesinos.—Prof. Joseph H. 
Silvetman has assembled a group of pre- 
viously published pieces by the distin- 
guished Spaniard José F. Montesinos. 
These are printed under the title Ensayos y 
estudios de literatura espanola (Mexico: 
Ediciones de Andrea, 1959. Paper. 212 pp. 
$2.90). In a “Nota a la presente edicién” 
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the editor explains the criteria of his selec- 
tion: “Los textos que se incluyen en esta 
coleccién van desde 1929 hasta el momen- 
to actual y ofrecen una idea bastante rep- 
resentativa de los intereses vitales y las 
orientaciones criticas del autor, de los 
problemas literarios e historicos que le han 
preocupado a lo largo de su vida de critico 
y maestro.” The usual editorial apparatus 
is evident. The “Preliminar’ is brief, 
pointed, and shows a wide sensitivity on 
the part of the editor to the author and his 
intellectual milieu. There is a bibliography 
of Montesino’s publications from 1920 
through 1959; and after this prefatory mat- 
ter there are articles dealing with Garcilaso, 
Valdés, the Romancero nuevo, Lope, 
Gracian, Cadalso, Pedro de Alarcén, and 
Unamumo. 

The articles and the editorial work will, 
of course, stand on their own merits. What 
distinguishes this volume from others like 
it is that it is unusually graced by the com- 
pelling personality of Montesinos himself. 
The scholar’s self has been allowed to 
emerge, as it were, from behind the arras 
of formal investigation and critical theory. 
The “carta-prélogo” which Montesinos 
directs to his friend Silverman is a most 
moving bit of personal literature recalling 
Cervantes’ prologue to the Persiles, how- 
ever dissimilar these may be in tone and 
intent. In a few but affective pages we read 
an intimate reminiscence, a personal, emo- 
tional, intellectual “drama” in which the 
author seems to conceive of his life as the 
resultant product of inexorable historical 
forces. This is a concept not unrelated to 
his approach to the history of literature. 
With familiarity Montesinos writes of his 
teachers Américo Castro and Ortega y 
Gasset (to whom the book is dedicated) 
and of his contemporaries Damaso Alonso 
and Amado Alonso. He paints the effects 
of the civil war and the “diaspora hispanica” 
on body and soul: “Pero yo, que por mi 
desgracia, he sufrido en mi carne y en mi 
sangre mds que otros . . . y en efecto, casi 
nada pude escribir entre los afios 1936-1946, 
los que hubieran debido traer mi madura- 
cién—, veo ahora mi vida como una 
promesa frustrada y me resiento terrible- 
mente de ello.” As for his method of literary 
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history, ideally he had been “orteguiano.” 
Friends had urged him to free himself of 
notes and quotations and to move in the 
direction of “un ensayismo mas ligero y 
gustoso. Y yo no sé hacerlo. Yo... no 
puedo librarme de la disciplina y el rigor 
aprendidos. . . . Y he aqui, partiendo de 
Ortega, espiritu libre, ensayista si los hubo, 
yo me he quedado en la simple erudicién.” 
And a final sentiment from the end of his 
“carta-prologo”: “Ahora, ante este libro que 
usted ha hecho siento una nostalgia terrible 
de mi juventud, una terrible frustracién, y 
no puedo menos de aducir en mi defensa 
el humilde y orgulloso mote del viejo blasén 
castellano: Yo he hecho lo que he podido,/ 
Fortuna lo que ha querido.” 


“The Royal Highway of the Incas.”—In 
The UNESCO Courier of June 1959 Jorge 
Carrera Andrade contributes an article on 
the Inca highway system, jogging one’s 
memory with proud facts about this fan- 
tastic achievement and adding more details 
that one seems to have been unaware of. 
In all, there were 10,000 miles of road net- 
work constructed. The great Royal road 
itself was twenty-five feet in width, “ran 
straight as an arrow, without curves or 
detours of any kind, for 3000 miles.” It 
was paved with stone in nearly all of its 
extension and serviced only the important 
Inca cities. There was a penalty of death 
for cutting down trees that were planted 
along the roadside to provide shade for 
travellers. The Incas understood the im- 
portance of keeping their roads in condi- 
tion and had “a smooth running system of 
road maintenance.” The civilization is gone 
but the physical facts of the culture re- 
main: “Despite the passing of centuries 
and the inclemencies of nature, the general 
lines of the Royal Inca Highway can still 
be discerned and stretches of it are still 
intact. The suspension bridges in particular 
have withstood the assault of time and are 
to be seen in Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia.” 


Ameéricas.”—The following is a para- 
graph from a letter sent by the Pan Ameri- 
can Union and dated October 22, 1959: 
“The Pan American Union takes pleasure 
in announcing that, starting with the 


October 1959 issue, the Spanish edition of 
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Americas will be printed by the distin- 
uished Argentine firm of Guillermo Kraft, 
tda., in Buenos Aires. Now Americas is 

truly inter-American with the Portuguese 

edition being prepared in Brazil and the 

English edition here in Washington, D.C.” 


Underdeveloped lands.—The September 
1959 number of Focus is given over to a 
study of “The World’s Underdeveloped 
Lands.” Though the character of this 
article is by definition general, the obser- 
vations statistics offered are naturally 
applicable to most of Latin America. Spain, 
Venezuela, and Argentina, considered to 
possess semi-developed economies, appar- 
ently fall outside the ken of the study. The 
writer, Dr. C. Langdon White of Stanford 
Univ., uses three criteria for delineatin 
lands as underdeveloped: per capita annua 
income, daily consumption of calories, and 
annual utilization of inanimate energy. The 
average income is $150. A person in an 


underdeveloped land consumes under 2500 ° 


calories per day (“the minimum usually 
considered necessary for optimum function- 
ing”), with a preponderance of so-called 
energy foods (cereal grains and starches) 
and not enough of the protective foods 
Gmilk, eggs, meat, fish, fresh green vege- 
tables, and fresh fruits). As for the third 
criterion, “In these lands energy is apt to 
be that obtained from human muscle or 
draft animal than that obtained from inani- 
mate sources. The underdeveloped lands 
consume only about 1/40 as much mechan- 
ical energy per capita as the more advanced 
ones.” Parts of Latin America increase their 
population by 2.4 per cent yearly. Most of 
the people will go to bed hungry “every 
night for the rest of their lives.” However, 
people in India, Indonesia, Tunisia, Egypt, 
Bolivia, Peru “have come to believe that 
their ills are not inevitable. A ‘revolution 
of rising expectations’ is sweeping like a 
tidal wave over these lands.” 

La Universidad de los Andes.—El tiempo 
CBogot4) of 10 September 1959 devotes 
an entire page to news of universities all 
over Colombia, featuring a prominently 
captioned article on the University of the 
Andes, “un nuevo concepto en la educa- 


cién.” When the university was organized 
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in 1948 by Mario Laserna with ideas on 
education brought from the United States, 
no one was aware that this would be “una 
nueva era en la educacién universitaria 
en Colombia.” The university began opera- 
tion with three schools: engineering, 
arquitecture, and economics. “Las innova- 
ciones consistieron especialmente en la 
creacién de departamentos especializados 
sobre diversas materias, tales como mate- 
maticas, humanidades, etc. Con esta pecu- 
liar organizacién se lograba desde un 
principio existiera la unidad académica. 
Los departamentos prestan sus servicios a 
todas las Facultades, y asi el departamento 
de humanidades dictaba cursos especiales 
a los estudiantes de las Facultades. 


“Un razonamiento muy acertado acerca 
de la ensefianza de las humanidades a 
todos los alumnos se puso en practica. Era 
necesario que el alumno comprendiera que 
para arquitectura, por ejemplo, 
necesitaba adquirir un sentido humanistico, 
y que el todo no era dominar mas 0 menos 
perfectamente las materias especificas de su 
Carrera... 


Since its inception the University has 
added three more “Facultades.” They are 
Bellas Artes, Filosofia, and Letras y Cien- 
cias. By arrangements with universities in 
the United States—Kansas, Notre Dame, 
Arizona, Illinois, Pittsburgh, Texas, Van- 
derbilt—its students are afforded opportuni- 
ties to finish their studies here. There are 
currently 746 students and 143 professors, 
of which sixty-seven are full-time. Ninety- 
seven of the staff are Colombians, while 
the rest are of foreign origin. 


Festival in Bogotd.—By the time this ap- 

ars in print the “Primer Gran Festival 

uristico de Bogota” will have been held 
during the week of February 13-21. El 
Tiempo (29 September 1959) reports that 
there will be a “programa general de todos 
los actos y certamenes sociales, deportivos, 
culturales, etc. The program also indicates 
fireworks: “Realizacién por primera vez en 
Bogota, de gigantescos juegos pirotécnicos, 
teniendo como escenario los cerros de 
Monserrate y Guadalupe y el Observatorio 
de la Televisora Nacional.” One of the 
important cultural events, to be sponsored 
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by El Tiempo, is a competition among 
composers, a “concurso nacional entre 
compositores colombianos para el canto 
(letra y miusica).” It is hoped that along 
with the festival the tournament of music 
will become a traditional event in Bogota. 


The Spaniard and his cigar.—A dispatch 
by Benjamin Welles to The New York 
Times of 1 November 1959 carries the 
news that the common sight of cigar- 
smoking Spaniards has become a rare one. 
Specifically, Havanas have disappeared 
from the tobacco shops owing to a devalua- 
tion of the peseta (60 to the dollar) and 
the end of a trade treaty with Cuba which, 
aided and abetted by a hidden Spanish 
government subsidy, made “puros” in 
Spain cheaper in that country than in 
Cuba. Spain has been Cuba’s largest buyer 
of tobacco, while the Spanish colony of 
some 300,000 persons in Cuba has im- 
ported nougat, a favorite delicacy, from the 
mother land. In the meantime the exact 
size of the Havana cigar reserve in Spain 
is a government secret; there seems little 
hope of a new trade agreement with Cuba 
in the near future; and Spaniards will be 
smoking more Canary Island cigars. 


Mayan continuity. —An arche- 
le 


ological discovery (reported in The New 
York Times of 20 September 1959) in 
Yucatan, near Mérida, has indicated the 
extraordinary continuity of the Mayan em- 
pire. The site is that of “the ancient cere- 
monial-comercial center of Dzibilichaltun,” 
which in Mayan means “where there is 
writing on flat stones.” The city dates 
from somewhere between 2000 and 3000 
B.C. “The age of the city, however, is of 
less importance than the fact that the city 
was in continuous use in one form or 
another from the earliest Mayan times into 
the period after the Spanish conquest in 
the sixteenth century.” One of the first 
structures excavated and restored is the 
“Standing Temple” which is thought to 
have been used continually “for more than 
eleven centuries and probably as much as 
fifteen centuries. . . . The surveying is still 
going on. . . . In the far-from-completed 
survey the city limits still have not been 


defined.” I. P. R. 
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Pablo Antonio Cuadra.—Nicaragua has 
erected many literary milestones since the 
days of Rubén Dario, and the recent publi- 
cation of two volumes by Pablo Antonio 
Cuadra assures the addition of yet another 
name to the republic’s literary history. 
Torres de Dios (Managua: Academia 
Nicaragiiense de la Lengua, 1958. 208 pp. 
Paper) is a series of five essays concerning 
the works of selected New World poets 
the time of Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz 
through the modernista and vanguardista 
movements. Dividing Spanish American 
poetry into two zones, the Atlantic where 
European and African literary influences 
predominate and the Pacific where indi- 
genous elements generally prevail, Cuadra 
undertakes a ale of such diverse figures 
as Rubén Dario, César Vallejo, Pablo 
Neruda, Ricardo Molinari, Octavio Paz, 
and Joaquin Pasos. The volume concludes 
with a study of the vanguardista move- 
ment in Nicaragua in which Cuadra him- 
self was an active participant. 

The final chapter of Torres de Dios 
serves as an excellent introduction to the 
special edition of Cuadra’s own poetry, El 
jaguar y la luna, which won the Premio 
Centro Americano “Rubén Dario” in 1959. 
This series of seventeen short poems plus 
the longer poem “Cédice de abril” ade- 
quately demonstrate Cuadra’s contention 
that isthmian nations such as Nicaragua 
and Guatemala combine the: tendencies of 
both European and indigenous literary 
movements. His poetry is deeply imbued 
with regional motifs and themes, yet at the 
same time it seeks to isolate and describe 
universal sentiments and feelings. To use 
Cuadra’s own words, these are “poemas 
entrafiables con los zapatos llenos de lodo 
y de caminos,” but the dust of regionalism 
does not obscure the artistic brilliance of 
the poet’s lines. The use of pre-Columbian 
ceramic sketches and original drawings by 
the author further enhances the volume. 
The fact that this special edition is limited 
to five hundred copies will necessarily cur- 
tail wide distribution, but the name of 
Pablo Antonio Cuadra deserves adequate 
recognition in future anthologies and liter- 
ary histories. | Hartey D. OsERHELMAN 
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Books from Venezuela.—The following 
new books by Venezuelan authors are 
listed in the October 1959 issue of Vene- 
zuela Up-to-Date: Batalla hacia la aurora, 
a novel, by Andrés Marifo Palacio, winner 
of the Aristides Rojas literary award; 
Instituciones financieras, a study, by the 
well-known Venezuelan economist Dr. 
Carlos Acedo Mendoza; Historia politica 
de José Ortega y Gasset, by Guillermo 
Morén; Lazaro Andijar, a volume of short 
stories, by Enrique Izaguirre; Recuerdos 
profesionales, by the distinguished phy- 
sician Dr. L. Lépez Villoria; Confiar en la 
inteligencia, by Eduardo Arroyo Lameda; 
Los circulos del hombre, poems, by Pedro 
Francisco Lizardo; Como la vida, lyric 
verse, by José Ramén Medina; Pequenin, 
poems for children, by Ana Teresa Her- 
nandez. 


St. Agnes School Ava Bianca pe KENK 


Nuevas interpretaciones—De vez en 
cuando, aparece un libro que sorprende el 
lector por ser capaz de hacerle notar pun- 
tos nuevos sobre cuestiones de tipo literario, 
que tiene el poder de estimularnos y hacer- 
nos volver a leer cosas que crefamos conocer 
a fondo, que nos lleva a descubrir valores 
que antes no advertimos en nuestra ma- 
nera de ver la obra de varios autores per- 
tenecientes a distintas épocas de la historia 
literaria de Espafia. El libro de Vicente 
Gaos es una de estas obras: una coleccién 
de ensayos en la cual el autor demuestra su 
agudeza en la interpretacién que da a 
varios problemas de literature espafiola, 
como su titulo indica: Temas y problemas 
de literatura espaiiola (Madrid: Ediciones 
Guadarrama, 1959, 359 pp.). 

En el primero, “Problemas de literatura 
espafiola,” sugiere ideas que debiéramos 
tener en cuenta en el futuro, al escribir 
sobre la historia literaria de Espafia. En 
otros, se muestra estar en desacuerdo con 
algunas interpretaciones que se han dado 
recientemente a la obra y vida del Marqués 
de Santillana; examina el humanismo de 
Cervantes Salazar en varias fases de su 
obra; considera—y rechaza—varias hipdtesis 
sobre un “primitivo plan del Quijote”; en 
“La ‘poética invisible’ de Lope de Vega,” 
justifica el arte de Lope, y lo defiende de 
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aquellos que niegan valores artisticos en su 
obra. Uno de los comentarios que demues- 
tran la penetracién critica del Sr. Gaos, es 
éste: “La comparacién entre las representa- 
ciones del suefo y la comedia no sdlo 
justifica la transgresidn de la unidad del 
tiempo, sino también la de la regla clasica 
que prohibié la mezcla de géneros y delimi- 
taba rigurosamente el campo de la tragedia 
y el de la comedia. Porque en el suefo, 
‘cosa natural,’ es decir vida, pueden surgir 
entrelazadamente elementos tragicos y cé- 
micos” (pdg. 136). En “Gongora y la his- 
toria de la critica,” de un nuevo enfoque a 
la obra del poeta de Las solendades. Sefiala 
que Damaso Alonso, el mas ilustre, quizas, 
de los que han intentado levantar el velo 
de la oscuridad que impedia la comprensién 
de esas poesias deliberadamente dificiles de 
entender, tanto en el siglo XVII como en 
el XIX, reconoce que su entusiasmo le 
llevé un poco lejos en su apologia de la 
obra de Géngora. 

En ensayos siguientes, “La poesia espa- 
fiola en el siglo XIX,” “Técnica y estilo de 
‘El sombrero de tres picos,’” “Campoamor, 
precursor de T. S. Eliot,” “Sobre la técnica 
novelistica de Galdds,” “Los géneros lite- 
rarios en la obra de Unamuno,” “Pio Baro- 
ja, ensayista,” etc., siempre busca interpre- 
taciones nuevas, intenta aclarar ideas 
erréneas, encauzar nuestro pensamiento 
hacia nuevas formas de apreciar las obras 
y autores mencionados, con un estilo a 
veces intensivamente sujetivo. Precisa- 
mente, los en que sobresale el yo del autor 
son los que mas estimulan al lector. Por 
eso es éste un libro digno de consideracién 

ara todos los que buscan nuevas ideas, o 
fa solucién a problemas de interpretacién 
de la vasta y nunca bien comprendida pro- 
duccién literaria de Espafia. 


Univ. of Massachusetts A. V. EBERSOLE 


El concepto de la muerte en la poesia 
romantica espaiola.—This work of Juan 
Ayuso Rivera was presented at the Univ. 
of Madrid in 1957 as a Tesis de Licencia- 
tura, and was published by the Fundacién 
Universitaria Espafiola in 1959. In a 
thorough and scholarly fashion, the author 
examines analytically the varied concepts 


of death as revealed in the poetry of the 
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period. After the opening chapter, in which 
he treats the antecedents of the theme of 
death in the pre-Romantic poetry of the 
eighteenth century, he categorizes the 
theme under five major divisions which 
serve as chapter headings: El Romanticis- 
mo: Muerte de amor; La muerte, personaje 
definido; Diversos aspectos de la muerte 
herdica; El paisaje de la muerte. Apari- 
ciones sobrenaturales; and La dimensién 
reflexiva del tema de la muerte. These 
major categories are sub-divided into lesser 
and more circumscribed classifications, 
which are treated in detail and appropri- 
ately illustrated with numerous quotations 
from the poetry of the period. 

Rollins College 


A fine tribute to Carrasquilla.—The first 
centenary of Carrasquilla some eighteen 
months ago brought wide acclaim to a long 
neglected literary figure. Apart from oc- 
casioning the volume of Cuentos published, 
in preparation of the event, by the late 
Benigno A. Gutiérrez in his Clasicos 
Maiceros Series (Medellin, 1956), the 
commemorative edition of Obras Comple- 
tas (Medellin, 1958) and the fitting cen- 
tennial celebrations in Medellin and 
Santodomingo, Colombia (see Hispania, 
xii [May 1958], 232), the day caused men 
of letters in and outside Carrasquilla’s 
native land to pay their respects to the 
Antioquefio author. 

The most recent one in this series of 
tributes is the volume Seis cuentos por 
Tomas Carrasquilla (Mexico: Ediciones 
de Andrea, 1959. Paper. 210 pp) compiled 
by Carlos Garcia Prada. The six selections 
that have been included cover a wide 
range. San Antofito’s fraudulent manipu- 
lations and Blanca’s missionary zeal, the 
saintly shell and the saintly essence re- 
spectively, provide entertaining child stud- 
ies. Testifying to their author’s love for 
colorful folklore are “El d4nima sola” and 
“En la diestra de Dios Padre,” two well- 
told tales, the latter of which is the delight- 
ful “ruana y carriel” version of a story 
which in gaucho attire was to occur in 
Don Segundo Sombra. Finally, to com- 
plete the volume, there are the sufferings 
of a tender soul in “Salve, Regina” (the 
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author’s avowed favorite) and the deeply 
human anguish of a “maestro sin discipu- 
los” in “Dimitas Arias” (a favorite of the 
undersigned ). 

The selection is well made, the sam- 
pling varied and representative, showing 
Carrasquilla at his best and _ illustrating 
the view, held by Onis and Maya, that 
his cuentos contain in embryonic form the 
essential elements of Carrasquilla’s literary 
art. [he penetrating introductory essay en- 
titled “Un clasico antioquefo” furnishes a 
key to the region as well as to the author’s 
personality and to his literary work which 
is rooted in Antioquia. 

Coming from the man who years ago 
registered a vigorous protest “En accién de 
justicia a Tomas Carrasquilla” (La Nueva 
Democracia, 1943), this tastefully prepared 
volume of Seis cuentos succeeds in cap- 
turing Carrasquilla’s genius. It is a fine 


‘ tribute from a discerning critic to a sensi 


tive author. 
Kurr L. Levy 
The Battle of the Books.—The idea of 


arranging at regular intervals American 
Festivales del libro arose some years ago 
from a desire to make Latin Americans 
more conscious of their cultural heritage. 
Mexico held a Feria del libro Mexicano 
in 1956. An early Festival was held in 
Lima in 1957, and since then countries 
like Venezuela and Cuba have enthusi- 
astically welcomed this plan and are work- 
ing towards its realization. The latest na- 
tion to follow the splendid Peruvian ex- 
ample is Colombia where the Festival del 
libro colombiano (Bogoté, 1959) sparked 
the publication of a number of outstanding 
national works. The hope of thus making 
the country’s literary values more easily 
accessible to the common man was reflect- 
ed in the significant headline: “El libro se 
quita el frac” with which Semana of Bo- 
gota hailed the project. 

The following ten Colombian works of 
the first half of the twentieth century were 
selected for the occasion by Eduardo Caba- 
llero Calderén and are to form the van- 
guard in the batalla colombiana. (The 
omission of La vordgine from this list is 
due to the fact that Rivera’s novel appeared 
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as the “official Colombian representative” 
at the Festival del libro in Lima): 


German Arciniegas. El caballero de El Dorado 

Eduardo Caballero Calderén. El Cristo de 
espaldas 

Tomas Carrasquilla. Sus mejores: cuentos 

José Maria Cordovez Moure. Reminiscencias 
de Santa Fe y Bogota 

Gabriel Garcia Marquez. La hojarasca 

Hernando Téllez. Sus mejores prosas 

Eduardo Zalamea. Cuatro afios a bordo de mi 
mismo 

Jorge Zalamea. El gran Burundiin Burunda 
ha muerto and two anthologies entitled re- 
spectively, Los mejores cuentos colombianos 
and Las mejores poesias colombianas. 


In wishing the batalla colombiana all 
possible success, let us express the hope 
that its triumph will be marked by a large 
number of casualties in the camp of in- 
difference and ignorance. 


Kurt L. Levy 


An early thirteenth-century Spanish 
text edited._Semeianga del mundo, A 
Medieval Description of the World, edited 
by William E. Bull and Harry F. Williams 
(Univ. of California Press: 1959. Paper 
and printed in photo offset. 164 pp. $3.75) 


Univ. of Toronto 


will interest students of medieval Spanish 
language and of comparative linguistics. 
This work, the first known geographical 


treatise written in Spanish 
penned in the first quarter of the thirteent 

century and therefore well before the great 
Alfonsine period of study), was based for 
the most part upon the Etymologiae of St. 
Isidore of Seville and the Mapa Mundi of 
one Honorius Inclusus. Its language is 
extremely interesting since it shows a good 
deal as to the kind of Spanish written be- 
fore the time of Alfonso el Sabio. The 
editors have made a very good transcription 
of the original, if one may judge from a 
comparison between their first page of text 
and the facsimile of the manuscript which 
appears as the frontispiece of their book. 
Their apparatus criticus seems sound and 
scholarly, they have resolved the numerous 
abbreviations and have, in their own 
words, set down the following features of 
their editorial policy: “The basic editorial 
principle followed for both texts has been 
to change as little as possible . . . Manu- 
script A has been edited primarily as a 
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linguistic document so that, except for 
chirographic matters, the text is essentially 
diplomatic.” A text of Semeianga del 
mundo has long been needed, since the 
edition of Antonio Blazquez y Delgado 
Aguilera (1908) was based upon an 
eighteenth-century manuscript. 

Professors Bull and Williams offer a de- 
tailed introduction followed by a Linguistic 
Description in which they state the neces- 
sity of a proper synchronic description for 
showing the direction of change in the 
phonemic, morphemic, orthographic, and 
syntactical systems of the manuscripts. 
They promise subsequent and much more 
amplified studies based upon the tech- 
niques of synchronic descriptivism, using 
the contemporary language of Spain as the 
—— for the analysis of medieval 
Spani 

Joun Esten KELLER 
Univ. of North Carolina 


Popular new Mexican novel.—Although 
Maria Lombardo de Caso has published 
only two books (first, Musiecos niebla, 
Mexico, 1955), she is already a popular 
novelist in Mexico. Perhaps this popularity 
is due to the fact that in her second work, 
Una luz en la otra orilla (Mexico: Fondo 
de Cultura Econémica, 1959, 299 pp.), she 
goes back to the older, traditional style of 
novel writing, a style almost forgotten now 
in the welter of avant-garde, ultra-sophisti- 
cated techniques. She presents an exciting, 
carefully wrought plot, plus such old- 
fashioned elements as the suspenseful 
building up to a dramatic climax. In the 
tradition of more famous masterpieces of 
the Spanish novel, hers is a mixture of the 
realistic and romantic, of the costumbrista 
and regional novel, the adventure and 
mystery story, and the novel of character 
delineation and landscape description. 
These different genres are skillfully bal- 
anced, however. None interrupts the en- 
grossing development of plot, the 
author and the editor, Elsa Cecilia Frost, 
might perhaps have pruned the length. 
Notwithstanding the intricate weaving of 
plot and subplots and the abundance of 
elements which go to make a best seller 
Cenough to impress even Taylor Caldwell), 
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the author refrains from stooping to the 
crassly commercial. The way is left open 
for a happy ending, with the punishment 
of villains and the rewarding of the poor 
and innocent. Instead she creates an un- 
expected and ingenious conclusion that is 
completely, if coldly, logical. 

This novel concerns a rural Mexican 
family (and their typical, dialect-speaking 
servants) living in the Sierra de Puebla 
at the turn of the century. Dominated by 
the cruel and mysterious father, the mother 
and her two children experience financial 
security and emotional insecurity. The 
mother is forever looking forward to the 
breathing spells offered by the husband's 
frequent and unexplained absences; she 
takes advantage of one of these to board 
a stagecoach to visit her dying brother. The 
hair-raising trip is to change the lives of 
the entire family. The novel covers two 
generations of this unhappy group. The 
daughter unsuccessfully takes over the 
reins, and only the granddaughter finally 
manages to break away from the milieu of 
ignorance and superstition. Unlike many 
novels beginning with fast action, this one 
does not peter out before the end—the 
suspense remains until almost the last page. 


Freperick S. STIMSON 
Northwestern Univ. 


“Ortega y Gasset: etapas de una filoso- 
fia.”"—José Ferrater Mora has now pub- 
lished in Spain (Barcelona: Editorial Seix 
Barral, S.A., 1958) this handy, paper back, 
pocket edition of a true masterpiece on 
one of Spain’s well-known master philoso- 
phers. It was originally written and pub- 
lished in English (London, 1957), and it 
is here translated into Spanish, revised, and 
amplified by the author. It is a systematic 
exposition of Ortega’s philosophy and 
stands out for its clarity, precision, and 
penetration. Each page is replete with 
gems of thought. The first half contains 
three chapters: I. Introduction, II. Objec- 
tivisim, III, Perspectivism. The last half 
contains the fourth and final chapter: 
Ratio-vitalism, which is divided into five 
subheads: (a) The concept of vital reason, 
(b) The doctrine of man, (c) The doc- 
trine of society, (d) The idea of philoso- 


phy, and (e) The idea of being. The last 
subhead is not in the original English 
edition. 

To introduce us to the master’s philoso- 
phy, Ferrater declares that if Ortega has a 
“system,” we shouid call it an “open sys- 
tem,” and that it is the object of this book 
to trace its prominent characteristics. Sub- 
sequent chapters are chronological stages 
in Ortega’s philosophical development. 
During the stage of Objectivism, Ortega 
appealed to the youth of the day by show 
ing that too much attention had been given 
to “human beings” and not enough to 
“things” or “ideas.” In the second phase— 
Perspectivism—Ferrater shows how the 
master was in opposition to the approach 
of traditional academic philosophy. In the 
third stage—Ratio-vitalism—we find the 
greater part of Ortega’s philosophy which 
proclaims that knowledge is rational and 
that life constitutes its central theme; 
hence, the term “vital reason.” In the end 
Ortega’s idea of the being is that the being 
itself has become hidden between that 
which appears to be and that which is, and 
it is man’s mission to seek it out; when he 
has succeeded in capturing it from among 
appearances, he has found “the Truth.” 


Univ. of Texas Davw T. Sisto 


Los “contrafacta” en la literatura occi- 
dental.—Con su Historia de la poesia lirica 
a lo divino en la cristiandad occidental 
(Madrid: Revista de Occidente, 1958. 
Paper viii + 344 pp.) el profesor Bruce 
Wardropper viene a llenar un notable 
vacio en la literatura comparada europea. 
Aunque se trate solamente de un bosquejo 
provisional y tentativo, es el primer estu- 
dio sistematico de este sugestivo tema, que 
mas que por su valor estético interesa como 
curioso fenédmeno de la espiritualidad occi- 
dental. Desde un principio, el cristianismo 
traté de resolver el conflicto con la cultura 
pagana adaptandola a fines espirituales. El 
método fué siempre el mismo: utilizar la 
forma literaria profana imprimiéndole un 
sentido religioso mediante los cambios ver- 
bales necesarios. El autor aplica a tales 
adaptaciones el neologismo latino de con- 
trafacta, comin al espafiol “contrahecho a 
lo divino” y al aleman “Kontrafaktur.” 
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Espafia es el pais al que el autor dedica 
una investigacién mds extensa y original, 
sefalando como rasgo tipico suyo el pre- 
dominio de la divinizacién de tipo popular 
sobre la culta (en contraste, por ejemplo, 
con Italia, que sobresale por sus contra- 
facta cultos). Sin embargo, la lirica popu- 
lar religiosa apenas existid en Espana hasta 
el siglo XVI, cuando florecen las versiones 
y glosas a lo divino de los viejos villancicos 
y otras canciones populares. Este auge 
renacentista refleja las necesidades de la 
nueva espiritualidad (la “devotio mo- 
derna”) frente a los decaidos ideales me- 
dievales, y el deseo de una “religién del 
alma” dirigida al sentimiento mas que al 
intelecto. Por lo mismo, al hacerse la reli- 
gién mas bien cuestién de dogma y de 
razonamiento teolégico bajo la Contrarre- 
forma, pierden interés los contrafacta como 
medio sencillo de estimular le devocién. 


Al final, Wardropper aborda con tacto. 


critico el tema del valor literario y espiri- 
tual de estos contrafacta, para concluir 
acertadamente que su reconocida mediocri- 
dad en ambos terrenos se debe a que no 
brotan de una honda inquietud religiosa 
ni penetran en los misterios del cristianis- 
mo, mientras que literariamente no aspiran 
a expresar ninguna experiencia inefable en 
un estilo propio, sino que se contentan con 
manipular unos cuantos simbolos religiosos 
en un juego de palabras al alcance de 
todos. Al no proponerse descubrir ninguna 
verdad, sino meramente difundirla, caen 
en el defecto de la superficialidad y la 
rutina, pero al menos contribuyen a estre- 
char el lazo efectivo entre el hombre medio 
y la divinidad con unos versos humildes, 
cargados de simple emocién religiosa. 


Univ. of Toronto Dreco Marin 


Carlos Chavez.—“On the 13th of June, 
1959, Carlos Chavez celebrated his 60th 
birthday. The event brought forth a num- 
ber of tributes in honor of one of the hem- 
isphere’s most eminent men. 

“In examining Mexican musical devel- 
opment in the first half of the century, it 
becomes evident that Chavez initiated a 
new epoch in the 1920's when his first 
compositions began to attract attention and 
he founded the Orquesta Sinfénica de 
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México (now the Orquesta Sinfénica Na- 
cional) which he conducted and built for 
almost a quarter of a century. This period 
marks the first high point in Mexican 
music. If one tries to define the formula 
for this miracle of transformation which 
Chavez worked—a miracle which neither 
the isolated efforts of his predecessors nor 
the earnest desire of those who have fol- 
lowed him have been able to produce—one 
finds a rigorous professionalism, used to 
capacity by careful organization, and a 
global vision of the musical realities of his 
country. Unfortunately these qualities have 
appeared only rarely in Mexican music. 

“Carlos Chavez has committed errors 
and has been beset by many calamities, 
but these are of small importance compared 
to the immense advances for which he has 
been responsible. As a composer he is, to- 
gether with Silvestre Revueltas, the only 
figure in Mexican music who has an inter- 
national projection. As a creater of musical 
style, he is personal and at the same time 
genuinely contemporary. He has shown 
new directions to the modern school of 
Mexican composers, and although his at- 
tempts in this field have not been par- 
ticularly successful, Herrera de la Fuente, 
the most talented composer in the genera- 
tion which has followed Chavez, has dem- 
onstrated the worth of his ideas. As a 
teacher he has carried on extensive work 
in the United States, together with the 
other important contemporaries in inter- 
national music, in order to transmit his 
wisdom to the young musicians of North 
America. 

“As the conductor of the Orquesta Sin- 
fénica Nacional, Chavez gave México its 
only period in which there existed a truly 
representative national orchestra, such as 
is found in other parts of the world. He 
offered his audiences a repertoire integrat- 
ing the best classic and modern music, for 
he is familiar with all forms and styles of 
music. This was the epoch justly known 
as the meridian when he presented cycles 
of the nine Beethoven symphonies and the 
four Brahms symphonies merely in order 
to demonstrate a fundamental part of the 
repertoire of any symphony orchestra. 
These have never again been heard in 
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their entirety. He also saw to it that the 
new Mexican works were performed, as 
they should have been, and that mediocre 
works were eliminated. 

“In all his activities, as composer, con- 
ductor and organizer, Carlos Chavez has 
been discussed and fought against. Mexi- 
cans themselves have censured his stand- 
ards, criticized his compositions and have 
frequently rebelled against his interpreta- 
tions. Nevertheless, they have always re- 
mained aware of his productive personality 
and his constructive vision. They have a 
profound respect for the convictions which 
motivate him and for his complete intoler- 
ance of the mediocre. Above all, they ap- 
preciate his moral and spiritual indepen- 
dence which, while keeping him at a dis- 
tance from his fellows, forces him to follow 
his own path allowing himself neither in- 
dulgence nor compromise” [Inter-American 
Music Bulletin, Sept. 1959]. 

R. G. M. 


New Editions of Old Classics.—El Laza- 
rillo de Tormes, ed. Antonio Pérez Gémez, 
Cieza, Murcia: Coleccién “La fonte que 
mana y corre,” 1959. The editor has made 
a triple facsimile edition of the Lazarillo 
from its first editions at Alcala de Henares, 
Burgos and Antwerp, all printed in 1554. 
The reproductions are from the only copies 
of each that are preserved in the British 
Museum and the National Library in Ma- 
drid. The edition, made with great care, 
facilitates comparisons of the various edi- 
ciones principes of the Lazarillo, which, 
despite their simultaneous appearance, pro- 
vide notable textual variations. This new 
edition also carries a bibliographical note 
by Prof. Moreno Baez of the University of 
Salamanca. 

Amadis de Gaula, Vol, 1, Madrid: Con- 
sejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 
1959, is a new edition of a work which is 
fundamental to the history of the novel in 
Europe. Its text is based on the first print- 
ing made by Garcia Rodriguez de Mon- 
talvo at Saragossa in 1508. The sole known 
copy is found in the British Museum. Ed- 
win B. Place, who has edited the work, 
supplies important notes and a preliminary 
study which includes a descriptive bibliog- 


raphy of the editions, translations and ar- 
rangements of the work. Further, he shows 
the great vitality of the theme of chivalry 
in subsequent works. 


Purdue Univ. Gerorce J. Epperc 


Added Volumes to Menéndez y Pelayo’s 
“Obras Completas.”—Menéndez y Pelayo, 
Marcelino, Varia, 3 vols. Santander: Con- 
sejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 
1956-59. These three volumes, which con- 
stitute numbers Lxu to Lxv of the Edicidn 
Nacional de Obras Completas de Menén- 
dez y Pelayo, contain minor works of a 
miscellaneous sort. All, however, are of 
interest and importance. There are includ- 
ed Menéndez y Pelayo’s school work as 
preserved at the Institute of Santander and 
the Universities of Barcelona‘ and Valla- 
dolid, his very interesting essay Conceptis- 
mo, gongorismo y culteranismo, and a hith- 
erto unpublished work Comienzo de un 
tratado elemental de estética. Also included 
are some of Menéndez y Pelayo’s speeches, 
literary criticism and book reviews, plus a 
number of open letters of a literary, cul- 
tural or political nature. 


Azorin's Essays.—“Azorin,” De Valera a 
Miré, Madrid: Afrodisio Aguado, 1959, 
258 pp., is a collection of essays which 
were originally published between 1908 
and 1952. Gathered by J. Garcia Mercadel 
as part of the collection “Clasicos y maes- 
tros,” the essays give Azorin’s views on 
Valera, Castelar, Costa and Miré. Azorin’s 
observations are very interesting. He affirms 
that Valera never lost contact with the 
realities of Spain; that Donoso and Aparisi 
exerted an influence on Castelar’s oratory; 
and that Costa was guided by a legal tem- 
perament, a deep sense of law. Azorin 
treats both Valera’s and Mird’s style in de- 
tail. Among other things, he thinks Costa 
was “un gran prosista.” Azorin’s essays 
make pleasant reading and show the 
Spaniard’s unmistakable touch. No student 
of any of the four men named should be 
without these short, meaningful essays. 


Purdue Univ. Georce J. Epperc 


Irish or Spanish?—In an article in the 
New York Times Magazine (Sept. 20, 
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1959) called “Irish Sensation—Dev’s Top 
Hat,” Anne O’Neil-Barna talks about an 
anecdote concerning Eamon De Valera. To 
show that “he can joke,” she tells about 
“His classic one . . . made at Ennis.” She 
explains that “While he was speaking 
there in 1923, as a Republican, the meet- 
ing was broken up by Free State troops 
and he was arrested. On being released a 
year later, he returned to Ennis and began, 
‘As I was saying when we were inter- 
rupted.’ ” 

The story is, of course, reminiscent of 
another that has been told for centuries. 
Fray Luis de Leén (1527?-1591), upon re- 
turning to his classes at the University of 
Salamanca after four years imprisonment 
because of his Castilian version of Solo- 
mon’s Song of Songs, is said to have re- 
marked: “Dicebamus hesterna die” or 
“Deciamos ayer.” The expression conveys 
much the same idea as the Irish Republic 
President's words of 1923. It may be that 
De Valera was remembering his Spanish 
heritage. 


Purdue Univ. Georce J. EpBerc 


The American Assembly.—“The ideas, 
rinciples and proposed policies for the 
United States which came out of the 
American Assembly on Latin America over 
the week-end add up to a document of 
considerable value. The sixty-six partici- 
pants came from the highest levels of gov- 
ernment, business, labor, teaching and 
journalism. 

“That such a group should have come 
up with an agreed report so essentially 
liberal in content ought to impress Latin 
Americans as well as North Americans. 
Two key sentences are typical of the tone 
of the statement: 

“We must identify ourselves with the 
aspirations of the Latin-American peoples 
for social reforms, higher standards of liv- 
ing and greater educational opportunities. 
We are in favor of genuine movements of 
social change which are consonant with 
representative democracy.’ 

“This is the first time, so far as can be 
recalled, that a group of this importance in 
the United States not only recognized that 
the answer to communism in Latin Ameri- 


ca lies in encouraging ‘social justice, demo- 
cratic governments and free trade union 
structures’ but that many people south of 
the Rio Grande have a different approach 
than ours to the perils of communism. Our 
mutual struggle against this danger has 
been weakened in the past by a failure to 
recognize these differences. 

“Among other features of the report to 
be noted were the emphasis on education, 
the concern expressed over the growing 
protectionist sentiment in the United States 
and against the cost of subsidizing our ex- 

rts. The condemnation of dictators could 
ion been stronger, but it was good to go 
on record against helping them or giving 
them honors, as we have done. The pref- 
erence expressed for career diplomats 


should not be overlooked. 


“This was the sixteenth American As- 
sembly of Columbia University held at 
Arden House in Harriman, N.Y. The 
president of the Assembly, Henry M. 
Wriston, and his vice president, Clifford 
C. Nelson, have built up an educational 
institution which is unique and valuable. 
Its results are always carried to the nation 
as a whole, and in this case even beyond, 
for the Assembly on Latin America is being 
taken to San Juan, Puerto Rico, next 
March, where the participants will be half 
North Americans and half Latin Ameri- 
cans” [New York Times, Oct. 20, 1959]. 


R. G. M. 


Diplomat at work.—“There is more to 
diplomacy than conversations in palaces. 
Negotiations are important, but they aren’t 
the whole thing. The best ambassadors we 
send abroad, whether they hold the title or 
not, are those who are honestly and mod- 
estly friendly. Such a titular Ambassador 
we do have in the embassy in Rio de Ja- 
neiro. His name is John Moors Cabot and, 
as may be imagined, he comes from Boston. 

“This newspaper’s correspondent, Juan 
de Onis, describes a relatively minor epi- 
sodé when Mr. and Mrs. Cabot entertained 
twenty Brazilian student leaders at the 
embassy and had what undergraduates call 
a “bull session” with them. Everybody in 
Brazil is not likely to feel immediately 


friendly with everybody in the United 
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States because of one dinner party. Yet the 
practice of discussing mutual interests and 
problems with students, business men and 
the man in the street, which seems to be 
Ambassador Cabot’s technique, can have 
fruitful results. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Cabot and their guests 
talked about such subjects as the United 
States attitude toward the Latin-American 
dictators, the influence of corporations on 
State Department policies and the attitudes 
assumed by the International Monetary 
Fund. The students said they thought that 
the United States “sincerely tries” to follow 
a hands-off policy in Latin America, but 
that it doesn’t always succeed. They also 
believed it would be helpful if there were 
more exchanges between Brazilian and 
United States student groups. This might, 
indeed, be a good idea, provided our own 
students were not too wrapped up in foot- 
ball or some other form of intercollegiate 
competition. 

“Meanwhile, Mr. Cabot and his like 
have set a pattern for what we hope is the 
diplomacy of the future” [New York 


Times, 13 Nov. 1959] 
R. G. M. 


Moscow _Woos Mexico.—“Publicly at 
least, Anastas I. Mikoyan seemed pleased 
with the results of his visit to Mexico, 
which ended last Saturday. The reasons 
would seem clear: He was given ample 
opportunity to voice the Soviet line on 
world problems; large crowds are attending 
the Soviet Exhibition in Mexico City 
which he opened, and the Mexicans seem 
pleased at having Dimitri Shostakovich in 
their midst at present and at the prospect 
of the Bolshoi Ballet’s scheduled visit next 
month. The chief flaw in Mr. Mikoyan’s 
Mexican ointment seems to have been the 
hostile comments made by a number of 
the major newspapers there. The chief 
mystery remaining is the response Moscow’s 
foreign trade chief received to his offer— 
reported in the press without denial—of a 
Soviet loan to Mexico. 

“We in this country would do well to 
ponder over the significance of a major 
propaganda theme Mr. Mikoyan used in 
trying to woo Mexican public opinion. This 


was the theme of Soviet superiority over 
the United States in rate of economic 
growth, with its implied conclusion that 
after a relatively few years the Soviet 
Union will be outproducing this country. 
In making this point central to his efforts 
in Mexico, Mr. Mikoyan obviously also 
had in mind the fact that his remarks were 
also being reported throughout all Latin 
America. 

“It would indeed be pleasant if we could 
dismiss Mr. Mikoyan’s gloating comparison 
of Soviet and American production growth 
rates as just another Communist falsehood. 
Unfortunately, as Central Intelligence Di- 
rector Allen W. Dulles recently reminded 
us, there is a hard basis of fact in the com- 
parison, even if Moscow has let its imagi- 
nation run wild in forecasting the year 
when it thinks it will catch up with us. 
Mr. Mikoyan’s choice of this theme to win 
friends and influence people in Latin 
America, an area where great poverty and 
rapidly expanding population now coexist, 
should remind us of the issue’s importance. 
Even if we think of ourselves as an affluent 
society, most of our hemisphere neighbors 
are not. They are looking for the best fast- 
working formula for improving the lot of 
their people.” [New York Times, 30 Nov. 
1959]. 

R. G. M. 


Ford Foundation Grants.—Extension of 
the Overseas Development program of the 
Ford Foundation to Latin America and the 
Caribbean area was announced on Nov. 
10, 1959. The program assists countries, at 
their request, in developing the educa- 
tional and research institutions and pro 
grams essential for their long-range growth. 
Since the program’s establishment in 1951, 
it has granted some $90 million in South 
and Southeast Asia, the Near East, and 
Africa. The following grants were made: 

Argentina: A $300,000 grant to the Na- 
tional Council of Scientific and Technical 
Investigations for fellowships outside Ar- 
gentina. Brazil: A $100,000 grant to the 
Brazilian Center of Research in Physics 
for development of its library resources. 
Puerto Rico: A $75,000 grant to the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico for research by its 
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Institute of Caribbean Studies. West Indies 
Federation: Grants totaling $240,000 to the 
University College of the West Indies for 
undergraduate scholarships, economic _re- 
search, and faculty fellowship for study in 
other countries. 

In the Caribbean area, which includes 
many islands and territories too small to be 
viable units of development, Mr. Heald 
said, the Foundation will assist in develop- 
ing regional cooperation and leadership and 
will stress projects that promise to have a 
multiplier effect. 

In Latin America, the Foundation will 
support developmental activities primarily 
along national lines. In addition, it will 
assist institutions that are pioneering re- 
forms in the organization and methods of 
higher education. 


Premio Nacional de Literatura para 
Alone.—Un jurado compuesto por el Rec 
tor de la Universidad de Chile, un repre- 
sentante de la Sociedad de Escritores y otro 
de la Academia Chilena de la Lengua ha 
otorgado el Premio Nacional de Literatura 
correspondiente a 1959 al critico Hernan 
Diaz Arrieta, mas conocido por su pseu- 
dénimo Alone. Tan pronto recibié el pre- 
mio (trescientos y pico de délares) Alone 
anuncié en un articulo de El Mercurio 

ue lo regalaria por mitades a la Sociedad 
e San Vicente de Paul y a la Sociedad 
Pro Alienados Orrego Luco. Es decir, a los 
pobres y a los locos. Interrogado por los 
periodistas sobre la razén de su donacién 
declaré que desde hace cuarenta afios la 
poesia chilena sufre de “una epidemia 
mental colectiva de locura,” que como cri- 
tico cree él haber fallado en su misién de 
curar a los poetas y que, por lo tanto, hace 
un acto de penitencia regalando el dinero 
a un sanatorio. Antes de recibir el premio 
Alone habia hecho unas Ilamativas declara- 
ciones en la revista Calicanto (Nov.-Dic., 
1958): “Yo no admitiria de parte del Esta- 
do, para los escritores, sino una forma de 
ayuda: la persecucién. Primero, deportarlos. 
Que salgan del pais. Es la mejor manera de 
conocerlo y la tinica de compararlo. Que 
salgan, no en calidad de turistas o agrega- 
dos culturales, c6modamente, sino de un 
modo dramatico, emocionante, para que 
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vivan intensamente y se despierten sus po- 
tencias creadoras, inventoras. Los viajes en 
brazos de la autoridad embotan la fantasia, 
presentan un mundo falso, limado y puli- 
do. El escritor con pasaporte oficial no 
inspira simpatia a nadie. En cambio, el 
profugo, la victima, —mientras mas injusta 
mejor—el pobre desterrado que come el 
dspero pan extranjero, es un personaje tan 
seductor, tan poético y novelesco, que ha 
entrado en contacto inmediato con el dolor 
universal y las fuentes mas profundas. 

“Cuando terminara el destierro, el escri- 
tor, para que escribiera como se debe, yo lo 
encerraria en una carcel. No hay como la 
celda para recoger el espiritu y hacerlo 
meditar. Se le proveeria de escritorio y 
articulos de escritorio; pero no de muchas 
comodidades. El escritor tiene una gran 
tendencia al ocio. Lo demuestra su apetito 
de proteccién. Aun convendria, no sumini- 
strarle alimento, sino a cambio de cierto 
numero de cuartillas escritas. Y bien escri- 
tas, no a juicio del carcelero, sino del publi- 
co. Serian los lectores los que determinarian 
su grado de bienestar o malestar.” 


FERNANDO ALEGRIA 
Univ. of California, Berkeley 


National Brazilian Prizes—The Instituto 
Nacional do Livro in Rio de Janeiro awards 
five annual cash prizes of 100,000 cruzeiros 
each, to new works of Brazilian literature. 
The 1959 awards went to Jorge Amado, for 
his novel Gabriela, Cravo a Canela; to 
Homero Homem and Paul Mendes Cam- 
pos for their volumes of poetry, Calendario 
de Marinheiro and Domingo Azul do Mar 
respectively; to Bernardino José de Souza 
posthumously for his study of O Ciclo do 
Carro de Boi; to Ligia Fagundes Telles for 
her collection of tales, Histérias do Desen- 
contro; and to Raquel de Queiroz, for her 
second play, A Beata Maria. 


New Edition by H. H. Carter—Henry 
H. Carter, of Notre Dame Univ. is ready- 
ing a diplomatic edition of MS 643 of the 
Torre do ‘Tombo, Lisbon, containing the 
first part of the Demanda do Santo Grial. 
When he arrived in Portugal last summer 
thanks to an American research fellow- 


ship, a Lisbon newspaper, the Journal do 
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Comércio, had the following comment to 
offer: “Is America considered to be materi- 
alistic? Perhaps. Does it not give scholars 
the material means to carry out rigorous 
and perfect research such as this? Materi- 
alistic indeed! Because instead of singing 
the praises of old books and codices but 
letting them gather dust unpublished, it 
launches their publication, and thus makes 
them accessible to all.” 


Death of an Academician—Aloysio de 
Castro died on Oct. 9, 1959. He was a 
member of the Brazilian Academy of Let- 
ters. Born in 1881, he specialized in ner- 
vous diseases as a physician and in religious 
poetry as a writer (Rimdrio, 1926; Os car- 
mes, 1928; As sete palavras de Cristo, 1936; 
Christus, 1942; Caminhos, 1944). He also 
published several volumes of _ literary 
sketches and, in 1956, his Recordagées de 
Rui Barbosa. 


A. A. Lima Rewarded—Alceu Amoroso 
Lima (“Tristéo de Athayde”) well known 
in this country as former director of the 
cultural services of the Pan American 
Union and as visiting professor at the Bra 
zilian Institute of New York Univ., was 
awarded the 1959 prize of the Moinho 
Santista Foundation for the “best literary, 
artistic or scientific work in its entirety”. 


Medieval Lyric Poetry—Hubert Creek- 
more has edited an anthology of Lyrics of 
the Middle Ages (New York: Grove Press, 
1959. $4.75). The poetry is grouped accord 
ing to language into four categories: 
Greek and Latin; Romance Languages; 
Welsh and Irish; Germanic languages. The 
second group includes thirteen Portuguese 
and Galician poems, from Joan Zorro to 
Gil Vicente, in Seth G. Thornton’s transla- 
tion (first published in Old Hispanic 
Songs, 1955), and fourteen Spanish poems, 
from a serranilla by Juan Ruiz to Jorge 
Manrique’s Coplas, in translations by By- 
ron, Longfellow, Thornton and the editor. 


Report from the Azores—A breezy and in 
deplorable New Yorker fashion, stretched- 
out travelogue by Emily Hahn was pub- 
lished in that magazine as “A reporter at 
large; The Azores”. It appeared in three 
instalments on Nov. 14, 21, and 28, 1959, 
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telling mainly about touring the islands of 
S. Miguel, Terceira, and Faial. Of par- 
ticular interest are her observations on the 
relations between the mainland Portuguese 
and the Azorians, as well as those between 
the latter and America. 


Luso-Brazilian Studies—Last year's In- 
ternational Colloquim on Luso-Brazilian 
Studies, which was held in Bahia, Brazil, 
presented the novelty of numerous round- 
table conferences, in addition to the gen- 
eral sessions. At such conferences there de- 
veloped long debates on the ways in which 
Portuguese culture could be made better 
known in Brazil, and how both the Portu- 
guese and Brazilian cultures could be bet- 
ter spread in other countries. It was de- 
cided to establish a general bibliographical 
bulletin for both countries, under the edi- 
— of Luis de Matos. The Gulbenkian 


Foundation in Lisbon has underwritten the 


venture. 

One of the highlights of the Colloquium 
was the performance of Ariano Suassuna’s 
Auto da Compadecida by drama students 
from the University of Bahia. 

Although Carleton S. Smith suggested 


that the next and fifth Colloquium be held 
in the U.S., it is probable that Funchal 
(Madeira) will be chosen. 


Prince Henry the Navigator—The 500th 
anniversary of the death of Prince Henry 
the Navigator is to be celebrated with great 
solemnity this year in Portugal and else- 
where, with the purpose of showing the 
world Portugal’s share in the geographical 
discoveries of the Renaissance and, as a by- 
product, her fitness as a colonising nation. 

In Portugal, ceremonies are to begin on 
March 4, Prince Henry’s birthday, which 
has been declared a national holiday. On 
June 10, an exposition of everything con- 
nected with the Portuguese discoveries will 
be inaugurated in Lisbon. On August 7, a 
naval review is to take place in front of 
Sagres. A monument at Belém will be un- 
veiled on August 9. And on September 4 
an international week-long congress on the 
history of the discoveries will begin in 
Lisbon. Already some 300 papers have 
been promised, and a Russian delegation 
will be among the participants. 
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The presses will be kept busy by the 
celebrations. A centennial commission has 
announced two Prince Henry Literary 
Prizes for which writers of all nationalities 
may compete. A first prize (100,000 escu- 
dos) and a second prize (30,000 escudos) 
will go to the two best literary works about 
the life and personality of Prince Henry, in 
Portuguese, English, French, Spanish, Ger- 
man, or Italian. Ten copies of each book 
should be submitted by June 30, 1960, to 
the President of the Jury, Palacio de S. 
Bento, Lisbon. The Portuguese Govern- 
ment, moreover, is sponsoring the publica- 
tion of three collections: the Portugaliae 
Monumenta Cartographica, a five volume 
atlas, containing reproductions of some 
1,600 old maps; the Monumenta Henricia- 
na, in which historical documents of the 
XVth century will be published; and a 
popularly priced series of essays by noted 
scholars, the Coleceaéo Henriquina, begun 
in 1959 with Histéria dos Descobrimentos 
Portugueses by Damiado Peres and Vida e 
Obra do Infante D. Henrique by Vitorino 
Nemésio. 

Ernesto Soares has published an Icono- 


grafia do Infante D. Henrique (Lisbon, 


1959. 250 escudos). Gilbert Renault- 
Roulier’s well written and trustworthy ac- 
count of the discoveries from Prince 
Henry’s first ventures to the return of 
Vasco da Gama from his first voyage to 
India has now been translated into English 
by Richmond Hill as The Caravels of 
Christ (London: George Allen & Unwin, 
and New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1959. 254 pp. Illus. $5). 


“Portugal Today’—The first issue of 
Portugal Today, a monthly illustrated mag- 
azine in New York, was published in Oct. 
1959. The first issue contained articles on 
Prince Henry the Navigator, the pineapple 
industry of S. Miguel in the Azores, early 
Portuguese wine trade with New York 
City, the pioneering flight of Gago Coutin- 
ho and Sacadura Cabral across the South 
Atlantic in 1922, the five Portuguese lan- 
guage papers published in the continental 
United States Cwith a friendly mention of 
Hispania), and the second six year plan 
for economic development, on which Port- 
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issue carries many small news items, par- 
ticularly those of interest to Portuguese- 
American societies. Excepting a single book 
review, literature and language have been 
neglected in this first issue of the glossy 
magazine, sponsored, no doubt, by the 
Portuguese government unofficially and 
planned by a publicity firm on Madison 
Avenue. Naturally such a publication will 
present Portugal from its most pleasant 
side. This might have included English 
translations from Portuguese authors, 
which so rarely find a publisher in this 
country. 

Annual subscriptions ($2) and single 
issues (25c) may be obtained by writing to 
Portugal Today, Inc., 40 East 54th St., 
New York 22, N.Y. 


American Girl Scouts in Brazil—Under 
the sponsorship of the American Girl 
Scout Movement and the Experiment in 
International Living, a group of American 
girl scouts will be sent for the first time to 
Brazil for an extended summer stay, after 
a short and intensive study of Brazilian 
civilization. 

Bulletin des Etudes Portugaises—Annual- 
ly, the Institut Francais au Portugal in Lis- 
bon publishes new contributions to schol- 
arship by Frenchmen and others, as well as 
an p aif tn of genuinely critical book 
reviews, in its Bulletin des Etudes Portu- 
gaises. Volume xxi (1958) of the New 
Series appeared at the end of 1959. The 
volume opens with an article by an Ameri- 
can scholar, Edward Glaser CUniv. of 
Michigan) on Miguel da Silveira’s biblical 
epic in Spanish, El Macabeo (1632), suc- 
cessfully vindicating an honorable place in 
Portuguese literature for its author. Excep- 
tionally, this study was printed in English; 
everything else is in French. Other articles 
were contributed by J. V. Serrao (who pre- 
sents the Portuguese part of a ms. travel 
diary of 1699, including a minute, sicken- 
ing description of an auto-da-fé witnessed 
in Coimbra), S. Lambrino (on several 
tribal names in Lusitania), A. Parreaux 
Con William Beckford’s classic travel books 
on Portugal), P. Guinard (on the Portu- 
guese excursion of three French painters in 
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1835, with illustrations). Among the short- 
er notes that follow, one finds a study by 
J. Girodon of the remarks written by Ca- 
milo Castelo Branco on the margins of his 
copies of works by Senancourt, Renan and 
Baudelaire. 


Valle y Caviedes—A detailed study of 
the famed satirist of Lima is now for the 
first time available in English: Juan del 
Valle y Caviedes, A Study of the Life, 
Times and Poetry of a Spanish Colonial 
Satirist (Connecticut College Monographs, 
7. New London, Conn., 1959. vii, 68 pp. 
Paper, $2; boards $3). 

The author, Glen L. Kolb, gives us a 
lifelike portrait of Caviedes, whom he ad- 
mires as “undoubtedly the best poet of the 
Peruvian viceroyalty,” to the detriment of 
Hojeda and Ofna. Caviedes’ obvious debt 
to Quevedo is minimized; much is made of 
the difference between their temperaments. 
Caviedes is likewise defended against the 
accusation of coarse vulgarity; it is shown 
that his scatological and pornographic pro- 
pensities were nothing unusual in the spir- 
itually and politically depressed seven- 
teenth century. Kolb tries bravely but hope- 
lessly to rescue as much of Caviedes’ sup- 
posed criollismo as possible. “The answer 
is somewhat complicated,” he must admit. 
Chapter I of his study provides a threefold 
setting by sketching Spanish literature and 
art at the close of the seventeenth century, 
then doing the same for Peru, with empha- 
sis on social life in Lima, and concluding 
with a biography of the Andalusian poet. 
The following three chapters deal with the 
principal themes of his poetry: physicians, 
women, and religion (serious devotional 
poems, as well as satires against priests and 
hypocrites). Chapter V_ lumps other, 
miscellaneous themes together. Chapter VI 
defends Caviedes’ work and personality as 
undeniably attractive to this day. A critical 
bibliography of 23 editions and scholarly 
articles completes the monograph. A 24th 
should be added: Margaret J. Bates’ “A 
poet of seventeenth century Brazil: Gre- 
gério de Matos”, The Americas, tv (1947), 
83-99. It contains a comparison between 
these two contemporary satirists, Matos and 
Caviedes, which should be tempting to 
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Kolb also. Both were disciples of Quevedo, 
were critical of colonial society, looked 
down on Mulattoes, ignored Indians, wrote 
devotional verse as well as anti-clerical 
satire, and significantly appealed to later 
writers in their own countries. 


Masterpieces in Translation—In 1959 
the Pan American Union in Washington 
began to carry out its program of offering 
Brazilian and Spanish American master- 
pieces in English translation. Linton E. 
Barrett translated Manuel Antdénio de Al- 
meida’s Memoirs of a Militia Sergeant 
(180 pp.), Harriet de Onis offered Mama 
Blanca’s Souvenirs by Teresa de la Parra 
(128 pp.), and Angel Flores and Esther 
Dillon have translated The Devil's Pit and 
other stories (152 pp.) by Baldomero Lillo. 
All books are paper-bound and priced at 


$1 each. 
G. M. M. 


Latin American literature.—In the Oct. 
issue of the University of Chicago Maga- 
zine there is a short article on current Latin 
American literature. It is the outgrowth of 
an informal interview with Professor Ber- 
nardo Blanco-Gonzalez, from the Universi- 
ty of La Paz, now for several years with the 
University of Chicago. The article, “A 
Literature from the Land,” is mainly con- 
cerned with the growth of social literature 
in Latin America and ends with “a shelf 
of a dozen significant Latin American 


books.” 


Spanish on TV.—Miss Flora Flores, a 
teacher of the Kansas City public school 
system, is presenting a daily twelve minute 
TV Spanish program over channel four. It 
is designed for the third, fourth and fifth 
grades of the Kansas City, Missouri schools. 
Since all of the program is dedicated to 
the teaching of audio-lingual skills the 
children are especially fortunate to have 
Miss Flores, who is originally from Costa 


Rica. 
Univ. of Kansas City 


Bernarp Dutsey 

Sevilla—~The review Estudios Americanos 
in its issue No. 84-85 CSept.-Oct. 1958) 
published an article on “Dos grandes civili- 
zaciones americanas” by Edmund Stephen 
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Urbanski, of John Carroll Univ. which 
deals with the Spanish American and 
Anglo-American civilizations, compared 
whenever it was possible, from the cultural, 
social and economic viewpoints. The same 
issue also contains the following articles: 
“Estudio de las relaciones anglo-espafolas: 
Fernando VI y Sir Benjamin Keene” by 
Charles A. Petrie; “Relatos franceses sobre 
Hispanoamérica” by Feliciano Delgado, 
S.J.; “El Padre Manuel de Jestis Subirana, 
misionero espafiol en Honduras” by Luis 
Marifias Otero; “Premio Nacional de 
Literatura de Uruguay: Generoso Medina” 
by José Maria Madrazo y Madrazo; “El 
Instituto Hispano-Luso-Americano de De- 
recho Internacional y el Problema de la 
Responsabilidad Internacional” by Mariano 
Aguilar Navarro. There is also an extensive 
report on “EL XXXIII Congreso Interna- 
cional de Americanistas” which was held 
between July 20 and 27, 1958, in San José 
de Costa Rica with the participation of 
many Hispanists from the United States. 
Estudios Americanos is the official organ of 
the Escuela de Estudios Americanos, con- 
nected with the Univ. of Seville. 


R. G. M. 


Puerto Rican literature.—René Marqués, 
después de triunfar en el drama y en el 
cuento, se estrena en la novela con La 
vispera del hombre, primera seleccién del 
Club del Libro de Puerto Rico, semejante 
al “Book of the Month Club,” organizado 
por el mismo Marqués para fomentar la 
produccién y la divulgacién de la literatura 
puertorriquena. 

La vispera del hombre sigue la pauta ya 
tradicional de la novela criolla de Hispa- 
noamérica: la presentacién de un protago- 
nista simbédlico que se identifica con el 
escenario y los problemas de su pais. En 
el plan general de la novela, se nota la 
influencia de Don Segundo Sombra (1926) 
aunque no se puede colocar en el mismo 
nivel artistico con la novela de Giiiraldes. 
En las dos obras, un nifio crece creyéndose 
pobre. Los dos son hijos ilegitimos que 
acaban por ser reconocidos por el padre 
finquero. Los dos son figuras simbélicas que 
anuncian una nueva época para su pais: 
el joven argentino ya no puede ser gaucho 
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mientras que Pirulo ya no puede ser jibaro 
porque los tipos pintorescos tienen que 
ceder ante el empuje de la civilizacién del 
siglo veinte. En cuanto a esa trama esque- 
lética, La vispera del hombre se distingue 
de Don Segundo Sombra en que las insi- 
nuaciones acerca de la paternidad del pro- 
tagonista son demasiado obvias y no 
permiten que el lector compare la inquietud 
y la desorientacién que siente Pirulo al 
saber su origen verdadero. El exceso de 
elementos criollos, tan variados que a veces 
parecen traidos por el pelo, dan a la novela 
cierto aspecto artificial que debilita el men- 
saje independentista del autor. 

En su afan de criticar todo lo norte- 
americano, René Marqués muestra una 
predileccién anémala por todo lo espafiol. 
La india Marcela, que durante la nifiez 
de Pirulo se identifica con la princesa 
legendaria, se pasea por el bosque cantando 
jletanias en latin! Unos cuatro capitulos se 
dedican al retrato del inmigrante espafol 
Francisco Doming» Abreu. Justo, honrado 
y trabajador, se le perdonan las aventuras 
amorosas como parte de su caracter pinto- 
resco. En la finca, el espafiol Abreu y 
después su yerno don Rafa dan buenas 
condiciones de trabajo a sus peones, los 
invitan a tertulias en la casa grande y se 
preocupan por sus problemas personales. 
{Qué distintos de los hacendados pintados 
por el muralista Diego Rivera y por tantos 
novelistas hispanoamericanos del _ siglo 
veinte! 

Ya consagrada la fama literaria de René 
Marqués en el cuento y en el drama, La 
vispera del hombre inaugura una nueva 
época literaria para Puerto Rico. Teniendo 
en cuenta la alta calidad de las otras obras 
de Marqués, no seria de mas esperar que 
se superara en sus préximas novelas. 


Univ. of Kansas Seymour MENTON 


Portuguese at NYU.—Dr. Americo da 
Costa Ramalho, distinguished Portuguese 
classical scholar, has been named visiting 
professor of Portuguese at New York 
University’s Washington Square College of 
Arts and Science. He will teach at NYU 
during the fall semester. According to Dean 
Thomas Clark Pollock of Washington 
Square College, Dr. Costa Ramalho’s ap- 
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pointment was arranged through the Min- 
istries of Education and Foreign Affairs of 
the Portuguese government by Dr. Ernesto 
G. Da Cal, chairman of the College's 
department of Spanish and Portuguese. 
“Under the agreement,” Dean Pollock said, 
“a noted Portuguese professor will conduct 
at least one course each year at NYU in 
the field of Portuguese language and cul- 
ture.” At Washington Square College Dr. 
Costa Ramalho will teach beginning and 
intermediate Portuguese and a course on 
Portugal’s great literary figures. At the 
University’s Graduate School of Arts and 
Science he will teach a course on “Gil 
Vicente and the Development of Iberian 
Drama.” Dr. Costa Ramalho received the 
bachelor’s and doctor’s degrees from the 
University of Coimbra, Portugal, in 1945 
and 1952 respectively. Since 1954 he has 
held the Chair of Classical Philology at 
that institution. 


Venezuelan-U.S. relations.—“How can 
Venezuelans and North Americans be 
brought closer together in their personal 
and professional relationships?” This was 
the question explored by Venezuelan col- 
lege students from New England campuses 
at a rczional conference held in Putney, 
Vermont, on Columbus Day weekend, 
October 9-11. The two-and-a-half day con- 
clave, called Weekend of Discovery, was 
sponsored by The Experiment in Interna- 
tional Living at its U.S. headquarters. 


The Experiment is an independent, non- 
profit organization which annually sends 
hundreds of American students and young 
professional people to live with families in 
24 countries scattered across five continents, 
and which brings hundreds of young 
people from these same nations to live 
with families in the United States. 


In announcing the conference, Gordon 
Boyce, president of The Experiment, 
pointed out that it was made possible by a 
$2000 grant from The North American 
Association of Venezuela. The Association 
is a voluntary, nonprofit organization which 
has as one of its chief objectives the ex- 
tension of friendly relations and _ better 
understanding between Venezuelans and 
North Americans. 
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Students participating in the conference 
explored the question of Venezuelan- 
North American relationships in three 
phases. First, they considered their own 
country in terms of what Americans need 
to know in order to work in Venezuela 
harmoniously and effectively. The beliefs 
and ideas they had about the United States 
before coming here to study also were 
discussed during this phase. The second 
session was devoted to an analysis of stu- 
dent experiences in the United States in an 
effort to find out what kinds of programs 
and services helped them adjust quickly 
and successfully to North American life. 
The third phase emphasized practical ways 
in which students returning to Venezuela 
might contribute to improved understand- 
ing by putting to work their firsthand 
knowledge of mutual interests and shared 
outlooks which could serve to bind the 
two peoples ever closer together. 

Addresses of welcome and orientation 
were given by Gordon Boyce, Experiment 
president; George Hall, chairman of the 
Education Committee of The North 
American Association; John A. Wallace and 
Russell W. Ellis, executive vice president 
and treasurer of The Experiment, res- 
pectively; and Mansfield I. Smith, confer- 
ence chairman. 


IILI’s Ninth Congress.—The Noveno 
Congreso of the Instituto Internacional de 
Literatura Iberoamericana took place in 
New York City on Aug. 31 and Sept. 1 
(sponsored by Columbia Univ.) and in 
New Brunswick, N.J., on Sept. 2, 1959 
(sponsored by Rutgers Univ.). Despite 
some of the hottest and most humid sum- 
mer weather in the East in recent decades, 
the successful meeting was attended by 
almost 100 delegates representing many 
Latin American countries and a number of 
U.S. colleges and _ universities. Profs. 
Andrés Iduarte and José VAzquez Amaral 
(of Columbia and Rutgers respectively) 
were in charge of arrangements, and among 
the highlights were receptions at the 
Columbia Faculty Club and The Interna- 
tional P.E.N. Club of New York. The 
quality of the papers read was generally 
good, and the latter will appear in a 
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Memoria and in forthcoming issues of the 
Revista Iberoamericana, journal of the ILI. 
Prof. Francisco Monterde of the Univer- 
sidad Nacional Auténoma of Mexico suc- 
ceeds Prof. Iduarte as IILI President, and 
the delegates voted to accept the Mexican 
Government's invitation to hold the 
Décimo Congreso in Mexico in 1961. Other 
officers elected were Prof. Myron I. Licht- 
blau (Syracuse Univ.), Exec. Secy.-Treas- 
urer; Profs. Iduarte, Marshall R. Nason 
(Univ. of New Mexico), and Andrés 
Henestrosa (Universidad Nacional Auto- 
néma de México), Vice-Presidents; and 
Profs. Alfredo A. Roggiano (State Univ. of 
lowa), and John E. Englekirk CU.C.L.A.), 
Director Editor and Director Literario of 
the RI and other IILI publications. 


R. G. M. 


New Paperback on Latin America.—One 
of our outstanding Latin Americanists, 
Prof. Lewis U. Hanke of the Univ. of 
Texas, editor of the Hispanic American 
Historical Review, has just published two 
pithy, reasonably priced paperbound vol- 
umes on Latin America. The overall title 
is Modern Latin. America: Continent in 
Ferment, with vol. 1 devoted to Mexico and 
the Caribbean, and vol. 1 to South America 
(Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand,1959. 
192 pp. each. Anvil Books Nos. 45 and 
46, $1.25 per volume). Prof. Hanke has 
written excellent, succinct and _ incisive 
introductions to form Part | of each volume 
(98 pp. in each case) bringing together the 
geographical, historical, social, political and 
cultural threads of the current scene in 
the countries treated into a significant pat- 
tern, and then has followed with Part II, 
consisting of Selected Readings and total- 
ing about 85 pp. in each volume. These 
readings, marvellously well-chosen to reflect 
a variety of important themes and current 
opinions, plus Part I of each book and 
their bibliographies, taken altogether, suc- 
ceed in aed what the author has 
stated to be his purposes: “to probe beneath 
what the eye sees and to find the funda- 
mental problems which the Latin Ameri- 
cans themselves and students of this 
important world area believe to be the most 
urgent today.” The books can and should 
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be read with great interest and profit by 
students in history and government and, 
of course, by those who are studying any 
aspect of Latin America. They can also be 
of considerable value to all persons in our 
country who are aware of the increasing 
importance of inter-American develop 
ments. Let us hope that they will find the 
wide academic and public acceptance 
which they so clearly merit. 


R. G. M. 


Mexican periodicals.—Nivel and Esta- 
ciones continue to provide a representative 
cross section of criticism and poetry in 
Mexico today. Estaciones presents the work 
of the youngest generation, and both re- 
views are following a conscious effort to 
provide a less nationalistic and more con- 
tinental approach. This intention has 
occasioned in Nivel an article by Luis 
Lépez de Mesa on Bolivar and. Ibero- 
american culture (no. 4), Guatemalan 
poetry by Raul Leyva (no. 7), Venezuelan 
poetry by Humberto Tejera and “Porvenir 
de la cultura en América” by Germdn 
Arciniegas (no. 9), contemporary Vene- 
zuelan literature by Picén Salas and news 
of Colombian artistic circles (no. 10). 
Number 8 also includes several articles of 
interest about Vasconcelos and Heliodoro 
Valle. Perhaps the most interesting aspect 
of the wide range represented in Nivel 
is the suggestion of the establishment of 
an inter-American Premio Simén Bolivar 
to reward Latin American writers and bring 
about closer cultural interchange through- 
out the area. 


Estaciones demonstrates this continental 
approach in number 13 with a provocative 
although sketchy essay on Vallejo and 
Mallarmé by Xavier Abril, and poems and 
short stories by Arturo Torres-Rioseco, 
Hugo Rodriguez Alcala, Luis Leal, Em- 
manuel Carballo, Antonio de Undurraga 
and others. No. 14 includes a reprint of 
“Una biografia,” one of Rafael Mufioz most 
biting stories of the Revolution, and “El 
recinto inviolable”, an essay by Frank 
Dauster on the poetry of Gilberto Owen, 


one of the least known of the generation 
of the “Contempordneos.” No. 15 includes 
a selection of poetry by contemporary 
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Spanish authors ranging from Vicente 
Aleixandre, the oldest of the group at 60, 
through Gabriel Celaya, Ramén Garciasol, 
Leopoldo de Luis, Blas de Otero, Carlos 
Bousoho, and Angel Crespo to Claudio 
Rodriguez, the youngest at 25. 

Asomante, 1959, no. 1, includes new 
work by René Marqués, an essay on Eu- 
gene O'Neill by Harriet de Onis, and a se- 
lection of contemporary Puerto Rican poetry. 
In the same number appears another of 
Ricardo Gullén’s series of studies of modern 
Spanish poetry, this one dealing with the 
generation of 1936. In the same line is 
Pla y Beltran’s “Poesia y hombre,” notes 
on Damaso Alonso, Vallejo, Miguel Her- 
nandez and others. Also included are short 
stories and “Cinco afos de teatro hispano- 
americano,” by Frank Dauster. 

Among the lesser known periodicals in 
Mexico are the Anales del Instituto de 
Investigaciones Estéticas. Vol. 26 (1957) is 
devoted to Mexican architecture, and mag 
nificently illustrated, while 27 (1958) is 
particularly interesting for Luis Leal’s “Dos 
cuentos olvidados de Vicente Riva Palacio,” 
and “Un gran literato liberal, Vicente Riva 


Palacio,” by Clementina Diaz y de Ovando. 
R. G. M. 


“América magica.’—Colombia’s German 
Arciniegas is one of Latin America’s out- 
standing essayists and, thanks to the Knopf 
publishing house, probably the one whose 
books have been most translated into 
English. The present volume (Buenos 
Aires: Editorial Sudamericana, 1959. 317 

p. Illustrations. Paper), subtitled Los 
iombres y los meses, is an important addi- 
tion to his work. In these twelve essays 
Arciniegas gives us biography in the best 
sense of the word, combining factual data 
with character analysis and deftly sketch- 
ing in the ambiente in each instance, and 
the book makes an impression on the 
reader which is reminiscent of that left by 
the same writer’s El estudiante de la mesa 
redonda (1932). Lucid, penetrating, con- 
cise, original, charming, and always moti- 
vated by his deep love for “nuestro nuevo 
mundo,” such is D. German’s style. He has 
chosen to write about great figures in 
Spanish America: Cuauhtémoc, Judarez, 


Echeverria, Sarmiento, Bolivar, Montalvo, 
Gonzalez Prada, etc., and, in each case, he 
sees them as contributors to “la magia de 
la historia,” to “el milagro americano.” 
Surely many of his readers will agree with 
his vision of these figures. 


R. G. M. 


The Fondo again.—The prestige-laden 
and tremendously successful Fondo de 
Cultura Econdémica celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary in Mexico, September 10, 
1959. 

At a velada attended by the President of 
the republic himself, the Fondo’s achieve- 
ments were eulogized by several speakers, 
including Martinez Estrada, a special guest, 
and Juan Rulfo. These achievements are 
quite familiar to readers of this section of 
Hispania. Suffice it to say, the Fondo is 
now the most important publishing house 
in the Spanish language, and its future is 
unlimited. 

Two announcements were made. One 
was the establishment by President Lépez 
Mateos of a Fondo de Cultura beca to 
stimulate creative writing in Mexico. It will 
be for one year and pay a stipend of 3,000 
pesos a month. In terms of usual Hispanic 
America awards, this is quite generous. To 
everyone’s pleasure the first recipient was 
Juan Rulfo, whose Pedro Paramo has been 
an international success, and whose new 
work has been long aborning. 

Second, the Fondo has initiated a new 
series to be known as the Coleccién 
Popular. Titles of intellectual value will be 
made available at low cost in an inexpen- 
sive but very attractive paperback format. 
The first ten titles include Rulfo’s early 
collection of short stories El llano en llamas, 
considered by some critics to be superior 
even to Pedro Pédramo; Richard Pozas’ 
Juan Pérez Jolote, a semi-fictional, semi- 
anthropological account of Indian life; 
and Carlos Fuentes’ long-awaited Las 
buenas conciencias, the beginning of a 
trilogy by the acerb social critic and author 
of La regién mas transparente. 


Pomona College Howarp T. Younc 


International Poetry and Novel Conven- 
tion at Formentor.—Organized and guided 
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by Camilo José Cela, and generously spon- 
sored by Formentor Hotel, Formentor, 
Mallorca, some 40 foreign and Spanish 
poets and critics discussed poetry from May 
18 to 25, 1959, informally, but covering 
such topics as “E] lenguage de los poetas,’ 
“El conocimiento poético,” “Objetos poéti- 
cos,” “El mundo clasico y el mundo actual,” 
and “Nueva lengua poetica.” The meeting 
area (in the grounds of the hotel) soon was 
dubbed “Rincén de los poetas,” Among 
foreigners were: Alastair Reid, Robert 
Graves, Ives Bonnefoy, and Spanish: Joan 
Fuster, Lorenzo Moya, Bernardino Vida, J. 
M. Palau, Pe Luis Aranguren, Carlos 
Riba (who died two months ety and his 
wife Clementina Arderiu, Carlos Bousofo, 
Damaso Alonso, Gerardo Diego, Vicente 
Aleixandre, Luis Felipe Vivanco, José Luis 
Cano, Carlos Barral, Dionisio Ridruejo, 
Blas de Otero, J. Ramén Masoliver, José 
Hierro, Carmen Castro, Mariano Villan- 
gomez, Rafael Santos Torroella, José Maria 
Espinas, Gabriel Celaya, José Agustin Goy- 
tisolo, and others. These “Conversaciones 
poéticas de Formentor” were an exchange 
of ideas with such success that annual 
meetings are contemplated, with the guid- 
ing hand of Mallorca-loving Cela and his 
staff of the Papeles de Son Armadans. The 
inviting spot, overlooking the Mediter- 
ranean, at the foot of Dona Blanca moun- 
tain, had been discovered previously dur- 
ing a “Semana de la Sabiduria,” attended 
by Keyserling, Victoria Ocampo, Gémez de 
la Serna and others. 


The poetry gathering was followed by 
Cela’s “Coloquios sobre la novela,” and 
chaired by Carlos Barral, Barcelona pub- 
lisher, on the occasion of the award of his 
literary prize “Biblioteca Breve.” Topics 
discussed were “El novelista y la realidad,” 
and “El novelista y la sociedad,” by An- 
thony Kerrigan, Angus Wilson, Italo Cal- 
vino, Elio Vittorini, Maurice Coindreau, 
Michel Buto, Margueritte Duras, Monique 
Lange, Florence Malgrau, Alain Robbe- 
Grillet, Max Frish, Miguel Delibes, Cela- 
Trulock, José Maria Castellet, Castillo 
Puche, Juan and Luis Goytisolo, José 
Maria Espinas, Jestis Ferndndez Santos, 
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Carmen Gaite and Mercedes Salisachs. 
Univ. of Illinois, Chicago Jost SANCHEZ 


“Certidumbre de América.”—Prof. José 
Juan Arrom of Yale University brings to- 
gether eight interesting articles on various 
aspects of Iberoamerican letters and cul- 
ture in this handsome little book (La Ha- 
bana: Anuario Bibliografico Cubano, 1959. 
160 pp. Paper). Subtitled “Estudios de 
letras, folklore y cultura,” these studies 
(with two exceptions) have been previ- 
ously published in Hispania, Revista lbero- 
americana, Journal of Inter-American 
Studies, etc. All the articles in Prof. Ar- 
rom’s book will be of value to Hispano- 
americanists, but it is particularly gratify- 
ing to have him include an expanded ver- 
sion of his “Criollo: definicién y matices 
de un concepto,” originally published in 
Hispania in May, 1951. This exhaustive 
study of criollo and its many meanings will 
be of special value in courses in Spanish 
American literature. Previously unpub- 
lished is “Hombre y mundo en dos cuentos 
del Inca Garcilaso,” and among the other 
articles are pieces on an unknown Mexican 
comedia of the 17th century, the Versos 
sencillos of Marti, the negro in poesia 
folklorica americana, images of América in 
the Spanish cancionero, the contemporary 
theater in Spanish America and a carta 
geografica of Spanish American culture. 
Prof. Arrom has succeeded admirably in 
achieving the goal he set for himself: to 
collect articles which would converge 
“hacia un solo tema . . . la realidad de 
América y del hombre americano” (Nota 
Preliminar). 


R. G. M. 


Newsman in Latin America.—Com- 
plaints, mostly justified, are often heard 
that our newspapers don’t keep many cor- 
respondents stationed in Latin America. 
Jules Dubois, roving correspondent of the 
Chicago Tribune, is one of the small num- 
ber of U.S. reporters who have spent a 
long time south of the Rio Bravo. Accord- 
ing to the rather lurid description on the 
dustjacket of his latest book, Freedom is 
my beat (Indianapolis and New York: 
Bobbs-Meerrill, 1959, 295 pp. Cloth. $3.95), 
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his life as a reporter in many Latin Ameri- 
can countries was punctuated by beatings, 
denunciations, arrests and chases as he 
strove fearlessly to report the truth as he 
saw it. Be that as it may, Mr. Dubois’ 
frank and vigorous pages are filled with 
interesting notes on his three decades of 
adventures in search of news and of the 
violent local reactions caused by his cease- 
less attacks on dictators and communism 
and his brave campaign for freedom of the 
press in the hemisphere. For almost a 
decade the author has been chairman of 
the Freedom of the Press Committee of the 
Inter-American Press Association. 


R. G. M. 


English Image of Argentina.—Travel 
literature historically has been second only 
in popularity to the novel in Great Britain. 
And quite a number of British travelers 
made trips to Argentina in the last century, 
keeping notes and diaries of their journeys. 
Prot. S. Samuel Trifilo of Marquette Univ., 
has based his La Argentina vista por via- 
jeros ingleses: 1810-1860 (Buenos Aires: 
Ediciones Gure, 1959. 294 pp. Paper) on 
the more important of these documents. 
Many years ago some Argentine historians, 
cognizant of the value of such writings 
had proposed the publication of a “Colec- 
cin de viajeros y memorias geograficas,” 
but nothing ever came of their project. 
Now Prof. Trifilo has succeeded in giving 
us “un cuadro de la Argentina . . . como 
era durante los afios que van de 1810 a 
1860, . . . como la vieron los ingleses que 
viajaron por ella durante estos afios.” Any- 
one who has enjoyed Humboldt’s works or 
the South American section of Darwin's 
Voyage of the Beagle (1839) will know 
something of the general nature, and in- 
terest of such data, and of their value in 
communicating to us many aspects of Latin 
American life of the period. The present 
volume, carefully organized and divided 
into eleven chapters (which consider the 
writings of English travelers in various 
parts of the country), draws upon the 
works of numerous British authors to con- 
struct a comprehensive, detailed and multi- 
faceted image of Argentine life and cus- 
toms in every sphere and at every social 


level. There are also Notes and a Critical 
Bibliography divided into four parts. 


R. G. M. 


Chilean Literature.—Another volume in 
the Pan American Union’s valuable series 
entitled “Pensamiento de América,” is Luis 
Merino Reyes’ Panorama de la literatura 
chilena (Washington, 1959. 148 pp. 
Paper). The author, born in 1912, is a 
Chilean who has written poetry, novels 
and short stories, and has also had a career 
as a newspaper editor. 

R. G. M. 


Antonio Machado.-Spain’s great mod- 
ern poet, on the twentieth anniversary of 
his death in exile, is honored by the publi- 
cation of Alice Jane McVan’s Antonio 
Machado (New York: The Hispanic So- 
ciety of America, 1959. 250 pp. Cloth. Ill. 
$5). This is a handsome book, obviously 
the product of devoted study and admira- 
tion on the part of the author. The first 91 
pages constitute a biographical and critical 
study of the poet, his work, his friends 
and his times. This section is restrained, 
perceptive, poignant, and notably concise— 
a fine introduction to the Selected Poems 
which follow (pp. 94-231). The poems 
are arranged with the Spanish originals 
faced by English translations (by several 
hands), which are good and sometimes 
excellent. Pp. 232-242 are devoted to notes 
and a bibliography. Altogether a fine vol- 
ume, and an outstanding gift for a cultured 
friend who wants to ce more of the 
Hispanic world. 

R. G. M. 


Ike meets Franco.—As we go to press, 
Pres. Eisenhower's goodwill tour to coun- 
tries of Europe, the Near East, and Asia is 
under way, and scheduled to end with a 
visit to Spain, where he will meet the Cau- 


dillo. Undoubtedly Mr. Eisenhower will 


have been briefed before he lands in Spain 
but one wonders if he will have read such 
penetrating ‘and realistic analyses of the 
current situation in the country as appear 
in Ian Gilmour’s “Spain under Franco,” 
The New Republic, Nov. 30, 1959; Benja- 
min Welles’ “Spain’s students are angry 
young men,” New York Times Magazine, 
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Oct. 11, 1959; and Antonio Sanchez Bar- 
budo’s excellent “Espafa al volver: im- 
presiones de un refugiado,” in Ibérica for 
Oct. and Nov. 1959. 

R. G. M. 


Gabriela Mistral.—Gaston Figueira, long- 
time friend of the late Chilean poetess, has 
recently published De la vida y la obra de 
Gabriela Mistral (Montevideo, 1959. 72 
pp. Paper), a succinct and readable study 
composed of six sections: “Tiempo,” “Sig- 
nificacién,” “Su primer viaje a México,” 
“Depuracién §estilistica,” “Tierra natal,” 
“Imagenes de la muerte.” 

R. G. M. 


“La conjura de Xinim.”—Ermilo Abreu 
Gémez, well known Mexican writer on 
Mayan topics, is the author of this mod- 
ern fable on the timeless theme of an 
Indian rebellion against their white and 
mestizo masters, and tells it in an imagina- 
tive, lean but nonetheless poetic prose 
which merits the high approbation of Mi- 
guel Angel Asturias, who contributes the 
“Prélogo.” San Salvador: Ministerio de 
Cultura, 1958. 134 pp. Paper. 

R. G. M. 


Puerto Rico.-A number of books have 
recently been published on Puerto Rican 
literature and culture, and notable among 
them is Concha Meléndez Figuracién de 
Puerto Rico y otros estudios (San Juan: 
Instituto de Cultura Puertorriquefia, 1958. 
251 pp. Paper). Its 22 essays are devoted 
mainly to the work of Puerto Rican 
authors, but considerable space is also giv- 
en to such figures Pedro Henriquez 
Urefia, Jorge Isaacs, Miguel Angel Astu- 
rias, José Asuncién Silva, Manuel Gonza- 
lez Prada, etc. Altogether, a book which is 
util, ameno, y muy humano. 


R. G. M. 
“Freedom and Reform in Latin Ameri- 


ca.”—This is the title of a recent volume 
edited by Fredrick B. Pike, Asst. Prof. of 
History at Notre Dame Univ., and pub- 
lished by the Univ. of Notre Dame Press 
in Sept. 1959 (308 pp. Cloth. $6). The 
book is composed of eleven well-balanced, 
reflective and interpretative papers rather 
than basic research studies, and some of 
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the outstanding scholars in the U.S. and 
Latin America are among the authors. An 
idea of the scope and value of the. work 
can be gained from the articles included: 
“The Concept of Freedom in Latin Ameri- 
ca,” W. Rex Crawford; “Sources of Revo- 
lution: Their Impact on Freedom and Re- 
form in Latin America,” Fredrick B. Pike; 
“Political Implications of Cultural Hetero- 
geneity in Latin America,’ Charles C. 
Cumberland; “Constitutionalism, Freedom 
and Reform in Latin America,” Ferdinand 
A. Hermens; “Democracy, Freedom, and 
Reform in Latin America,” William S. 
Stokes; “Education for Freedom and Re- 
form,” Pedro A. Cebollero; “Freedom and 
Reform in Urban and Industrializing Latin 
America,” Wendell C. Gordon; “Freedom 
and Reform in Rural Latin America,” 
Richard N. Adams; “Uruguay: A Model 
for Freedom and Reform in Latin Ameri- 
ca?,” Russell H. Fitzgibbon; “Experiment 
in Development: Bolivia Since 1952,” 
Arthur Karasz; “Voices of Liberty and Re- 
form in Brazil,” Alceu Amoroso Lima. 


R. G. M. 


More Hispanic Paperbacks in transla- 
tion.—To my list of paperbacks in transla- 
tion (see “Hispanic Literature and Civili- 
zation in English Translation” in the De- 
cember 1959 Hispania) the following item 
may be added: The Classic Theatre. Vol- 
ume in: Six Spanish Plays (ed. by Eric 
Bentley. Doubleday Anchor Books). In 
cluded are: Celestina; Cervantes’ The 
Siege of Numantia; Lope de Vega’s Fuente 
Ovejuna; Tirso de Molina’s The Trickster 
of Seville; Calderén’s Life is a dream and 
his Love after death. An appendix contains 
some key scenes from Calderon’s The 
Wonder-Working Magician in Shelley's 
translation. The Celestina, for those who 
would like to read it in the English of 
Shakespeare and the King James Bible, ap- 
-—_ in the famous translation of James 

fabbe. The other works appear in the 
translations (with some editorial modifica- 
tions) made by Roy Campbell for the 
B.B.C. Third Programme. The interna- 
tional vogue and the history of the Eng- 
lish translations of these works are dis- 
cussed in several pages of notes by the 
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editor. Surprising are the absence of Eng- 
lish translations of the Celestina between 
that of Mabbe (1631) and the one of 
Lesley Simpson (1955), which has been 
followed by those of Mack Singleton 
(1958) and Phyllis Hartnoll (1959). How 
can one explain the fact that the pioneer 
work in Don Juan literature, Tirso de 
Molina’s El burlador de Sevilla, did not 
find an English translator until Harry 
Kemp in 1923 (The Love-Rogue. A Poetic 
Drama in Three Acts)? Though Calderén’s 
Life is a dream has remained probably the 
most celebrated of the Golden Age plays, 
Lope de Vega’s Fuente Ovejuna has be- 
come, in the twentieth century, a serious 
rival for that honor. It was the fate of 
Cervantes’ The Siege of Numantia, Eric 
Bentley points out, to serve the cause of 
British imperialism in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the cause of Stalinism in the twen- 
tieth, and to provide Jean-Louis Barrault 
of the Paris theatre with the text for his 
exploration of the theatrical medium. The 
inclusion in this collection of some scenes 
from Calderén’s El mégico prodigioso in 
Shelley’s translation serves to remind us 
that the great British poet was one of the 
pioneer translators of Calderén, the link 
between the two men having been brought 
to the attention of the English-speaking 
world some forty years ago in Salvador de 
Madariaga’s Shelley and Calderon and 
other essays (London, 1920), where pas- 
sages from Shelley’s translation and the 
Calderonian original are presented in paral- 
lel columns. 


Oberlin College 


Puerto Rico’s Poet Laureate.—Dr. Diana 
Ramirezde Arellano was recently acclaimed 
Poet Laureate of Puerto Rico. A Professor 
of Romance Languages at the City Col- 
lege, Dr. Ramfrez de Arellano received this 
honor as a result of the many awards and 
prizes bestowed upon her for her book of 
poetry, Angeles de Ceniza. 

She flew from Madrid to San Juan last 
week in order to receive the Award for 
the Best Book of 1958 from the Ateneo 
Puertorriquefio, one of the oldest leading 
literary societies of Puerto Rico. The prize 


for the Best Book of the Year, from the 
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Institute of Puerto Rican Literature of the 
University of Puerto Rico, was also award- 
ed to this same work. The other prizes 
which her book has won include a two- 
hundred dollar award, a gold medal, an 
eight-hundred dollar Si and a second 
Diploma de Honor. [Summarized from 


C.C.N.Y.’s Main Events, Sept. 28, 1959]. 
R. G. M. 
UNESCO Latin American Meeting.— 


As previously announced in Hispania, the 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO 
held its thirteenth annual meeting in Den- 
ver Sept 28-29, with Latin American-U.S. 
relations as the theme. Among the sum- 
maries of the many important addresses 
made at Denver, the following will be of 
special interest to our readers: 

“The cultural aspects of inter-American 
relations and U.S. foreign policy were the 
subject of addresses by Dr. Ben Cherring- 
ton, Regional Director of the Institute of 
International Education, and Mr. Robert 
H. Thayer, Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of State for the Coordination of In- 
ternational Educational and Cultural Re- 
lations. 

“Dr. Cherrington, who was instrumental 
in the founding of the U.S. Government's 
cultural relations program, traced the de- 
velopment of this program since the es- 
tablishment in 1938 of the State Depart- 
ment’s first Division of Cultural Relations. 
This program, he brought out, was based 
on the time-honored American principle 
of keeping educational and cultural activi- 
ties separate from our more definitely politi- 
cal activities. This separation, he nA has 
wisely been maintained up to the present 
time, as more recently seen in the Smith- 
Mundt Act—which separates educational 
exchange from informational services such 
as the Voice of America—and in the forma- 
tion of the special Bureau of International 
Cultural Relations in the State Depart- 
ment. 

“Dr. Cherrington also discussed 
UNESCO affairs in the United States as 
an example of U.S. participation in multi- 
lateral cultural activities. There appears to 
be widespread belief that the time is propi- 
tious to give greater support to multilateral 
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cultural activities. This would include 
greater participation in UNESCO and in 
the regional cultural relations division of 
the Organization of American States. 

“Mr. Thayer's address focused on the 
new concept of cultural diplomacy, which 
he described as the concentrated use of 
our cultural and educational resources in 
the field of foreign affairs for the develop- 
ment of that social environment which will 
make for enduring peace and the political 
common good of all mankind. This has be- 
come urgent, Mr. Thayer said, in view of 
the increasing psychological difficulties in 
communication between people. These 
difficulties have accompanied the emer- 
gence of new states and nations represent- 
ing the masses of mankind at a time when 
physical contact between peoples has 
greatly increased. Antagonisms generated 
by these contacts as a result of cultural 
misunderstandings must be broken down, 
he said. To achieve this end, he continued, 
the culture of one people must be com- 
municated to another people so as to bring 
about a social environment based upon 
complete mutual understanding. Cultural 
diplomacy is the new means at our disposal 
» affecting such exchange, Mr. Thayer 
said. 

“He continued by describing the State 
Department's new Cultural Bureau which 
conducts this diplomacy, showing its ori- 
gins in U.S.-Latin American relations some 
two decades ago. Succeeding years saw an 
impressive growth in the scope and volume 
of America, Mr. Thayer pointed out that 
U.S. educational exchange appropriations 
for 1959 were doubled over the preceding 
year to an amount over $4.5 million, and 
technical assistance funds have been ex- 
panded to some $34 million. 

“Along with other government bi-lateral 
programs, he continued, is the work of 
countless private organizations with which 
the new Cultural Bureau cooperates. ‘Final- 
ly,’ he added, ‘there is through this great 
body of the National Commission our ef- 
fort to assist in the implementation of the 
work of UNESCO,’ such as the First 
Major Project on Latin American educa- 
tion. ‘The United States Government and 
the U.S. National Commission for 
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UNESCO have given, and will continue 
to give, the strongest support to this worth 
endeavor, he concluded” [UNESC 
Newsletter, Oct. 26, 1959]. 

R. G. M. 


A Ladino Bibliography.—“Another major 
task, performed with outside assistance, 
was the compilation of a bibliography of 
Ladino (Judeo-Spanish) works in the Li- 
brary of Congress by Henry V. Besso, His- 
panic scholar, devotee of Ladino studies, 
and a former LC offcial;, through this 
work a great service has been rendered to 
the growing number of researchers inter- 
ested in early Spanish Bible translations 
and the influence of Hebrew exegesis on 
European scholarship during the Middle 
Ages. Its importance derives primarily from 
Mr. Besso’s unsparing efforts to reproduce 
the title pages of the works described in 
Spanish transliteration. Exploratory nego- 
tiations for its publication are progressing”, 
[Library of Congress Information Bulletin, 
Sept. 1959]. 

R. G. M. 


“Caminos”.—A new magazine, Caminos, 
was published for the first time in Sep- 
tember 1959 by the American School of 
Guatemala. Written in Spanish, it was de- 
signed to help Spanish teachers in the 
United States present to their classes ma- 
terial related to the daily life and culture 
of Latin America. Although a share of 
each issue is written for the more advanced 
students, the key is simplicity to attract the 
interest of beginners. A teachers supple- 
ment is aaeall in English. The September 

ublication will be followed by eight regu- 
ar issues, October through May. Group 
subscriptions are $1.50 each for 10 or 
more, and individual subscriptions are $2. 
The address is: Caminos, The American 
School, Finca Las Conchas, Apartado 
Postal No. 83, Guatemala, Guatemala. 


R. G. M. 


Buenos Aires Teatro Colén.—“Reminis- 
cent of La Scala and quite different from 
our companies is the enormous physical re- 
sources of the Colén. By our standards, 
this opera house is over-staffed and oper- 
ates on an unheard-of luxury level. All 
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rehearsals for Manon took place on the 
huge stage with its big turntable. At the 
end of rehearsals, a platoon of fifteen men 
would pounce on the gigantic stage and 
sweep it as clean as a whistle. What a joy 
it would be to perform a barefoot Salome 
or Susannah on this stage! And speaking 
of Susannah, there has been talk of pre- 
senting this opera by Carlisle Floyd at the 
Colén some time in the not too distant 
future, which is not too surprising since 
Argentines like novelties along with their 
standard operas. This year they welcomed 
enthusiastically the local premieres of Stra- 
vinsky’s The Rake’s Progress and Dallapic- 
cola’s Volo di Notte (Night Flight). 

“We have nothing in the United States 
to match the Colén in equipment, acous- 
tics, beauty and mechanical advantages. 
And by the way, the Teatro Colén is not 
to be confused with the — Colén, 
which, contrary to its name, has nothing 
to do with opera and which recently wit- 
nessed the triumphs of Marlene Dietrich. 
The Teatro Colén (the opera house) is 
like a small city, or rather like an iceberg, 
for its physical mass seems larger under- 
ground than above street level. There are 
four floors stretching under and around 
the theatre—wild, richly laden catacombs 
holding thousands of costumes, shoes, 
boots, hats and wigs, not to speak of scen- 
ery for hundreds of operas. It was not sur- 
prising to learn there were 20,000 pairs of 
shoes. 

“Rehearsals are wonderfully confusing, 
with a babel of languages providing a con- 
stant background hum. Only now do I 
understand why, one day at New York 
City Opera, a stage director who had 
worked for several seasons at the Coldn, 
picked me up bodily and transported me 
from one position to another without utter- 
ing a word. It is the kind of thing one can 
get accustomed at the Teatro Colén when 
one’s voice cannot rie above the din” 
[Phyllis Curtin in the New York Times, 
Oct. 4, 1959]. 

R. G. M. 


Riots in Panama.—“After four hours of 
rioting, with Canal Zone police using 
clubs, tear gas and high pressure hoses, 
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U.S. troops finally had to take over the 
guarding of the Zone’s borders in the anti- 
American demonstrations in Panama four 
weeks ago. Mr. Eisenhower found the out- 
break ‘a little bit puzzling’ and probabl 
the work of ‘extremists.’ But last wee 
again, a mob stoned U.S. guards; 30 per- 
sons were injured in a five-hour riot. We 
must anticipate the possibility, if not prob- 
ability, that in the not too distant future 
the status quo can be maintained only by 
outright military force. 

“It is likewise foreseeable that some 
country, perhaps Panama itself, will ask 
that the Canal be placed under an inter- 
national or Latin American or Inter-Ameri- 
can administration. Such solutions have 
been recommended by Latin American 
leaders since 1924, and they have been 
given new force by the general trend 
toward unification in Latin America. An 
Inter-American Bank for Development has 
just been established. Within a few years 
a Latin American Common Market will 
have come into being, and serious discus- 
sions are now taking place on some kind 
of consolidation of military forces through- 
out the Southern hemisphere. 

“Surely the State Department would be 
wise to accommodate itself to this trend. 
It could do so in few ways more pleasing 
to Latin America than by proposing a new, 
multilateral arrangement for the operation 
of the Canal that would satisfy our mili- 
tary needs as well as the continental as- 
piration of our ‘good neighbors,’ to share 
responsibility for operation of this all- 
American waterway. But the initiative 
should come willingly from Washington, 
rather than as a reluctant response to ever- 
stronger pressures” [The New Republic, 
Dec. 7, 1959]. 

R. G. M. 


Also worth noting.—International Devel- 
opment Review, Vol. 1, No. 1, Oct. 1959, 
a new quarterly published by the Society 
for International Development of Wash- 
ington D.C. edited by Gove Hambidge, 
10614 St. Paul Street, Kensington, Md.; 
Martin S. Stabb, “Indigenism and Racism 
in Mexican Thought: 1857-1911,” one of 
the eight excellent articles in the Oct. 1959 
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issue of the Journal of Inter-American 
Studies; George Kubler and Martin Soria, 
Art and Architecture in Spain and Portu- 
gal and their American Dominions: 1500- 
1800, another volume in the fine History 
of Art series published by Penguin Books, 
3300 Clipper Mill Road, Baltimore 11, 
Md., and priced at $12.50; Revista de Hu- 
manidades, a recently-established journal 
ublished by the Faculted de Filosofia y 

tras de la Universidad de Cérdoba, Ar- 
gentina, Vol. 1, No. 2 is dated Abril de 
1959; Mariano Azuela, “El odio al caci- 
quismo me convirtié en narrador parcial y 
apasionado,” La Gaceta (México, D.F.), 
Agosto de 1959, an unpublished text of 
the great Mexican novelist in which he 
shows how unjustified is the term reac- 
cionario which some of his critics have ap- 
plied to him; Raymond Foulché-Delbosc 
and Louis Barrau-Dihigo, Manuel De 
L’Hispanisant (2 vols., 1014 pp. Cloth), a 
reprint, issued in Dec. 1959, of a valuable 
reference work. Obtainable from Kraus 
Reprint Corp., 16 E. 46th Street, New 
York 17, N.Y., and priced at $35; Alberto 
Rembao, “Hispanic Culture and Christian 
Faith,” Theology Today, Oct. 1959, ad- 
vances the thesis that Christianity in His- 
panic culture is essentially a “frontier re- 
ligion” and notes the increase of Protes- 
tantism in Latin America; Francisco J. 
Santamaria, Diccionario de Mejicanismos 
(México: Robredo, 1959, 1197 pp. Cloth. 
225 pesos), the first edition of a valuable 
new dictionary of Mexican Spanish; avail- 
able from the publisher at Apdo. 8855, 
México, D.F.; Margaret Clark, Health in 
the Mexican-American Culture (Berkeley: 
Univ. of Calif. Press, 1959. Cloth, $5), 
an anthropologist looks at life in Cali- 
fornia’s Mexican “ghettos”; Economic Sur- 
vey of Latin America, 1957, and Economic 
Bulletin for Latin America, III, no. 2 (Oct. 
1958), two valuable analyses of the recent 
economic and financial situation in the 
area, published by United Nations and 
available from Columbia Univ. Press, 
New York 27, N.Y.; Rufino Blanco-Fom- 
bona, Obras Selectas (Caracas: Edime, 
1959. 1284 pp. Leather), selections from 
all the genres cultivated by the noted 
Venezuelan author; Alberto Valenzuela 
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Rodarte, “Capitulos para una historia de la 
literatura cn México; VI-VIII,” Boletin de 
la Biblioteca Nacional, Julio-Sept. 1959, 
chapters on Cortés, Motolinia and Saha- 
gun; Gregorio Marafién, “Un periodista 
insuperable”; Rodolfo Llopes, “Araquistain 
en la vida intelectual y politica espafola,” 
two of a number of excellent articles in 
Cuadernos for Nov.-Dic. 1959, these are 
in memory of the late Luis Araquistdin, 
militant Spanish liberal essayist and com- 
mentator on social and political problems, 
who was also director of Cuadernos, pub- 
lished in Paris by the Congreso por la 
Libertad de la Cultura; Chester Bowles, 
“Cry for Land in Latin America,” New 
York Times Magazine, Nov. 22, 1959, the 
author, who has written on the chief issues 
of other world regions, examines the prob- 
lem of latifundismo and redistribution of 
land in Latin America in relation to socio- 
political stability; Andrés Induarte, “Don 
Justo Sierra en Norteamérica”; Gregory 
Rabassa, “Walt Whitman visto por José 
Marti,” two of the many interesting articles 
in La Nueva Democracia for Oct. 1959; 
Wright Morris, “Mexican Journey,” Holi- 
day, Nov. 1959, the lead article, impres- 
sions of a recent trip and reminiscences of 
earlier ones to Mexico, illustrated with fine 
photographs in color; Leopoldo Zea, “His- 
tory of ideas in Latin America,” Journal 
of the History of Ideas, Oct.-Dec. 1959; 
Tad Szulc, Twilight of the Tyrants (New 
York: Holt, 1959. 312 pp. Cloth, $4.50), 
defends the thesis that the era of the dic- 
tators in Latin America is a thing of the 
past and studies Vargas, Perén, Odria, Ro- 
jas Pinilla and Pérez Jiménez; U.S.-Latin 
American Relations, a study of post World 
War II developments in our hemisphere 
prepared for the Senate’s Committee on 
Foreign Relations by the Univ. of New 
Mexico’s School of Inter-American Affairs 
and published Nov. 19, 1959; Joseph H. 
Barager, “The Historiography of the Rio 
de la Plata Area since 1830,” one of a 
number of interesting articles in the His- 
panic American Historical Review for Nov. 
1959; Ezequiel Martinez Estrada, “Lectura 
de la actualidad argentina”; Lolé de la To- 
rriente, “Realidad y esperanza en la politica 
cubana”; Mauricio Magdaleno, “Gutiérrez 
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Najera en el alma de su prosa”: Luis Al- 
berto Sanchez, “La odiea de Chocano: 
Cuba y Santo Domingo”; Jeronimo Mallo, 
“Juan Ramén Jiménez y el modernismo”; 
Pascual Pla y Beltran, “Cuatro novelistas 


de Venezuela,” six articles chosen at ran- 
dom from Cuadernos Americanos for Nov.- 


Dic. 1959. 
R. G. M. 


EVALUATION OF SPANISH FILMS 


Un pueblo de Espatia.—20 min. Color 
or B & W. Spanish. Distributor: Churchill- 
St., Los Angeles 38, Calif. Color $115. 
Wesler Film Production, 801 N. Seward 
B & W $65; rental $5, $3.50. Evaluation 
committee: Dr. Ruth Richardson, Adelphi 
College, Garden City, N.Y., Joseph Genna 
and Jane Holton, Garden City Senior H.S. 
The charm of this presentation of life in 
Mijas, a small village in southern Spain, 
lies in its portrayal of everyday life with 
no attempt to make it quaint or romantic. 
Without overstressing, it shows the primi- 
tive devices still employed in agriculture, 
such as the “noria,” the mule-powered 
water wheel. This excellent film could well 
be used in college or from the second year 
in high school, for the narration is very 
clear. It could be shown with profit several 
times without boring students. The guide 
accompanying the film includes the script, 
an alphabetized vocabulary list, thirty 
questions and suggestions to the teacher. 
Up to five copies are provided on request 
at no extra charge. Additional copies are 
sold at ten cents each. In addition, a tape 
of the narration accompanies the film for 
extra listening practices. 


Mexico City—Pattern for Progress.—30 
min. Color, English (Spanish version is 
being prepared). Producer and Distribu- 
tor: Paul Hoefler Productions, 1122 Kline 
St., LaJolla, Calif. Sale, $150. Evaluation 
Committee: Dorothy M. Wilson, Naomi 


* Suggestions for films to be reviewed or offers 
to review films should be sent to Miss Templeton 


at 223 Seventh St., Garden City, N.Y. 


Conducted by Marian TEMPLETON* 


Van Dyke, both of Medford Senior H.S., 
Medford, Ore. Students’ reactions to this 
film were all favorable. It is excellent to 
give an idea of how far Mexico has come 
in its industrialization. It also includes 
scenes of the ordinary activities of families, 
as well as scenes of interesting places in 
the city. It will be especially useful when 
the Spanish dialogue is completed, because 
there is an opportunity for a wide variety 
of vocabulary. 


Mexico: Land of Color and Contrast.— 
16 min. Color. English, Distributor: Neu- 
bacher Productions, 10609 Bradbury Road, 
Los Angeles 64, California. Evaluation 
committee: Vera Hayes, Abilene H.S.; 
Beth Myatt, McMurry College; Dr. Ella 
Levitt, Hardin Simmons College; Dr. J. 
W. Treat, Abilene Christian College, all 
of Abilene, Texas. Praised by all the mem- 
bers of this committee, this film will be 
more useful for Spanish classes when plans 
now being considered are put into effect to 
make a Spanish sound track for it. This 
film makes one aware of the contributions 
of the Aztecs and the Spaniards to the 
artistic, religious and intellectual develop- 
ment of Mexico, and of its recent growth. 
Pictures are well chosen to show the color 
and contrast of the country: the narrow 
streets of Guanajuato contrasted with the 
lovely modern university: modern hotels 
of Acapulco, with cobble-stoned streets of 
Taxco; colonial Querétaro’s aqueduct, with 
the wide avenues and modern buildings of 
the capital. Other views include balconies, 
plazas, markets, handicrafts, and fireworks 
for a fiesta. 
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CHAPTER NEWS 


Conducted by 


]. Cuatmers Herman, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser* 


TWO NEW CHAPTERS IN 
NEW MEXICO 


Two new chapters were added during 
the fall of 1959, both in New Mexico. For 
some time members of the AATSP in 
southern New Mexico had been organized 
into the FRONTERAS Chapter, Ces be- 
cause of the vastness of that state many 
Spanish teachers in other areas were not 
reached. Work on the organization of new 
chapters in New Mexico was begun over 
a year ago and this effort has now culmi- 
nated in two chapters in the northern por- 
tions of the state. The TIERRA DEL 
ENCANTO Chapter takes in the Albu- 
querque area and the VILLA DE SANTA 
FE the Santa Fe district. To these two 
groups go the Association’s best wishes for 
successful and active programs. 


CHAPTER REPORTS 

The fall meeting of the BUCKEYE 
Chapter was held on the Miami Univ. 
campus, Oxford, Ohio, Oct. 31, 1959. First 
guest speaker was Alfonso Berrios, who 
gave a paper on “El egocentrismo de Una- 
muno”. Second guest speaker was Frank 
Sedwick of Ohio Wesleyan Univ., who 
read a paper on “Thoughts on Madariaga’s 
El enemigo de Dios.” “Modern Languages 
and the Gifted Student” was the theme of 
the panel discussion held during the after- 
noon session. Margaret C. Rehring, Cin- 
cinnati Board of Education, was moderator. 
Other panel members were Joseph P. 
Ebache of Xavier Univ.; M. E. Ozan, Tala- 
wanda H.S., Oxford, Ohio; and Barron 
— Walnut Hills H.S., Cincinnati, 

io. 


New officers of the CHICAGO AREA 


Chapter are Robert J. Bininger, president, 
and Guy Phillips, treasurer. 


The spring meeting of the CONNEC. 
TICUT Chapter took place at Albertus 
Magnus College in New Haven, May 9, 


* Chapter News should be sent to Professor 
Herman at East Central State College, Ada, 
Oklahoma. 


1959. In the morning, following the busi- 
ness meeting, Guillermo del Olmo, a mem- 
ber of the Spanish Dept. of Yale Univ., 
ave a report on the integration of the 
anguage laboratory with the oral method 
of teaching Spanish. He also reported on 
the progress the made in the teaching 
of Spanish in the elementary and secondary 
schools. Next, Arthur J. Greenfield spoke 
about his experiences as director of a bi- 
national secondary school, the Escuela Lin- 
coln, in Lima, Peru. Following luncheon, 
Francisco Garcia Lorca gave a very interest- 
ing, analytical lecture on the theater of 
Federico Garcia Lorca. Prof. Garcia Lorca, 
in presenting detailed analyses of well- 
known plays such as La Casa de Bernarda 
Alba and Bodas de sangre, stressed that in 
spite of their pronounced lyrical qualities 
these works were essentially dramatic, and 
that the numerous poetic and scenic effects 
were integral functions of the total dra- 
matic effect. After this highly enlightening 
talk, elections were held, and the following 
officers were reelected; Pres., Prof. C. 
Malcolm Batchelor, Yale Univ.; Vice- 
Pres., Father Victor F. Leeber, S.J., Fair- 
field Univ.; Treas., George T. Cushman, 
Choate School; Sec., Arnold L. Kerson, 
Yale Univ. 


New officers of the FLORIDA Chapter 
are: Pres., Mrs. Marjorie Dillingham; 
Vice-Pres., Dr. Hugh Seay, Jr.; Sec., Miss 
Geraldine Reeves; Treas., Dr. Graydon S. 
DeLand. 


New president of the GALVEZ Chapter 
is Prof. Isabel Snyder of Loyola Univ., 
New Orleans. 

The officers of the ILLINOIS Chapter 
met Saturday, Oct. 10 at the home of Allie 
Ward Billingsley in Normal, Ill. Present 
were: Allie Ward Billingsley, ISNU, pres- 
ident; Ernest Howard, Alton H.S., record- 
ing sec.-treas.; and Miss Edna Meadors, 
Greenville College, corresponding _ sec. 
Resignation of Dan Romani, Wood River 
H.S., as vice-pres. was noted with regret. 
The purpose of the meeting was to plan a 
program of activity for the 1959-60 aca- 
demic year. 
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On Oct. 22, 1959, members of the IN- 
DIANA Chapter attended the annual For- 
eign Language Luncheon in the ballroom 
of the Meridian Plaza Motor Hotel, Indian- 
apolis. Miss Mae Kessing of Hammond, 
Pres. of the Modern Language Section of 
the Indiana State Teachers Assoc. and a 
member of this chapter, presided. Miss 
Doris Consodine of the International Di- 
vision of the Eli Lilly Co. was the speaker. 
Following the luncheon the chapter met in 
joint session with the INDIANA Chapter 
of the AATF. Dr. Charles Matlack of 
Earlham College, Richmond, spoke on the 
topic Operation Tutor, which included a 
consideration of devices usable in increas- 
ing pupil efficiency. Dr. Francis W. Gravit, 
Indiana Univ., led a panel consisting of 
Mr. Leonard E. Stevens, Culver Military 
Academy; Miss Olivia Grillo, Elkhart 
Senior H.S.; Mr. M. Phillip Leamon, State 
Language Coordinator, Indiana Univ. The 
theme of the panel discussion was “New 
Developments in Foreign Languages in 
Indiana” and the speakers dealt with ma- 
terials available and methods used in pres- 
entation. Mention was also made of the 
provisions of ‘Title III of the National De- 
fense Education Act. A chapter business 
meeting followed. The following officers 
were chosen for 1960: Pres., Miss Frances 
Taylor, Columbus H.S., Columbus; Vice- 
Pres., Dr. James A. Castafieda, Hanover 
College, Hanover; Sec.-Treas., Miss Edith 
Allen, Arsenal Tech. H.S., Indianapolis; 
Chapter Representative, Chicago Meeting, 
Miss Helen Wortman, Evansville. Mr. 
Henry Maxwell reported on the 1959 Na- 
tional Spanish Contest in Indiana and an- 
nounced two centers for the administering 
of the 1960 test—Howe High School, In- 
dianapolis, and the Univ. of Notre Dame. 
The chapter voted a fifty dollar grant to 
assist with the administration of the tests, 
with thirty dollars for prize money and 
twenty dollars for expenses. 


The LONG ISLAND Chapter has a 
new president, John Fontana of Malverne 
H.S., and Frank Young is the new Vice- 
Pres. 


At the annual meeting of the MISSOU- 
RI Chapter held in St. Louis on Nov. 6, 


1959, the following officers were elected 
for 1960; Pres., Vernon M. Long, Rock- 
hurst College; Vice-Pres., Mrs. Mary 
Dowell, Ruskin H.S., Hickman Mills; Sec.- 
Treas., Mrs. Opal Taylor, Excelsior Springs 
H.S. Mrs. —- Robbins, Parkville 
H.S., was elected as delegate to the na- 
tional convention in Chicago. The date 
for the student participation day has been 
set for Sat., May 7, 1960, at the Univ. of 
Missoyri. The meeting in Nov. 1960 will 
consist of a breakfast in Kansas City. Plans 
are continuing for the organization of dis- 
trict groups for quarterly meetings of in- 
structional value. After the business session, 
Dr. Bernard Dulsey, Univ. of Kansas City, 
gave an account of his trip through South 
America last spring, interviewing outstand- 
ing poets, prose writers, and playwrights. 


New officers of the NEBRASKA Chap- 
ter are Pres., Ernest Jurgen Brehm; Vice- 
Pres., Rev. P. J. Dougherty; Sec.-Treas., 
Miss Vera Earl; Corr.-Sec., Mrs. Katherine 
P. Brown. 

The NEW ENGLAND Chapter held 
its fall meeting at the headquarters of the 
Pan American Society of New England in 
Boston on Nov. 7. A short business session 
was conducted by the president, James H. 
Couch of the Phillips School of Andover, 
Mass., with some 65 members and guests 
present. The program for the day consisted 
of two noteworthy talks: the first was 
given by Mrs. George Cheever Shattuck, 
Executive Vice President of the Pan 
American Society of New England, in 
which she gave a most instructive talk on 
her recent trip to Northwestern Spain, 
with a great deal of helpful historical back- 
ground, along with the remarks about the 
very beautiful slides which she showed; 
the second speaker was Dr. Francisco 
Olsina of San Miguel Allende, Mexico, 
visiting professor at Bradford Jr. Coll., 
who is practicing physician and surgeon 
in San Miguel, head of the Spanish depart- 
ment of Instituto Allende and professor of 
Mexican history in that school. His sub- 
ject was “Precortesian Cultures of Monte 
Alban,” which he illustrated with excellent 
slides of the famous ruins. The Chapter 
was indeed privileged to hear a speaker so 
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well-informed on his subject and whose 
animated delivery of the talk in Spanish 
held the attention of everyone present. 


In the absence of Virgil Poulter, the 
chapter president, Miss Jessie Mae Small- 
wood presided at the annual meeting of 
the OKLAHOMA Chapter held in con- 
nection with the OEA in Oklahoma City 
on Oct. 23, 1959. The featured speaker 
was Mrs. Andrea McHenry, coordinator of 
the foreign language program in the Hous- 
ton Schools. She spoke on “Today's Ap- 
proach to Teaching Spanish” and then 
showed a film covering the 1959 summer 
FL Institute at the Univ. of Texas. A 
panel discussion led by Miss Annie Laurie 
Von Tungeln touched on “Summer Lan- 
guage Institutes.” A number of Spanish 
teachers from Oklahoma who had attended 
Institutes during the summer of 1959 gave 
their impressions and reactions to the In- 
stitutes. New officers elected are; Norma 
Tones, President; O. Alden Smith, Vice 
President; Dr. Vernon Chamberlin, Chap- 
ter Delegate to the breakfast meeting in 
_ Chicago. Miss Smallwood continues as 
Treasurer. 


At its fall meeting, the Trans-Pecos 
Chapter changed its name back to RIO 
GRANDE Chapter, a designation the 
group used several years ago. The speaker 
of the occasion was Thomas Brady, U.S. 
Border Patrol Academy, who had had 
much experience in the old and new (lab- 
oratory) methods of teaching languages. 
Also Mr. Anthony Rivares of Huesca, 
Spain, read several selections of Spanish 
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try. Officers of the Chapter are: Pres.,' 
Mrs. Marie Esman; Treas., Donald Gold- 
smith; Sec., Mrs. Hugh McAfee. 


The TEXAS Chapter held its first fall 
meeting on Oct. 26, 1959, at Batts Hall on 
the Univ. of Texas campus. Mrs. Glen 
Mellenbruch of Univ. Junior H.S. gave an 
interesting report On a summer seminar 
which she attended in Bogota and in Car- 
tagena under the terms of the Fulbright 
Act. Dr. Theodore Andersson of the Dept. 
of Romance Languages at the Univ. of 
Texas showed a film covering the work of 
the summer institute on languages con- 
ducted at the Univ. under the National 
Defense Education Act. Officers for the 
current year are: Pres., Mrs. Woodrow 
Sledge, McCallum H.S., Austin; Vice- 
Pres., Theodore Andersson; Sec.-Treas., 
Mrs. Glen Mellenbruch, Univ. Junior 
H.S., Austin; Corr.-Sec., Melba Schu- 
mann, O. Henry, Jr. H.S., Austin. 


La nueva Junta Directiva del Capitulo 
de Washington D.C. para el curso de 1959- 
60 ha quedado constituida de la forma si- 
guiente: Presidente, Sra. Da. Guillermina 
Medrano de Supervia, The Sidwell Friends 
School, D.C.; Vicepresidente, Dra. Gracie- 
la P. Nemes, Univ. of Maryland, College 
Park; Secretaria, Sra. Da. Pilar G. Saenz, 
Trinity College, D.C.; Tesorera, Mrs. 
Rhonda Fiste, Northwestern H.S., Hyatts- 
ville, Mr. El Capitulo piensa celebrar su 
primera reunién el dia 7 de noviembre, y 
en ella el catedratico Dr. Vicente Lloréns, 
de Princeton Univ., pronunciar4é un con- 
ferencia sobre el tema: Vida de un pueblo 
espanol. 


SPANISH CLUB MANUAL 


The Sociedad Honoraria Hispanica plans to compile a manual for Spanish clubs, 
to be published in Hispania, with reprints available. Please send any material and 


suggestions, including bibliographical items, to Mrs. Ruth B. Clausing, Worthing- 
ton High School, Worthington, Ohio. 
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Apams, Nicuotson B., The Heritage of 
Spain (An Introduction to Spanish Civi- 
lization, Revised ed.) New York: Holt, 
& Co. 1959. lxii + 380 pp. $4.50. 


The Heritage of Spain is now available 
in a third edition. The first edition ap- 
peared in 1943, the second in 1947. This 
succession of editions attests the continu- 
ing usefulness of the book. Because its 
earlier versions are well known to the Span- 
ish-teaching profession, much of this re- 
view will be devoted to what is novel in 
the latest version. 

The new edition contains approximately 
110 pages more than the original edition. 
The introductory section dealing with the 
physical, human, and economic geography 
of Spain has been expanded from about 
four pages to more than fifty, and these 
fifty pages are the next best thing to a tour 
of Spain. The blending of photographs, 
maps, and text is unusually skillful. On 
the first page we are invited to consider 
some of Spain’s contrasts. Just one ex- 
ample: Is Spain the land of emaciated 
saints or of well-rounded majas? Present 
to prompt our answer are reproductions of 
El Greco’s Saint Jerome and Goya’s La 
meja vestida. This is typical of the whole 
section. 

The treatment of the racial origins of 
Pre-Roman Spain has been expanded; the 
newly discovered jarcha and zéjel are hon- 
ored in paragraphs added to the section on 
medieval poetry; but the second most sub- 
stantial addition to the first edition comes 
at the end of the book. The original edition 
does not carry the discussion of Spanish 
history beyond the Civil War nor the dis- 
cussion of literature beyond Garcia Lorca. 
The new edition carries both down to the 
present. The writer of these lines found 
the pages called “The Church in Spain 
Todav” illuminating and admirably objec- 
tive. In the brief survey of recent litera- 
ture, each reader will inevitably note the 
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absence of some favorite. The reviewer ad- 
mits that he was surprised to find no men- 
tion of Vicente Aleixandre. Isn’t he one of 
the two most distinguished living Spanish 
poets? 

Among the extras which add to the en- 
joyment of Professor Adam’s book is one 
which springs from his evident knowledge 
of other literatures. It takes the form of 
well-chosen reminders that what was going 
on in Spanish literature was not without 
its counterpart in other countries: “The 
Spanish costumbristas were 
with Washington Irving” (p. 236); 
heroine, Ana Ozores, The Wife of _ 
Judge, is a sort of Emma Bovary. . .” Cp. 
247). And these comparisons extend to the 
plastic arts. Speaking of Monipodio’s den 
of assorted rascals, he says: “The effect is 
as if a composite group portrait by Rem- 
brandt, Hals, and Velazquez were sudden- 
ly endowed with motion” (Cp. 169). 

The venerable custom of listing typo- 
graphical errors at the end of reviews can 
safely be omitted in the case of The: Heri- 
tage of Spain. It contains but a modest 
number of such errors, and these are al- 
ready known to the author, who will cause 
them to be corrected at the earliest op- 
portunity. 
Duke University R. L. PrepmMore 


VeLAzouez LA Capena, Marrano, New 
Revised Veldzquez Spanish & English 
Dictionary. Chicago, New York: Follett, 
1959. 1698 (Spanish-English) + 1778 
(English-Spanish) pp. 

Of the five large Spanish and English 
bilingual dictionaries in current use (in- 
cluding Aamdor, Cuyds, Raventés and 
Williams) the Velézquez is the oldest.’ In 
the course of its various editions and re- 
visions, very little change has been made 
in this dictionary beyond the addition of 

new entries and the omission of some old 
ones. This latest revision is no exception. 

In some of its editions the new entries are 

included as supplements; in the present 

one they are incorporated in the main 
body of the work. Cited as examples of 
new English entries are such words as 
afterburner, aureomycin, babysitter, Bermu- 
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da shorts, carport, chloromycetin, drive-in, 
fallout, high fidelity, litterbug, motel, space- 
ship, supermarket, thermonuclear, transis- 
tor, and vinyl. Cited as examples of new 
Spanish entries are such words as alto- 
parlante, anticongelante, astronave, aureo- 
micina, estreptomicina, existencialismo, 
helicéptero, retropropulsién, telemedicion, 
televidente, trolebtis and turbohélice. No 
indication is given of what words or types 
of words have been omitted to make room 
for these new entries. Word selection is 
one of the most difficult problems that the 
compiler or reviser of a dictionary must 
deal with because there are no objective 
criteria for determining whether or not a 
given word should be included in a dic- 
tionary of a given scope. Beyond the words 
of highest frequency, the lexicographer is 
called upon to make a decision for each 
word based upon subjective judgment. 
Word frequency counts are of little help 
because they don’t go far enough for a 
dictionary of the scope of the Velazquez. 
The most extensive and most recent count 
for English CThorndike-Lorge) does not 
go beyond 30,000 words. Furthermore, a 
word-frequency count is strictly valid only 
for the time at which it is made since in 
the course of time many words go up the 
frequency scale while others come down, 
and new words and meanings are not ac- 
counted for at all. The noun, orbit, for 
example, certainly has a higher frequency 
now than it did ten years ago, and the 
verb to orbit in its various meanings is so 
new that it is not yet recorded in English 
dictionaries. For the above reasons, I shall 
not indulge in pointing out unfortunate 
omissions and surprising inclusions based 
upon a necessarily small sampling and 
upon my own notions of relative frequency. 
The user of this dictionary will no doubt 
find many of his own. It would be useful 
to have a relative study of word selection 
in five or six Spanish and English bilingual 
dictionaries of roughly the same scope and 
based upon a sampling large enough to 
have statistical validity. (The present re- 
viewer has undertaken such a study.) 
Important as word selection is, the value 
of a dictionary also rests very heavily upon 
the efficiency and accuracy with which its 
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information is organized and presented. 
Space permits the discussion of only two 
of the more important points of lexicog- 
raphical technique. 

Alphabetical order: The Velazquez has 
four alphabetical lists on each side and no 
table of contents to indicate what they are 
and on what page they begin. They are 
(1) the main list, (2) geographical terms 
(nouns only), (3) proper names, (4) ab 
breviations. Nothing is gained by having 
such separate lists, and consultation is made 
more burdensome. The tendency in mod- 
ern dictionaries is to include everything 
in one alphabetical list: cf. the American 
College Dictionary, the Webster New 
World Dictionary and the Williams Eng- 
lish and Spanish Dictionary. Much more 
serious is the inconsistency in the alphabet- 
ical ordering of English compound nouns. 
These may be found listed arbitrarily in 
any one of four different places: (1) as 
main entries, (2) as sub-entries under the 
first member as main entry, (3) as sub- 
entries under the second member as main 
entry, (4) listed in a separate entry de- 
voted exclusively to compounds under the 
first member as main entry. For example, 
horse-cloth, horse-hair, horse-laugh, horse- 
mackerel and horse-race are listed under 
horse as main entry exclusively for com- 
pounds, but -horse-chestnut, horse-fly, 
Horse-guards, horsehide, _ horse-power, 
horseshoe and horsewhip are treated as 
separate main entries. Medicine-chest and 
medicine-man are found under medicine 
as main entry, but medicine ball is given 
as a separate main entry. Iron horse, 
iron plate, iron ware and iron-work are 
listed under iron as main entry. Also under 
iron as main entry are cast iron, flat-iron 
and wrought iron. Iron-clad, iron-bound 
and iron-works, however, are listed under 
another main entry iron devoted exclusive- 
ly to compounds. Finally, ironclad, iron 
curtain, iron-hearted, iron lung, ironmon- 
ger and ironware are listed as separate 
main entries. The above spellings (hyphen- 
ated, one word or two words) are given 
as they appear in Velazquez except for 
capitalization. It is obvious that no stand- 
ard practice is followed in the spelling of 
compounds. Sometimes the same com- 
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pound appears in two different places, 
usually with different treatments and some- 
times with different spellings. See ironclad 
and ironware. Consultation here can be 
very exasperating. The treatment of com- 
pounds exemplifies the lack of consistent 
plan and organization which is characteris- 
tic of this dictionary. 

The entry cited above for Horse Guards, 
which English dictionaries record as two 
words, both capitalized (in V. hyphenated 
with second element not capitalized), pre- 
sents another general defect in this dic- 
tionary. The unfortunate practice of cap- 
italizing the initial letter of all entry words 
and the initial letter of the first word after 
each number in the translations makes it 
impossible to determine whether these 
words are normally capitalized or not. For 
example, there is nothing to indicate that 
Jehova and Jesus are capitalized in Spanish 
and that jesuita is not. 

Meaning discrimination: Meaning dis- 
criminations are not given with any con- 
sistency. Some entries, even long ones, have 
no discriminations at all. See dullness and 
viveza. When meaning discriminations are 
given, they are given in the form of long, 
formal definitions of the type found in 
monolingual dictionaries. For example, one 
of the meanings of spring is treated as fol- 
lows: “4. Primavera, estacién del afio en 
la cual comienzan las plantas a brotar y 
crecer.” The book is full of such long defi- 
nitions. These are not only unnecessary 
but also very wasteful of space. In the 
above example “estacién del afo” or even 
simply “estacién” would have been enough 
to discriminate the sense of spring in ques- 
tion. But more important than the form or 
length of the meaning discriminations is 
the language in which they are given. Tre 
Velazquez gives them consistently in ‘he 
language of the translations in the body of 
the entry, i.e., in Spanish in the English- 
Spanish side and in English in the Spanish- 
English side. A study of the interlocking 
functions of a bilingual dictionary (trans- 
lating and composing in each of the two 
languages by the native speakers of each of 
the two languages) reveals that just the op- 
posite procedure is required for maximum 
efficiency and usefulness.? Meaning dis- 
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criminations should be in the language of 
the entry word on both sides of the dic- 
tionary, i.e, in English in the English- 
Spanish side and in Spanish in the Span- 
ish-English side. In the entry cited above, 
for example, “4. primavera (season)” 
would not only be a more economical treat- 
ment but also a more efhcient one. It is. the 
English-speaking user of this entry who 
needs the discrimination in order to choose 
the correct Spanish equivalent for the 
meaning of the word spring that he has in 
mind, and the discrimination should there- 
fore be ‘in English. A Spanish-speaking 
user does not look up the word spring in a 
bilingual dictionary in order to find the 
Spanish definition of the word primavera. 
If he needs this information, he uses a 
Spanish monolingual dictionary. Moreover, 
it is the meanings of the word spring 
which need to be discriminated in this 
entry, not those of primavera. Consequent- 
ly, a still better treatment would be “4. 
(season) primavera.” 


St. Joseph’s College James E. Iannuccr 


NOTES 

1 Another, a new Cassell Spanish and English 
Dictionary, will have made its appearance by the 
time this review is in print. 
2 See James E. Iannucci, “Meaning Discrimina- 
tion in Bilingual Dictionaries: A New Lexicog- 
raphical Technique,” MLJ, x1 (1957), 272-281. 
pA Sitva, ZENIA Sacks and Loverr, Ga- 

BriEL H. A Concept Approach to Span- 

ish. New York: Harper, 1959, ix + 

359 + voc. xl p. $3.50 

It is a distinct pleasure to report on this 
‘ew intermediate Spanish grammar. It is 
aorough, imaginatively conceived, and in- 
telligently written. This is almost too much 
to expect in a single text, but it is happily 
present in A Concept Approach to Span- 
ish. Comprehensiveness and_ intelligent 
presentation are features we may justifiably 
expect in a new grammar. Imagination, 
however, which has to come from the 
angels, and which is the single most valua- 
ble element in effective teaching, is rarely 
offered us in language texts. 

The title of the book gives the key to 
the entire work. The athors have dealt with 
the grammar of the Spanish language not 
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in terms of forms and formulae, but in 
terms of concepts. The book in no way 
suffers from this fresh approach. Where 
grammatical terminology is necessary, it is 
used and explained; but at no point is it 
imposed for its own sake. This approach 
has undeniable appeal. 

Refreshing, too, are the visual devices 
(the preterite is depicted as a vertical line 
cutting through the linear flow of time 
while the imperfect is a wavy horizontal 
figure which drifts for a while with time’s 
current) and the welcome treatment of 
usage as a human and not mechanical 
product: “In Spanish the indicative is the 
mood of black and white, of bald fact, of 
assertion, of certainty. The subjunctive is 
tinged with the hues of subjectivity, the 
nebulousness of unreality. . . . Its usage 
can be reduced to three essential concepts 
[indirect or implied command, emotion, 
and unreality] ... These concepts and 
not any particular verb, phrase or conjunc- 
tion, or type of clause will produce a sub- 
junctive in Spanish.” ; 

The eighteen chapters of grammar re- 
view in the body of the text are organized 
in a sensible, if not entirely orthodox man- 
ner. Lessons I-III take up all the indicative 
tenses; IV-VI, personal pronouns, reflexives, 
demonstratives and possessives; VII-IX, the 
subjunctive; and the balance of the chap- 
ters deal with other parts of speech, includ- 
ing an excellent seventeen-page chapter on 
“Ser and Estar.” The exercises testing mas- 
tery of the material under discussion are 
effectively worked into each chapter. Inter- 
spersed throughout these lessons are exem- 
plary Spanish language newspaper articles, 
adapted from a variety of Spanish Ameri- 
can periodicals. They are authentic, inter- 
esting, and are closely related to the gram- 
mar explained in the pages preceding each. 

The books section of “Reference Guides” 
at the back is not merely gratuitous. It 
could rightly be published separately on its 
own merits. Of the five units included 
here, four deal with “Verbs”, “Grammati- 
cal Terms,” “Numbers, Names and Gen- 
der,” and “Punctuation, Capitalization, and 
Syllabication.” The fifth is an invaluable 
aid to teacher and student alike—a sixty- 
page section called “What's the Difference 
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Between .. .?,” in which troublesome 
English words are discussed in terms of 
their multiple and often confusing Span- 
ish meanings. Sample listings: about, to 
become, to miss, and people. 

The level of this text is second year col- 
lege and above. However, I can scarcely 
imagine an advanced class beyond the sec- 
ond year level which would fail to derive 
great benefits from the use of this book. 


Michigan State Univ. Donatp A. YaTEs 


Licurstau, Myron The Argentine 
Novel in the Nineteenth Century. New 
York: Hispanic Institute in the United 
States, 1959. 225 pp. $4.50. 

Professor Lichtblau has exhausted all 
sources in the preparation of this carefully 
documented study of a relatively little 
known phase in the development of Span- 
ish American letters. His intention has 
obviously been to pack as much informa- 
tion as possible into the book. After 193 
pages of text, there is a very full bibliog- 
raphy which lists all the Argentine novels 
published between the appearance of El 
matadero (ca. 1838) and the end of the 
nineteenth century. The bibliography is 
followed by five extremely useful Fists of 
bibliographies and other reference works 
dealing with both Argentine and general 
Spanish American literature, all of which 
should gladden the hearts of those who 
plan to specialize in that area. 

The study begins about 1840, when, as 
the author puts it, “the first writings of 
prose fiction appeared,” and it is carried 
up to the third decade of the twentieth 
century. Short chapters on the historical 
background are included at strategic inter- 
vals, and Lichtblau provides some interest- 
ing information about the growth of the 
Argentine nation. We learn, for instance, 
that the population of Argentina grew 
from only 310,000 in 1797, to 615,000 in 
1837, and 3,954,911 in 1895. 

As is natural, in so exhaustive a study as 
this, many authors known only very sketch- 
ily, if at all, to most North American stu- 
dents, are retrieved from oblivion. After 
Esteban Echeverria, we find, for example, 
Juan Maria Gutiérrez, whose El capitan de 
Patricios is, in Lichtblau’s opinion, “the 
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first prose work in Argentine literature 
where the desire to tell a story is predomi- 
nant, above and beyond political and social 
considerations, and which exhibits an inter- 
play of emotions and conflicts among sev- 
eral characters.” 

Lichtblau devotes an excellent chapter 
to “Amalia and the Rosas era in fiction,” 
and discusses the claims of three other 
novels—La quena, Los misterios del Plata, 
and Soledad—to precedence over Amalia 
for the distinction of being the first Argen- 
tine novel. He concludes that Marmol re- 
mains in undisputed possession of first 
place. 

This book is by no means a panegyric 
of the Argentine novel of the nineteenth 
century. Lichtblau states frankly that “not 
before the twentieth century could Ameri- 
ca turn with pride to a rely excellent ar- 
ray of novel writings,” and he does not 
lavish praise on any author until he arrives 
at Carlos Maria Ocantos. He does, how- 
ever, admire Sin rumbo, by Eugenio Cam- 
baceres, considering it to be “the most 
noteworthy work of Argentine naturalistic 
fiction in the nineteenth century.” 

Lichtblau’s style could not by any stretch 
of the imagination be called brilliant, but 
it is always clear, and the vast amount of 
information contained in his book will be 
of very great value to students of the period 
in question. Only one printing error came 
to this reviewer's attention—“remaining” 
being spelled “remaning,” on p. 214—but 
Lichtblau’s reference to Sir Walter Scott 
as an “English writer,” on p. 46, may well 
earn him the scornful contempt of loyal 
Scotsmen. 


Waterloo Univ. James C. McKecney 


Avrett, Rosert, Spanish in Review. New 
York: Harper, 1959. pp. 294. $3.50. 


Spanish in Review, concise, practical as 
a classroom text, suited for use with sec- 
ond or third year students, has grown out 
of the author's long experience in meeting 
the needs both of English speaking students 
in their study of Spanish and, in reverse, 
those of South American students whom 
he has taught as Director of the Instituto 
Cultural Argentino—Norteamericano. 

Of particular value in the teaching proc- 
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ess is the brief correlation between the 
basic grammatical structure of the two lan- 
guages, similarities and dissimilarities made 
clear for the assistance of the student who 
may be experiencing for the first time the 
fact that fixed grammatical concepts are 
not interchangeable. In each lesson essen- 
tial grammar is presented with clear-cut 
economy and brief, adequately chosen il- 
lustration. Each lesson unit contains read- 
ings up to a page and a half in length 
which afford glimpses into the daily life, 
customs, cultural aspects and educational 
practices of our Spanish American neigh- 
bors, making use of a practical yet cul- 
tured idiom free from sectional 
isms, on the one hand, and from the arti- 
ficial restrictions of “standard” word lists, 
on the other. Well-planned exercises en- 
courage conversation and, eventually, 
thinking in the language. The treatment of 
such items as ser and estar, por and para is 
especially clear, as is the summary of the 
subjunctive presented in the two closing 
lessons. The simple, straightforward organi- 
zation of the text makes it admirably adap- 
table for use as a day-by-day book as well 
as a reference grammar. The student will 
find very satisfactory the full, comparative 
conjugation of modal regular verbs in Ap- 
pendix I and the alphabetical table of ir- 
regular verbs in Appendix II. 

A revision and expansion of Professor 
Avrett’s earlier Outline Spanish Review 
Grammar (Harper, 1940), Spanish in Re- 
view, which reflects the author’s broad ex- 
perience in teaching Spanish and his un- 
derstanding of Hispanic peoples and their 
cultures, is a distinctly usable text, deserv- 
ing designation as a seasoned teaching in- 
strument in line with present teaching 
practice. 

Ricuarp F. Mezzorero 
Hampden-Sydney College 


Wu-sac Recorpers, Un resumen del hu- 
mor latino-americano (WRS 320); Fabu- 
las de Esopo CWRS 330). Pasadena, 
California, 1959. Both 12 in. LP rec- 
ords. $5.95 each ppd. 

These are two new records in the grow- 
ing Wilmac series, and they maintain the 
same high quality of this company’s earlier 
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discs. The titles convey the general nature 
of the material in each record, and their 
acoustic quality is excellent, with no per- 
ceptible surface scratch or other noise. 
Francisco Marrero is the narrator in both 
cases and he uses what approximates high- 
land Spanish American Spanish. His voice 
is good and clear, and he speaks at a tempo 
which is appreciably slower than the con- 
versational norm, but not slow enough as 
to be objectionable. Enunciation is very 
clear, and some of the selections are in 
verse as well as prose. 

The humorous topics for the first record 
CWRS 320) are chosen so as to be of wide 
appeal and hence are not limited to “typi- 
cal” Spanish themes. Fun, all of it unob- 
jectionable, is poked at a variety of targets 
such as doctors, military men, the police, 
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matrimony, and education. Not every joke 
is hilarious, but all are funny, and some 
are subtle enough to test the student’s lin- 
guistic ability and his sense of humor. 
WRS 330 includes a selection of the better- 
known of Aesop's fables, and should be 
especially interesting to those students who 
have some recollection of these ancient 
moral tales. Librettos accompany each rec- 
ord and extra copies of the former are 
available. 

Records such as these lend themselves 
to various purposes in class, in the lan- 
guage lab and at home, and an enterprising 
teacher should be able to help both the 
high school and college student of Spanish 
put these records to good use. 


Univ. of Conn. _Roserr G. Mean, Jr. 


SPANISH FLES BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Copies, with covers, of Agnes M. Brady’s useful bibliography, Materials for Teach- 
ing Spanish in Elementary and Junior High Schools (published in the Sept. 1959 
Hispania) are available for 25c from Prof. L. H. Turk, DePauw Univ., Greencastle, 
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LABORATORY TECHNIQUES VIA TELEVISED 
. LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 


Grorce W. Wixxins, Jr. 
Tulane University 


In the course of preparing a series of 
conversational Spanish lessons for use on 
the local educational TV station, several 
problems peculiar to that medium im- 
mediately presented themselves: (1) there 
was to be no possibility of monitoring and 
correcting errors of students, (2) there 
was to be little or no translation, and (3) 
testing had to be done without the use of 
translation, but still provide a measure of 
how well the material was getting across 
to the audience. The solution to these 
problems, while directly applicable to ETV 
techniques, can be of use in other situa- 
tions as well. 

(1) Correction of errors. Obviously, the 
solution here was to make use of a com- 
parative phonemic analysis of Spanish and 
English and thus predict the trouble spots. 
The material was always presented orally 
first, then with writing. Students were 
warned of what they might say as soon as 
they should see the orthography, and on 
particularly tricky words the instructor 
would say: “/telebisién/, not */telebi- 
zién/,” or “/presidénte/, not */prezi- 
dénte/.” Such “ghost” monitoring un- 
doubtedly gave an uncanny feeling to 
some of the viewers, but it would seem to 
have served the purpose. Finally, at the 
end of each lesson, words of predicted difh- 
culty were repronounced, and presented 
again with the visual in an effort to “fix” 
the association. 

(2) Avoidance of translation. In order 
to avoid translation, each new Spanish 
phrase was presented with a stick-figure 
visual. Since these visuals were static, and 
apt to be misleading, at the beginning of 
each lesson there was a summary in Eng- 


* Teachers are urged to send materials or re- 
quests and suggestions for materials to Miss 
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lish of the material to be covered. Then, 
the students were left with the concept or 
content, and when the material was ex- 
pressed in Spanish it was the more easily 
understood. 

Any discussion of the material from a 
grammatical point of view was done with- 
out reference to English, but to Spanish. 
Each phrase was treated as a model, and 
drilled with several possible substitutions 
within the frame. From then on, the bur- 
den of learning was entirely the responsi- 
bility of the student. 

Progression of new grammatical ele- 
ments was determined in a large part by 
the vocabulary, and the restrictions of the 
medium itself. Since time could not be 
spent in explanations, such things as per- 
sonal pronouns, for example, had to be 
presented far enough apart so that their 
use in the different cases was acquired 
gradually, without confusion and possible 
comparison to English. Following is a 
sample of how this material was presented, 
over a period of several weeks. Under- 
linings indicate the grammatical relation 
between items within the phrases. 


1. (Yo) me pongo el sombrero. 
Nos ponemos el sombrero. 
CE} se pone el sombrero. 
Se ponen el sombrero. 

2. Me gusta el sombrero. 

Nos gusta el sombrero. 
Le gusta el sombrero. 
Les gusta el sombrero. 

3. ¢Tiene Vd. las corbatas? 
No, tengo que comprarlas. 
Démelas, por favor. 
éTiene Vd. la corbata? 
No, tengo que comprarla. 
Démela,. . . 
éTiene Vd. los boletos? 
No, tengo que comprarlos. 
Démelos,. . . 
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¢Tiene Vd. el boleto? 
No, tengo que comprarlo. 
Démelo, . . . 
. Voy a dar el libro a JUAN. 
Voy a darlo a yuan. 
Voy a darselo. 
Déselo, por favor. 
sE lo doy. 
LE doy el libro. 
(LE gusta el sombrero.) 

In each set, the attempt was made to go 
from the familiar to the unfamiliar, drill- 
ing within the frame each time. The first 
set contained three new forms: me, se, and 
nos. The second set two: gusta(n) and 
le(s); the third set one: /-lo/, taught as 
the singular of /-los/. Set four has no 
new items, simply a new arrangement and 
the /le(s)/—/se/ variation. From the be- 
ginning we have omitted the subject pro- 
nouns where possible; a simple indication 
of a él was enough to prevent confusion in 
the Le doy el libro phrase. We taught these 
forms without once referring to their gram- 
matical name or English equivalent. 

(3) Testing. The third problem is still 
short of being entirely solved. Indeed, edu- 
cational TV testing is but a small part of 
the problem of testing in general. The 
audience was requested to answer ques- 
tions on post cards, and send the latter to 
the station. There were two types of 
quizzes: True-False and Question-Answer. 
In no case did the number of questions 
exceed the traditional number of ten, and 
examined, for the most part, only the aural 
comprehension of simple direct statements. 
In one instance, questions were asked con- 
cerning the interview of a native speaker, 
who was a guest during Mexico’s Inde- 
pendence Week. For the first quiz, cover- 
ing three lessons, the questions were pre- 
sented visually as well as orally. From then 
on, students had to answer the questions 
without the aid of visual stimuli. General- 
ly, the response was excellent; unfortunate- 
ly, this was not a controlled situation, and 
we have no way of knowing the previous 
linguistic background of the students, their 
study habits, etc. 


The Question-Answer type of quiz 
brought almost as good a response as did 
the T-F. Students were instructed to an- 
swer the questions according to the pat- 
terns stressed during the learning periods. 
It was suggested that they take down the 
questions as dictation and answer them at 
their leisure. Again, there was no way to 
determine to what extent the quizzes were 
taken without reference to notes.. 


At the beginning of the following lesson, 
the answers were discussed collectively, 
and the most common mistakes were read 
(1) as they appeared on the post cards, 
(2) as they should have been, and (3) 


with a model sentence as the “authority.” 


The “Speak Spanish” series was initially 
planned for sixteen weeks. Each thirty- 
minute lesson was presented live, kine- 
scoped, and re-run later during the week, 
totalling 1 contact hour for each lesson. It 
was extended twelve more weeks through 
the summer, making a total of 28 contact 
hours of Spanish. During this period, with 
a small core vocabulary, we covered ap 
proximately the same amount of grammati- 
cal material as did the first semester of 
college Spanish at Tulane, which has five 
hours per week. Naturally, the give and 
take of classroom teaching was absent, as 
well as the numerous pertinent (and im- 
pertinent) questions, hour examinations, 
etc. which take up so much time. Given 
the brevity, conciseness, and careful plan- 
ning imposed upon such a course by the 
medium itself, it seems to me that televis- 
ing a 30-minute lesson to a group of stu- 
dents, to be followed by a question and 
answer, testing, and drill period, could be 
a very feasible solution to the problem of 
language instruction in those areas having 
a shortage of qualified instructors. Using 
videotapes prepared with the aid of in- 
formants, supplemented by taped pattern 
drills and written materials, aural, oral 
and visual instruction could be carried to 
more than enough students to offset the 
extremely high initial cost of equipment 
and planning. It’s worth a try. 
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THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE LABORATORY 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


D. OsERHELMAN 


Texas Technological College 


Although in its present form the foreign 
language laboratory is a comparatively re- 
cent development, it would be an error to 
assume that it has no antecedents.* The 
use of mechanical and electronic equip- 
ment as an aid in foreign language instruc- 
tion probably goes back to the first class- 
room adoption of the phonograph as a 
teaching medium shortly after the turn of 
the century. Films, pictures, illustrations, 
and familiar objects have also been used 
for many years as a supplement and a 
stimulus to foreign language teaching, but 
the careful correlation of audio-visual ma- 
terials into the corpus of language classes 
was not extensive before World War II. 

During the ante bellum years language 
instruction consisted largely of the gram- 
mar-translation method with the principal 
emphasis on reading and writing. Relative- 
ly slow means of transportation to foreign 
areas did not stimulate many students—or 
teachers either, for that matter—to seek a 
great degree of oral competency. The abili- 
ty to read and write a foteign language was 
considered the mark of an educated man, 
but the fact that almost no one was able 
to put his long years of language study to 
oral use was largely overlooked. 

The sudden need for expert linguists 
which the war precipitated led to a series 
of government sponsored intensive lan- 
guage programs, all of which made exten- 
sive use of audio-visual aids in an effort 
to bridge the language gap in a few short 
months. Phonograph records, among other 
things, were widely utilized as a means of 
giving the students active practice, for it 
was soon found that the practical advan- 
tages of passive listening sessions were 
negligible. After the war the trend toward 
the establishment of language laboratories 


* A paper delivered at the 41st Annual Meet- 
ing of the AATSP, Chicago, Dec. 28-30, 1959. 


in colleges and universities moved forward 
at a steady pace. Emulating the example 
of the institutions of higher education, the 
high schools also began to show an interest 
in audio-visual equipment, although “dol- 
lar conscious” administrators were not al- 
ways willing to invest large amounts of 
money in extensive laboratories. 

This trend in foreign language teaching 
gained widespread support and was one of 
the principal points of a speech delivered 
before the 1952 meeting of the Central 
States Modern Language Association by 
the then U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
Earl J. McGrath. Among the things which 
he recommended were an expanded pro- 
gram of teaching foreign languages in the 
elementary schools and an increased use 
of audio-visual methods in language in- 
struction. Both recommendations have been 
widely adopted during the ensuing years. 

By 1957 there were sixty-four secondary 
schools in the United States using some 
form of language laboratory. Bulletin 1959, 
No. 3, issued by the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, indicates 
that in 1957 these sixty-four laboratories 
were being utilized to teach the following 
languages: French (44), Spanish (41), 
German (17), Latin (8), Russian (3), 
and Italian (1). More recently there has 
been a quickened interest in audio-visual 
language teaching as a result of the Conant 
Report on the American high school, with 
its recommendations of a minimum offering 
of four years of a modern language which 
would be required of all academically tal- 
ented students, and elective in the curricu- 
lum of the average student. Simultane- 
ously this interest has been heightened as 
a result of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, which provides for grants to 
state educational agencies and loans to 
non-profit private schools for the purpose 
of acquiring laboratory and other special 
equipment suitable for use in science, 
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mathematics, and foreign language instruc- 
tion. Grants are also available for the re- 
modeling of existing laboratory facilities 
and for expanding supervisory and related 
services of state departments of education. 
At this point it would be well to con- 
sider the basic purposes of a foreign lan- 
guage laboratory. One of the primary fea- 
tures of such a lab is the providing of 
regular practice sessions for listening to 
good models of foreign speech as well as 
a great deal of imitative and repetitive 
oral drill exercises designed to develop the 
student's ability to understand the spoken 
language in normal conversation and in 
other types of standard speech and to ex- 
press his thoughts in sustained conversa- 
tion in an acceptable form. Implicit in 
these assumptions is the fact that after all, 
language is speech, and it is oral facility in 
the target language that the student will 
most likely be called upon to demonstrate 
in the years after his formal FL study are 
over. Since near-native speaking ability 
and comprehension are the most difficult 
skills to acquire, it follows logically that in 
any language study early emphasis should 
be placed on numerous listening sessions 
and well-planned oral drills and exercises. 
Basically there are two types of lan- 
guage laboratory installations in general 
use: (a) the lab consisting of centrally 
controlled recording and playback machines 
from which sound is wired to each student 
position, and (b) recorder-player units in 
each of a number of booths.' In this latter 
type of installation the student has com- 
plete control of the operations. The majori- 
tv of the laboratories in use today are of 
the central control panel type, while a 
number effectively combine the two sys- 
tems. There are many modifications of 
these basic systems which have successfully 
been utilized. These modifications include 
such devices as the mobile lab, a large table 
with mounted electronic equipment which 
may be wheeled from room to room. The 
listening room is another arrangement by 
which a student may passively monitor 
tapes or records in a special location such 
as a section of the library or a room 
equipped with a loudspeaker fed from a 
control room. Still another modification is 


the lab classroom where the language class- 
room is equipped for audio drills during 
the regular class hour. 

Regardless of the plan of organization, 
it is important to give careful consideration 
to the location of the language laboratory 
so that outside distractions will be at a 
minimum. At the same time there must be 
proper lighting, ventilation, and adequate 
storage space. Due consideration must also 
be given to the supervisory staff—techni- 
cians, monitors, clerical assistants—without 
whom the lab would cease to function. 
Often a number of supervisory responsibili- 
ties can successfully be delegated to one 
person, thus reducing the operating ex- 
pense of the laboratory. 

Once the language laboratory is in- 
stalled, it is imperative that a proper per- 
spective of its relation to classroom activities 
be established. The question whether the 
language laboratory should be complemen- 
tary or supplementary to the work in the 
classroom immediately arises. While cer- 
tain “fringe” activities may be introduced 
on the taped material, the decisive advan- 
tages of language laboratories almost cer- 
tainly lie in the paths of reinforcing and 
reemphasizing classroom activities. Using 
the “supplementary” approach, one im- 
mediately confronts the student with two 
bodies of material presented in different 
manners and often without any great de- 
gree of correlation. 

The assumption that the existence of 
electronic tapes in a language laboratory 
assures improvement in language instruc- 
tion is a gross non sequitur. Tapes must 
be carefully chosen and painstakingly pre- 
pared. Consideration must be given to the 
length of the tape, the types of voices used, 
and the construction of the drills and 
exercises. Tapes which extend beyond 
twenty minutes per lesson or which em- 
ploy monotonous voices run the risk of 
becoming tedious. To assure a lively, stim- 
ulating pace the exercises should each be 
less than five minutes in length and should 
evidence variety and originality. Pauses for 
student responses are essential, but the 
pauses should be carefully timed so as 
neither to rush the student unduly nor 
give him long periods of silence. 
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If our emphasis in fundamental FL 
teaching is to be on oral comprehension 
and response, then our exercises and drills 
must not be based on grammar-translation 
techniques. Our testing methods should 
include auding tests and aural compre- 
hension exercises. The former is a relatively 
new concept in language teaching and is 
a direct outgrowth of the aural-oral meth- 
od.* Auding is the process of listening to, 
any and interpreting spoken sym- 

als. It is the recognition of and the com- 
prehension of phonemic, structural, and 
syntactical variants of words. Since a stu- 
dent must hear the spoken signals of a 
language accurately before he is able to 
comprehend or speak it, auding may well 
be considered the first language skill. An 
auding test may simply require the student 
to circle one of several words which sound 
alike except for a single phoneme (piso, peso, 
paso), or it may require him to recognize 
a morphological (structural) shift which 
results in a change of word meaning (él 
aprendia, él aprenderia). Still other types 
of auding tests of a syntactical nature re- 
quire the student to indicate whether a 
particular tense was used or not in each of 
a series of sentences. Aural comprehension 
exercises, on the other hand, test the stu- 
dent’s ability to interpret words, phrases, 
and sentences in normal discourse. Where 
auding tests check the learner's compre- 
hension of the minute sounds and shifts of 
language, these exercises test his interpre- 
tation of the whole language unit. They 
may consist of free responses to oral ques- 
tions or to questions based on a recorded 
passage which the student has just heard. 
Pattern drills in which the student is asked 
to substitute a series of words or phrases 
into a given model sentence constitute 
another variation of this exercise. For ex- 
ample, the student is given the model sen- 
tence, El profesor es muy exigente, and el 
gerente as the first substitution. The stu- 
dent then gives the pattern with the new 
word inserted in place of the original sub- 
ject: El gerente es muy exigente. By giving 
los directores as the second substitution, 
one confronts the student with a problem 
of greater syntactical difficulty requiring 
him to make both the verb and the adjec- 
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tive plural. A similar problem can be pre- 
sented in a question and answer pattern 
drill such as the following: 


Pattern: :Dénde vive la seiora Romero? 

Ella vive en la capital de Colombia. 
Substitution: 2Dénde vive el setior Pérez? 
Student's reply: El vive en la capital de Colom- 

bi 


1a. 
Substitution: 2Dénde viven los sefores Villa- 
nueva? 
Student’s reply: Ellos viven en la capital de 
olombia. 

In our efforts to test the student's recog- 
nition of word variations, aural compre- 
hension, and oral response we should not 
forget the value of simple listening exer- 
cises. Just as a child hears his own language 
for months before he attempts to utter his 
first word, so should a beginning student 
have the opportunity to “tune his ears” to 
the sound system of a new language. Grad- 
ually some written exercise should enter 
the audio testing program. An effective 
technique is to have the student first write 
his response and then read it aloud, there- 
by combining simultaneous reading, writ- 
ing, and speaking practice. In the class- 
room évery opportunity should be taken to 
reinforce these laboratory techniques 
through the use of extensive oral drill and 
conversation. Utilizing mounted pictures to 
elicit conversation is an excellent method 
to support an audio-visual approach to lan- 
guage teaching. 

In conclusion it should be pointed out 
that the laboratory is not a panacea for the 
correction of all pronunciation and linguis- 
tic faults. It does provide quick oral re- 
view of language patterns and consequent- 
ly basic grammatical concepts; gross errors 
of pronunciation can be corrected by the 
student himself, but a professional monitor 
is necessary to detect subtle pronunciation 
inaccuracies. The laboratory permits the 
student to hear the language spoken near- 
ly perfectly by a variety of voices; it gives 
him concentrated doses of a foreign tongue 
and at the same time incentive and guid- 
ance in his language study. In the final 
analysis a language laboratory is most ef- 
fective when it complements the regular 
classwork and supplements the language 
teacher, thereby rendering his efforts more 
fruitful. 
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NOTES 


1 For a more complete discussion of the basic 
types of laboratories and of installation and main- 
tenance costs see Foreign Language Laboratories 
in Schools and Colleges, Bulletin 1959, No. 3. 
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Washington, D.C., U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, 1958. Prepared by Dr. 
Marjorie C. Johnston and Catherine C. Seerley. 
2See Theodore Mueller, “Auding Tests,” ML], 
xuim (April 1959), 185-187. 


THE FUTURE AND CONDITIONAL OF PROBABILITY— 
A TEACHING TECHNIQUE 


Ricuarp JAMES SCHNEER 
Cedar Crest College 


I have found that the text explanation 
of this point leaves my classes rather con- 
fused and uncertain as to what procedures 
to follow when dealing with an expression 
of conjecture, amazement, or soakthiliey. 
They are always inquiring about the “I 
wonder” or “you suppose” section of the 
original sentence in English. In an attempt 
to help the students over this hurdle, I 
have presented the subject in the following 
manner: 

When we encounter an expression of 
amazement, conjecture, or probability, we 
bracket it. The bracketed expression mere- 
ly indicates that our final sentence in Span- 
ish is going to appear in the future or 
conditional. 

1. [I wonder] where John has been. 
2. Where [do you suppose] John is? 
3. It was [probably] three o'clock. 

We then write the sentence as it would 
be if the bracketed expression were not 
present: 

1. 2Dénde ha estado Juan? 
2. 2Dénde esta Juan? 


3. Eran las tres. 


As pointed out previously, the bracketed 
expression in the original sentence indi- 
cated that our final result was to be either 
future or conditional. If our intermediate 
sentence appears in the present or future, 
our final form shows the future. (Note 
that the form ha in example 1 is actually 
a present tense form, and will appear final- 
ly as habré.) If our intermediate sentence 
appears in anything but the present or 
future, our final form shows the con- 
ditional. 


1. 2Dénde habra estado Juan? 
2. 2Dénde estarad Juan? 
3. Serian las tres. 


The only major question remaining 
among my students has been with refer- 
ence to the translation of the Spanish. I 
point out that only the tone of the context 
can determine whether we are dealing 
with a straight future or conditional, or 
with the future or conditional of conjec- 
ture, amazement, or probability. 


THE “PRETERIT” AND “IMPERFECT” ARE PASSES 


Georce J. EpBerc 


Purdue University 


Most of us in our beginning courses, 
college included, are assigned the task of 
teaching Spanish to students who do not 
know enough English. Even those students 
who handle their own language sufficiently 
well do not seem to know exactly why. 
They may have a vague feeling for Eng- 


lish grammar, but certainly they cannot 
explain it in any precise terms. Conse- 
quently, as Spanish teachers, we are often 
faced with the problem of teaching a cer- 
tain amount of terminology before we can 
teach Spanish. But in many instances it 
seems rather a waste of time to have stu- 
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dents learn another “language” in order to 
learn Spanish. Need they pay the price 
of a “middleman” who in this case might 
be called a “muddleman?” I am sure » 
we all agree that it will be quite enough 
if they adequately learn the one language 
for which they are receiving credit. 

Naturally it is possible to learn a lan- 
guage without any use or explanation of 
terms. This is perhaps the ideal way; in an 
intensive, though prolonged, and conversa- 
tional approach, it is, in fact, highly de- 
sirable. But we must recognize that most 
language programs and learning situations 
call for only a few hours a week. Hence, 
often the quickest way to get across a point 
is to slap a label on it. If our situation is 
not ideal and we must explain some gram- 
mar, the next best thing might be to sim- 

lify the terminology used. Students often 
ee all their terms memorized and think 
their job is done. Too often they do not 
know how to apply the terms and just as 
often they confuse them. 

It is quite easy to use terms such as 
“preterit” and “imperfect” to explain dif- 
ferences in the past. The student need 


only remember that the preterit is for past, 
completed action or action of short dura- 
tion. The imperfect, contrastingly, is for 


past, repeated action or action continuing 
over a longer period of time. Usually we 
calm the student's doubts about more 
subtle distinctions between the two by tell- 
ing him that sometimes we ourselves are 
not sure which is indicated, and it de- 
pends, and anyway—it’s all relative. 

The problem in distinguishing between 
the preterit and the imperfect is that even 
if a student can make the distinction, he 
might associate preterit endings with the 
imperfect or vice versa. Despite his dili- 
gence and the scholarly sounds of “preterit” 
and “imperfect,” all would be lost. Now let 
us suppose that the student never learns 
those two terms and merely substitutes 
“aba-fa” and “é-{” for them. There would 
be certain advantages to such a procedure. 
For one, the student would not be able to 
confuse his terms. The “aba-fa” has five 
syllables, is much longer and demonstrates 
both phonetically.and graphically what the 
imperfect really is: a repeated or longer 
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action in the past. Say it aloud, “aba-ia.” 
He hears the difference. The “é4,” of 
course, shows the opposite: a short, quick 
past action, “é-.” Both “preterit” and “im- 
perfect” have three syllables and do not 
point up this difference. Though the 
sounds “aba-ia” and “é-i” only indicate the 
first person of the three conjugations, they 
do afford the opportunity to develop the 
other five forms. In the case of the imper- 
fect, the student remembering the forms 
for the present tense should have little 
trouble filling in all forms. 

There is another advantage to the use 
of “aba-ia” and “é-i.” The terms are catchy 
and are the kinds of sounds that stick with 
students. These seemingly nonsense sounds 
are, we must remember, very much like the 
lyrics of the songs which are so popular 
with our students. Even most college fresh- 
men and sophomores are not sophisticated 
beyond this point. I do not suggest that we 
yield to this questionable cultural force, 
but in one sense it might be wise to ex- 
ploit it. 

Of course, the idea of little or no use of 
grammatical terms in a language course is 
not new. The present discussion of the 
terms “aba-ia” and “é-i” merely serves as 
one example to demonstrate how a sub- 
stitute can be given for formal and, though 
widely accepted, easy-to-confuse terms. 
However, at the same time, the discussion 
should stimulate some good speculation. 
Conceivably, the application of this princi- 
ple to all grammar points could result in 
an entire course being developed along 
these lines. It would be interesting to see 
the results. 

Simbiosis de idiomas.—En una de las 
clases de espafiol 101 de nuestro centro 
docente hemos introducido una practica de 
intercambio de inglés-espanol, espanol- 
inglés, que se nos ha ocurrido llamar sim- 
biosis de idiomas, ya que al usarla se 
favorecen mutuamente los alumnos de ha- 
bla espafiola y los de habla inglesa. 

Con el fin de propiciarles un vehiculo 
adicional para el aprendizaje del inglés, 
algunas estudiantes latino-americanas han 
sido aceptadas, como oyentes, en este curso. 
(Estas, ademds, toman cursos intensivos 
de inglés para extranjeros y cursos regu- 
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lares de nivel universitario con estudiantes 

de habla inglesa). 

En nuestra primera clase del curso de- 
cidimos que habiamos de trabajar juntas 
y que de esta asociacién debia derivarse al- 
gun beneficio—no sélo de caracter social e 
internacional—sino académico, ya que se 
trataba de un curso para aprender espanol. 

Hemos dividido la clase en dos grupo: 
Grupo A—estudiantes de habla espaiiola; 
Grupo B—estudiantes de habla inglesa. El 
Grupo A ha de corregir los errores (pronun- 
ciacién, sintaxis, etc.) de las frases ex- 
presadas en espafol por el Grupo B y 
viceversa. Como el error cometido en una 
segunda lengua es el resultado de nuestra 
forma de expresién (lengua madre), al ser 
corregidos por la compafiera nativa, tanto 
ésta como las otras, se dan cuenta de las 
diferencias entre ambas lenguas. 

Esta correccién reciproca les hace apren- 
der por contraste y al mismo tiempo les 
obliga a imitar y repetir la frase correcta 
hasta convertirla en automatismo. 

Esta simbiosis de idiomas usada como 
medio auxiliar no sélo es de valor positivo 
inmediato en el aprendizaje de una segun- 
da lengua sino que de ella se derivan ul- 
teriores beneficios, como: 

1. Ayuda a los estudiantes extranjeros que mu 
chas veces se sienten cohibidos por el des- 
conocimiento total o parcial del idioma inglés. 
(El tener opurtunidad de servir de corrector 
en su lengua, les da un sentido de importancia 
que les ayuda a recuperar la confianza en si 
mismos ). 

. Destaca la necesidad de ayuda mutua (un 
grupo necesita del otro y viceversa). 
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3. Fomenta la virtud de tolerancia. (Aceptar a 
los no-compatriotas como ellos son y esfor- 
zarse por entenderlos). 

4. Propicia el entendimiento internacional, esen- 
cial y basico para la paz futura. 

Horrensia E. San Juan 

Sacred Heart Junior College 


“La Cabeza Bingo.”—This game is simi- 
lar to Number Bingo, except there are no 
free squares. Winners call “Cabeza Bingo” 
when they have squares covered in a row 
vertically, horizontally, or from corner to 
corner on the card. The ‘caller’ selects a 
card from the box (which contains a square 
from each of the five different bingo cards). 
He calls in Spanish, mentioning first the 
number of the row, next the name of the 
illustration, then the number vertically in 
the row. For instance, he might say, “uno, 
pelo, uno.” The player would place a 
square on the illustration of ‘hair’ at the 
top of the first row. Because there are only 
five varieties of cards, it is possible for sev- 
eral persons to win at the same time. When 
a winner fills a row, he calls “Cabeza 
Bingo” as he raises his hand. The caller 
selects one of the winners to read the 
names of the illustrations back. When the 
names are correctly pronuonced, the caller 
changes place with the player, and the 
game resumes. 

Key to Illustrations: la cabeza—head; la 
cara—face; el pelo—hair; los ojos—eyes; la 
nariz—nose; la boca—mouth; los dientes— 
teeth; las orejas—ears. 


Miriam TwyMan LIsTER 
Watsonville, California 


ARE YOU STILL WITH US? 


1960 dues were payable on January 1. If you have not sent your check for $5.00 
to Mr. Turk, please do so immediately. Our constitution requires cancellation of 


unpaid memberships on April 1. 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIPS 


Please remind your students—and other teachers’ students—that they may join the 


AATSP for $3.00, receive Hispania, and enjoy all other privileges of membership, 


except the right to vote. 
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Highly praised by teachers... 
SPANISH for BEGINNERS 


NORMAN P. SACKS, Oberlin College 


Class tested in 150 colleges, this thorough coverage of Spanish 
widely used textbook enables stu- phonetics and orthographic change 
a firm foundation in js unsurpassed. “The material is 

panish in the course of one semes- h plained. 
ter. It consists of 22 balanced les- goed, grammer 


sons, all based on dialogues which The pronunciation and intonation 
introduce practical situations and ‘%¢¢tion is excellent.” — Alexander 
cultural material dealing with both Hull, University of Massachusetts. 
Spain and Latin America. The 2nd Ed., 1957. 282 pp. $3.75 


A BRIEF 
SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR 
H. LOSS, Carleton College 


This well-organized textbook offers of basic words, idioms, and con- 
a clear and concise presentation of structions. Familiar idioms of the 
the material generally accepted as same verb are grouped together for 


for contrast and drill, and each lesson 
college Spanish courses. 1t careful- includes a verb review. “A clear 


textbook treatment; the exercises 
as necessary for facility in read- “@e very well designed. —Rudolph 
ing, writing, and thinking correctly Cardona, Western Reserve Univer- 
in Spanish. Stresses the command _ sity. 1954. 186 pp. $3.25 


CUENTOS de HOY y de AYER 
Edited by NORMAN P. SACKS, Oberlin College 


Stories of Today and Yesterday is original have been carefully pre- 
designed as the last reader of the served. Book contains cuvestionarios 
first year of college Spanish or as for discussion and review, and 
the opening reader of the second English-to-Spanish exercises "based 
year. The 18 selections included on the Spanish texts. “J am par- 
have been chosen for their artistic ticularly pleased with the choice of 
excellence as well as for their abil- stories which enable us to introduce 
ity to arouse and maintain interest. to the student literary works of 
Some of the stories have been great worth.” — Joseph Schraib- 
slightly simplified, but in all cases man, University of Illinois. 1956. 
the content, style, and flavor of the 222 pp. $3.25 


CINCO YANQUIS en ESPANA 


Libro de Conversacion y Composicion 
EVERETT W. HESSE, University of Wisconsin; and 
HUGO RODRIGUEZ-ALCALA, University of Washington 
“In its presentation of idioms and materials for discussion it is a unique 


work of its kind.” — Seymour Oliver Simches, Tufts College. 1955. 
169 pp. $2.75 


PAISAJES del SUR 


THOMAS BALLANTINE IRVING, University of Minnesota; and 
ROBERT KIRSNER, University of Cincinnati 


“A good book ... its materials are profitable and agreeable.” — Luis 
Monguio, Mills College. 1954. 223 pp. $3.50 


THE RONALD Press COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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Placement Bureau 


ARE YOU SEEKING to improve your 
present teaching position? Do you have 
friends or students who plan to begin 
teaching Spanish or Portuguese next 
year? If so, you and they should make 
use of the services of our Placement 
Bureau, which is in contact with school 
administrators and department heads 


throughout the county. To register, send 
$5.00 to the Director of the Bureau, 
Professor Agnes M. Brady, 105 Fraser 
Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas. No commission is charged be- 
yond the registration fee, but all registrants 
must be members of the Association or must 
join the Association upon registration. 


Positions in elementary and secondary schools, colleges and universities 


AATSP: ROSTER OF CHAPTER TREASURERS 


ArizoNA—Lucinda S. Ehlers, 754 E. Polk, Phoenix. 

Brazos (Texas) — Mrs. Bess L. Brannen, 3527 Bellfontaine, Houston 5. 
BUCKEYE (Ohio)—Louis Yura, Stivers H. S., Dayton, Ohio 

Cuicaco AREA—Guy Phillips, 2235 S. Scoville, Berwyn, Il. 
CONNECTICUT—George T. Cushman, The Choate School, Wallingford. 
DELAWARE—Mrs. Winona S. Botello, 401 Grove Ave., Wilmington 3. 
DENVER—Dexter P. Brown, 2350 Gilpin, Denver. 

DeSoto (Arkansas)—H. Dorothy Allen, State Teach. Coll., Normal Sta., Conway. 
Fioria—Graydon S. DeLand, 1228 Crestview Ave., Tallahassee. 


FRONTERAS (New Mexico)— 


GALVEZ (New Orleans)—-Wm. M. Moseley, L.S.U. in New Orleans, New Orleans 22. 
Greorcia—C. C. Bacheller, Emory Univ., Atlanta 22. 

Hupson VALLEY (N.Y.)—Shirley Serviss, 6 Marlyn Dr., Latham 

ILLINOIS (Downstate)—Ernest Howard, Sr. H. S., Alton. 

INDIANA—Edith M. Allen, Arsenal Technical School, Indianapolis. 
Kansas—Arnold H. Weiss, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence. 

KENTUCKY—Sister Teresa Clare, Nazareth Coll., Louisville 3. 

LLANO EstTacapo (Texas)—Mrs. Raymond P. Swofford, 2010 33rd St., Lubbock. 
LONE STaR (Texas)—Louise McCoy, 725 S. Walnut, Sherman. 

LONG ISLAND (N.Y.)—Ralph Ghetti, H. S., West Hempstead. 
MARYLAND—Arthur L. Micozzi, Box 12, Rt. 10, Baltimore 19. 
MICHIGAN—Ella N. Cowles, Michigan State Univ., East Lansing. 
MINNESOTA—John R. O’Boyle, 1333 Dayton, St. Paul. 

Missouri—Mrs. Opal Taylor, H. S., Excelsior Springs. 


NEBRASKA—Vera Earl, H. S., Hastings. 


NEW ENGLAND—Mable F. Pratt, 92 Viden Rd., Quincy, Mass. 
NEw YorRK—M. S. Friedman, 64-40 99th St., Forest Hills 74. 
NorTH CAROLINA—Lillie Bulla, Rt. 4, Charlotte. 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA—Donald Schrump, 716 E. 17th St., Oakland 6. 
NORTHERN OHIO—F. Dewey Amner, Kent State Univ., Kent. 
OKLAHOMA—Jessie Mae Smallwood, H. S., McAlester. 
OrEGON—Mrs. Helen S. Evans, 7316 S.E. 46 Ave., Portland 6. 
PFNNSYLVANIA—F rank Bisk, Olney H. S., Front and Duncannon Ave., Philadelphia. 
Pucet SouND—Mrs. Florence M. Weston, 4039 9th N.E., Seattle 5, Wash. 
RHODE ISLAND—Jules Piccus, Univ. of R.I., Kingston. 
Rio GRANDE—Donald L. Goldsmith, 425 ae oy er, El Paso, Tex. 

) 


San Dirco—Fausta E. Miller, 9480 El Tejado 


r., La Mesa. 


SANTA Fe—Ruby J. Wallace, 525 Agua Fria St., Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

SoutH CAROLINA—Stephen H. Ackerman, Univ. of S. C., Columbia. 

SOUTHEASTERN FLoRIDA—Joan Reitsma, Cora] Gables, H.S., Coral Gables. 
SOUTHERN ONTARIO (Canada)—W. L. Manson, Central H.S. of Commerce, Toronto 5. 
TENNESSEE—Carey S. Crantford, Carson-Newman Coll., Jefferson City. 
TEXAS—Mrs. Glen Mellenbruck, 909 Duncan Lane, Austin. 

TIERRA DEL eg ey | E. Lamadrid, 1216 Chama N.E., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


VircInta—Helen Warinner, 


.S., Newport News. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Pilar SAéenz, Trinity Coll. 
WESTERN NEW YorK—Mrs. Fred Heuser, 45 Parkwood Dr., Snyder 26. 
WIScONSIN—Mrs. Ona Donahue, West H.S., Green Bay. 
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—— Important Texts —— 


BASIC ELEMENTS OF SPANISH 


By Joseph W. Barlow. This fundamental text presents the basic principles 
of grammar, common idioms, and a thoroughly functional vocabulary. 
Dealing with a variety of interesting subjects, the 26 lessons and 5 reviews 
are followed by concise statements of grammatical principles and an abun- 
dance of exercises to serve as a basis for progressive development of natural 
speech patterns. 238 pp., $3.25. 


LA OTRA ORILLA 
By José Lopez Rubio; edited by Anthony M. Pasquariello and John V. 


Falconieri. Swiftly paced and amusing with an unusually imaginative and 
appealing theme, this comedy may be introduced in the second year of 
college study. The play’s modern, idiomatic language is well exploited 
for conversation by means of preguntas. Footnotes supplement the vocab- 
ulary to facilitate translation of phrases and idioms. /37 pp., $/.95. 


THE SPIRIT OF SPANISH AMERICA 


By Mario B. Rodriguez. The highlights of Spanish American civilization 
and culture from the Age of Discovery to the present are here presented 
through selections from the works of some of Spanish America’s outstanding 
writers. The selections have been simplified where necessary without impair- 
ing the style of the author. A brief discussion in English precedes each 
selection. /83 pp., illus., $3.00. 


LA VIDA ESPANOLA 


By Diego Marin and Neale Hamilton Tayler. This reader is designed to 
give second year students an understanding of Spain and provide material 
for composition and practice in conversation. The topics contrast traditional 
and modern ways in the cities and villages and vary in subject matter from 
that of everyday life to the splendor of fiestas. Exercises, vocabulary, and 
footnotes supplement the text. 25/ pp., $3.25. 


Appleton- Century-Crofts, Inc. 
35 W. 32nd St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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Each 
“G” is accompanied 
by a Guidebook writ- 
ten by Carlos Castillo, 
Ph.D. Each Guide- 
book 


narration of the film, 


film marked 


contains the 


annotations for stu- 
dent use, exercises and 
a complete Spanish- 
English vocabulary. 


16mm Graded Spanish Language Teaching Films Recommended for 
Purchase under Title Il, National Defense Education Act 


Film Guidebook (G) 
Price arration 
. $120 “a0 


- $120 10 
.39(G) 
.69(G) 


CASTILLOS EN ESPANA . 
10 min. Color 

CORAZON DE CASTILLA .. 
10 min. Color 

COSTAS DE ESPANA 
10 min. Color 

CUMPLEANOS DE PEPITA, EL $150 
17 min. Color 

MADRID 10 min. Color 


$120 10 
MEXICO é SUS CONTORNOS $195 .69(G) 
20 min. 


Color 

TIERRA MEXICANA 10 
22 min. B&W 

VAMOS ‘A COLOMBIA: .89(G) 
11 min. Color 

VAMOS A GUATEMALA ‘ .59(G) 
22 min. Col 

VAMOS AL PERU: EL PERU $120 | Cgidebook for 
10 min. Color Parts | & Il 

VAMOS AL PERU: LIMA .... $120 | .59(G) 
10 min. Color 


VISTAS DE ANDALUCIA 120 
10 min. Color 


For complete information on Spanish, French and German films write 


Juternational Film Bureau Jue. 


57 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 


.39(G) 


summer at 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Casa Espanola 
Maison Francaise 


TEACHERS MANUAL 


to accompany 


ORAL SPANISH TAPES 


For Teaching Spanish Orally 
learn to be “at in 
in either language... 


SPANISH or FRENCH 


Language House: 


A unique way to live and study a 
language and culture; 


home Junior, Senior High School, College 


One hour drill material on each tape 


Each 7 in. reel teaches 100 new words 
through travel in Latin America 


Provision for student repetition 


Developed Especially 
for Language Laboratories 


Manual (120 pp.) for part I $2.50 
Tapes 4 parts of 5 reels each 
parts I, II, III, & IV each $32.50 
Spanish for third grade 
Teacher’s manual $1.85 
Tapes (3 to a set) $22.50 


Order from book store 
Mississippi Southern College 
Station A, Box 62 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Sra. Valenzuela and Mme. Guth will 
direct housing and activities. 


Language Workshop for teachers, 
Modern Language Laboratory also 
available during 
Summer Sessions: 


July 5 - August 12, 1960 


Write: 
Dr. C. G. Christofides, 
Box 408, Hall of Languages 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse 10 New York 
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LAS AMERICAS TEXTBOOKS 


Pedro de Alarcén — EL CAPITAN VENENO. A simplified version of the 
complete novel for second and third semester classes. Includes a great 
variety of exercises for —— and speaking practice, notes, vocabulary 
and illustrations. g— by Professor José Martel, Fairleigh Dickinson 
University, and Dr. Hymen Alpern, Principal, Evander Childs High —- 

3.0 


Eduardo Barrios — EL HERMANO ASNO. Introduction, notes and Re 
ography by Carlos Hamilton and Alejandro Arratia. This interesting 
psychological novel by an outstanding Chilean writer is recommended for 
reading in college classes. 3.00 


Pio Baroja — EL ARBOL DE LA CIENCIA. This important novel, long out 
of print, is now available in a Las Américas reprint. oad 2.00 


Cervantes — DON QUIJOTE. Complete text annotated by Martin de Sane 
Las Américas edition. Cloth, one volume 5.00 


Paper, two volumes 


Cervantes — RINCONETE Y CORTADILLO. A new textbook edition of 
Cervantes’ most pei Exemplary Novel. Introduction, notes and vocabu- 
lary by Hugh A. Harter of Elmira College and Willis Barnstone of Wesleyan 
University. 3.00 


POEMA DEL CID. Bilingual edition. Spanish text of Ramén Menéndez ames 
with translation into English verse and introduction by W. S. M 


Angel Flores — HISTORIA Y ANTOLOGIA DEL CUENTO Y LA NOVELA 
N HISPANOAMERICA. Contains an introductory essay on the de- 
velopment of the novel and short story in Latin America from Lizardi to 
Rulfo, and selections from each author, preceded by a biographical — 
critical sketch and up-to-date bibliography 8.0 


Gloria Giner de los Rios & Laura de los Rios de Garcia Lorca — rr 
CION A LA HISTORIA DE LA CIVILIZACION ESPANOLA. An ele- 
mentary survey of Spanish history and civilization, especially suited for col- 
lege survey courses and for advanced Spanish high school classes. Cloth 4.00 


Emilio Gonzalez Lépez — HISTORIA DE LA CIVILIZACION ESPANOLA. 
A survey of the political and cultural history of the Iberian peninsula, 
with complete details of the literary and artistic expression as well as the 
developments in other fields. Profusely illustrated. 739 pp. ........ 10.00 


Carlos Hamilton — HISTORIA DE LA LITERATURA HISPANOAMERI- 
CANA. Volume I: Colonia a Siglo XIX. A survey of Latin American 
literature from the Colonial Period through the Romanticism of the = 
century 


Antonio Machado — EIGHTY POEMS OF ANTONIO MACHADO. Spanish 
texts with English translation by Willis Barnstone. Drawings by William 
Bailey. Introduction by John Dos Passos and a reminiscence by Juan 
Ramén Jiménez. 5.00 

Miguel de Unamuno — DEL SENTIMIENTO TRAGICO DE LA VIDA. 
This representative work of Unamuno, long out of print, is now available 
in the Las Américas edition of the only ney ry authorized version. 

t 


LA VOZ. A publication for students and teachers of Spanish. Contains 
graded classroom material for elementary, intermediate and advanced 
courses, as well as literary articles. Write for free sample copy. 


LAS AMERICAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
249 West 13th Street New York 11, N.Y. 
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OVER A DECADE OF LANGUAGE LABORATORY EXPERIENCE 


reuseable ov. and over again. NEW 


TAPE MAGAZINE 


only an MRI LANGUAGE LABORATORY 
gives you unmatched simplicity-fidelity as never before 


MRI — and only MRI — ranks simplicity with fidelity. These newest 
MRI advances continue to assure you maximum teaching effectiveness, 
whether your students record on conventional tape, the new MRI 
magazine, or the simplest of all methods, the MRI magnetic disc. 


MRI services go far beyond technological leadership. Just as 
important — for teachers, too — are the “programming” and “re- 
sults” aspects behind each installation. From its nationally conducted 
seminars, MRI has assembled basic facts concerning the most ef- 
ficient utilization of electronic language teaching equipment. Now 
MRI offers this vital information as a continuing educational service. 


For 10 or 10,000 students . . . be the medium magnetic disc, maga- 
zine, or tape reels, you will find an MRI installation to exactly meet 
your needs and budget. And, as your program expands, MRI’s Build- 
ing Block Concept protects your investment by minimizing expansion 
and conversion costs. 


For complete information about MRI Language Laboratory Equip- 
ment and educational services, write or phone today. 


MRI Language specialists available in your area for consultation. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THOMPSON RAMO WOOLDRIDGE INC. 


126 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 . ALgonquin 5-7250 
WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF LANGUAGE LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
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New fidelity. Easiest to use, 
: i easiest to maintain. Indestructible 
Ore eg 
SE 
| P/E, 
MAGNETIC 


GRADED RECORDED AIDS WITH TEXTS 
EXCELLENT FOR ALL GRADES 


SING ALONG IN SPANISH 
FAVORITE MEXICAN FOLK SONGS 


Two wonderful records designed for the teacher who would like to teach her 
students to sing these favorite songs but who does not have the facilities to do so, a 
fine Spanish baritone and a rhythm group consisting of bass, guitar and piano are 
brought into the classroom to assist her. On one 12” hi-fi longplaying record, in a 
clear voice all the songs are sung by the singer with musical accompaniment. On the 
second 12” hi-fi longplaying record the song is played through as an instrumental only 
to be used as an accompaniment for the singing class. THESE INVALUABLE REC- 
ORDS WILL STIMULATE THE LEARNING OF SPANISH BY ENCOURAGING 
THE STUDENT TO SING ALONG WHILE IT FREES THE TEACHER FOR 
COMPLETE SUPERVISION. Contains: La Golondrina—La Chaparrita—La Paloma 
— La Sandunga — Las Chiapanecas — Las Cuatro Milpas — La Borrachita — La 
Valentina — Cielito Lindo — Cancién Mixteca. 


GMS-D 7008 vocal with one text (additional texts available at 15c each) 
GMS-D 7009 Instrumental 


SAVE 40% — INTRODUCTORY SPECIAL 
1) GMS-D 7008, $5.95; 2) GMS-D 7009, $5.95; 3) Thirty (30) texts, $4.50. Total $16.40 


ITEMS No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 All for $10.00 


CLASSIC SPANISH PLAYS — 


LA VIDA ES SUENO 


TC-2001 — 2-12” Lp’s with text 


DON JUAN TENORIO 


TC-2002 — 2-12” Lp’s with text 
EL ALCALDE DE ZALAMEA 
TC-2003 — 2-12” Lp’s with text 


SAVE 30% — ALL THREE SETS $25.00 


ADDITIONAL TEXTS AVAILABLE 35¢ each 


GOLDSMITH’S MUSIC SHOP, Inc. 
Specialists in Educational Services & Language Training Aids 
401 West 42nd Street + New York 36, N. Y. 


PLEASE NOTE: To all orders we have a flat rate packing charge of 50c regardless of the 
number of records ordered; POSTAGE is additional. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST 


GRADED RECORDED AIDS WITH TEXTS 
Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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LANGUAGE IS SPEECH—WHY NOT TEACH IT THAT WAY 


USE AN RCA LANGUAGE LABORATORY — lessons that talk 
stimulate student interest and breathe new life into foreign languages. With an 
RCA Language Laboratory, each student receives tape-recorded lessons through a 
headset in his booth. Teachers and students alike benefit from this modern teaching 
technique: There’s more time for teachers to work individually with students— 
and a spoken language, as well as a written one, is learned. 


With this goal foremost in mind, RCA specialists in sound have teamed with 
educators to develop an extensive line of Language Laboratory equipment which 
meets every required teaching need. Versatile RCA systems allow a teacher to: 
(1) Use as many as 10 lesson tape recordings simultaneously; (2) hear both the 
master tape and student’s voice; (3) talk with any student in a two-way conver- 
sation; (4) monitor each student selectively; (5) record student responses on 
central tape recorder; (6) insert comments during this recording. For student 
recording, single and dual track tape decks and new cartridge tape recorders are 
available for use in individual booths. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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ANOTHER WAY 
RCA SERVE 
EDUCATION 

THROUGH 
ELECTRONIC 


You can readily plan an RCA Laboratory to suit your individual preferences ...a 
Laboratory flexible enough for use from elementary grades through graduate work. 
It’s also easy to re-arrange an RCA Language Laboratory to suit changing needs, 
or to expand it, without obsoleting existing equipment. 


RCA offers a lower price tag than most, thanks mainly to the simplicity with 
which RCA engineers have designed the equipment. Transistorized construction 
of the RCA Laboratory means minimum wiring; thus installation costs are kept 
at rock-bottom. Low operating voltage guarantees safest use by students. 


An Educational Lease-to-Own plan has been set up by RCA to make it easier for 
schools to purchase an RCA Language Laboratory. 


Your RCA Language Laboratory dealer has full information and 
can help you plan the system which best meets your requirements 
and costs you least. For his name or descriptive literature, write: 
RCA, Language Laboratory Sales, Building 15-1, Camden 2, N.J. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 


Tmk(s) ® 
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The “Direct’’ Approach to Spanish 
SPEAKING SPANISH 


An Introductory course 


PRIMERA VISTA 


A first-year course 
by Ruth R. Ginsburg and Robert J. Nassi 


With these two texts, pupils 
learn Spanish the same way they 
learned their native tongue—by 
hearing others speak it. Lively 
and realistic conversations center 
around young peoples’ everyday 
activities. 


Atlanta 


Both books contain a Spanish- 
English, English-Spanish vocabu- 
lary. Teachers’ manuals provide 
helpful directions on each phase 
of language learning. 


he ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 
Bosto: 


n Englewood Cliffs, N.J. Chicago 
Dallas San Francisco 


Aug. 


COLBY COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF LANGUAGES 


French German Russian Spanish 
Intensive courses at the college 
level. Six semester hours of trans- 
fer credit. Small classes, individual 
instruction. Experienced native or 
bilingual faculty. Friendly instruc- 
tor-student relations. Grouping in 
dormitories by languages. Period 
courses in French literature. Train- 
ing with supplementary readings 
to meet requirements for advanced 
degrees. 


For Catalog, address 


Prof. John F. McCoy, Director 
Waterville, Maine 


FILM CLASSICS 


. . . for classroom use 
. . for entertainment 


Motivate learning with 16mm films 


Adventures of Chico—simple story of a 
Mexican boy and the birds and animals 
he loves. In Spanish without English 
subtitles; also English narrative ver- 
sion. 60 min. 


LA FORZA DEL DESTINO— the t 
Verdi opera with Tito Gobbi and the 
Rome opera chorus and orchestra. Filmed 
in Spain. Based on Spanish play, “Don 
Alvaro o la fuerza del sino” by Don 
Angel de Saavedra. In Italian with 
English commentary. 100 min. 


Write for list of available films in 
Spanish, French, German, Japanese, 
English. 


Trans-World Films, Inc. 
53 West Jackson Blvd, Rm. 530, Dept. HP-1 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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GRADED 


READERS 
for beginning 


SPANISH 


students 


AMALIA Book I 


José Marmol 
edited by James C. Babcock and Mario B. Rodriguez 


An exciting tale, edited for use as early as the fourth or fifth week of 
beginning Spanish. Natural and idiomatic Spanish develops the student's 
ability to read, and provides a working basis for conversation practice. 


CUENTOS DE AMBOS MUNDOS Book I! 
edited by Mario B. Rodriguez 


Colorful stories adapted from the works of eminent Spanish and Spanish- 
American authors, easily read by the student when he becomes familiar 
with a small stock of basic words and ordinary points of grammar. 


CONTIGO PAN Y CEBOLLA Book Ill 


a play by Manuel Eduardo de Gorostiza 
edited by James C. Babcock 


An entertaining and good-natured satire on girls who believe ‘‘love on 
bread and onions” should be taken as an ideal. The main advance in 
Book III is in the use of the subjunctive. 

ZALACAIN EL AVENTURERO Book IV 

Pio Baroja 

edited by Sherman H. Eoff and Alejandro Ramirez-Araujo 


One of Baroja’s most popular novels, combining satire on contemporary 
society and a first-rate story. The vocabulary of the three preceding books 
is reviewed, and exercises to give practice in oral and reading compre- 
hension are developed. Idiomatic and troublesome syntactical construc- 
tions are given special attention. 


Each volume has flexible covers; each volume is $ .95. 


and for beginning or intermediate students 
36 SPANISH POEMS 
edited by Elias L. Rivers 


A compact collection representing outstanding Spanish and Spanish- 
American poets. The book may be used for a study of poetic types, 
periods, or authors. Visible vocabulary. Notes for each poem and poet. 


72 pages Flexible covers $ .95 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Boston 


New York Atlanta Geneva Dallas Palo Alto 
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A 

new reader 

by 

ARTURO 
TORRES-RIOSECO 


two 
recent grammars: 


ZENIA SACKS DA SILVA 
GABRIEL H. LOVETT 


ROBERT AVRETT 


AVENTURA MEXICANA 


In this amusing tale of a trip by several Ameri- 
can professors to Mexico City and Guadalajara, 
irony and didacticism join to produce one of the 
most delightful pictures of the Mexican back- 
ground. The book is larded with information on 
Mexican painting, literature, customs and psych- 
ology, but is essentially a narrative of the un- 
expected episodes and hilarious happenings that 
the group encounters. Easy and elegant in style, 
the book contains a very interesting fictional in- 
terview with Diego Rivera, a good friend of the 
author. Satire on Mexican life is light, and the 
author writes with a warm feeling of sympathy 
for the nation. Complete vocabulary and notes; 
questions; themes for conversation; illustrations 
by a distinguished Mexican painter, José Maria 
Servin. First or second year. 


A CONCEPT APPROACH 
TO SPANISH 


An original, realistic text which presents the 
structure of Spanish from the viewpoint of the 
concepts, the implications and nuances communi- 
cated through the spoken or written word rather 
than through just grammatical formulae. The 
subjunctive, the preterite and imperfect, por and 
para are explained in terms of their function in 
expressing an idea. Stimulating readings, charts 
and visual aids, questions and exercises, reference 
guides. Intermediate-advanced. 


SPANISH IN REVIEW 


Unusual simplicity, comparative brevity and good 
correlation of the basic grammatical structures 
of English and Spanish are this book’s main fea- 
tures. Various points, i.e. the treatment of ser 
and estar, are in line with the most recent scholar- 
ship; short explanations of English grammatical 
terms and uses often introduce more detailed 
Spanish principles of grammar; a natural, but 
not colloquial, vocabulary is stressed. Second or 
third year. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33d Street . New York 16, N.Y. 
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Zs $100 REWARD 
for Fetlock and Dow 


Where did this definition begin? 


Corneja (ornith.) crow, fetlock, dow. 


Can you take it back beyond Seoane’s revision of Newman and Baretti’s 
Spanish-English, English-Spanish dictionary of 1831? Henry Holt and 
Company will gladly pay $100 reward to the first scholar who takes it 
back beyond that year and sends his findings to the attention of A. K. 
Shields at the address below. (See RULES.) 


Here is the problem: 


We find the above definition (verbatim) in the latest revised editions of two works 
comparable in physical size to Holt’s Spanish and English Dictionary by Dr. Edwin 
B. Williams of the University of Pennsylvania. We further find that the definition 
(verbatim) has appeared in every previous edition of both works which we have 
consulted, back through the thirties, the twenties, 1902, 1898, 1852 and into the 
Seoane edition of Newman and Baretti of 1831, to which reference is made above. 


Did it originate where our limited research stopped? Or does it, as we suspect, go 
back still further? 


This is part of what is becoming a fascinating study of the perpetuation of error 
through the centuries. In the definition: fetlock obviously represents a “ficha” 
misplaced by an archivist of olden times, for fetlock is and has been a cerneja; 
and the typographer, in the times of John Quincy Adams, must have slipped up on 
dow for daw... 


This sort of thing—the misplacement of entries and typographical error—parallels 
the disturbing effect of the flyspeck on Arabic semantics and morphology, and 
should be nailed down as soon as possible for the benefit of posterity. 


While we limit our “reward” on this occasion to research on the entry “corneja”, 
we would welcome other illustrations of the perpetuation of error for use in this 
series of ads treating some lexicographical matters. 


The Rules: 


To qualify for this reward you must be a teacher in a recognized school or college 
in the New World. Anyone in the employ of Henry Holt and Company, and Dr. 
Edwin B. Williams, himself, are excluded. You must grant to Henry Holt and 
Company the right (but not the exclusive right) to reproduce your findings. 


Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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OPORTUNIDAD EN EL 
CAMPO DE TRADUCCION 


PROFESIONAL ESPANOL 


El Departamento de Traduccién 
de Caterpillar Americas Co., en 
Peoria, Illinois, ofrece buenos 
puestos a sefioras o seforitas com- 
petentes en idiomas para ejercer la 
profesién de traductoras en un 
ambiente agradable, después de 
haber sido debidamente entrenadas 

a sueldo por la compaiifa. 

Las aplicantes deben poseer: 
Absoluto dominio del espajiol 
ademas del inglés, nociones 
generales de un tercer idioma 
y mecanografia nitida de 40 
palabras por minuto. 

El! trabajo consiste en cooperar con 

otros traductores para traducir y 

revisar manuales técnicos y comer- 

ciales. 
Para mayores detalles, escriba 
oy mismo a 
Caterpillar Americas Co., 
Technical and Professional 
Employment, Box H, 
Peoria, Illinois. 


OPORTUNIDADE NO 
CAMPO DE TRADUCAO 


PROFISSIONAL PORTUGUES 


O Departamento de Tradugées de Traducées de 
Caterpillar Americas Co. em 
Peoria, Illinois, oferece 6étimas 
posicdes a Senhoras ou Senhoritas 
competentes em linguas para e- 
xercerem a profissdo de tradutoras, 
apés um periodo de treinamento 
em ambiente agrada- 
vel. 
As interessadas devem possuir: 
Absoluto dominio do Portugués 
e do Inglés, nocées gerais de 
uma terceira lingua, datilogra- 
fia correta, 40 palavras por 
minuto. 
O trabalho consiste em cooperar 
com outros tradutores para tra- 
duzir e rever manuais técnicos e 
comerciais. 
Para maiores detalhes escreva hoje 
mesmo para 
Caterpillar Americas Co., 
Technical and Professional 
Employment, Box H, 
Peoria, Illinois. 


SUMMER PROGRAM 
OF SPANISH STUDIES 


Choate School Extension Course 


in MEXICO 


for boys age 16-18 


JUNE 25-JULY 30: At the University of 
Guadalajara 


es Spanish, Mexican History Culture; 
« excellent staff; « climate; 
« lodging private homes; « extra curricular 
social activities. 


JULY 30-AUGUST 15: Guided tour 


« Pétzauaro, Taxco, Acapulco; «+ Mexico City, 
Puebla; « Pefiafiel, Oaxaca. 


Faculty supervision at all times 


For information write to: 
GEORGE T. CUSHMAN 
The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Connecticut 


Other Choate Summer Extension programs to 
France, Germany, Russia 


Bring Mexico to Your Classroom 
Use A 


SUNDAY NEWSPAPER 


From 


MEXICO CITY 
World News in Spanish — Roto- 
gravure — Sports — Comics in Color 
Cinema — Advertising 
— DELIVERED SAME WEEK 
AS PUBLISHED — 


Instructor's Subscription FREE with 
Class Order 


Wilbur C. Cross, Director 
Latin-American Outlet 
1095 Laurel Avenue 
Glendale, Ohio 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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NEW AUDIO PROGRAM FOR LANGUAGE MASTERY 


Tapes and Records to accompany EL CAMINO REAL, Book 1 
% Edith M. Jarrett % Beryl J. M. McManus 
Professionally prepared and produced, 
this rich collection of dialogues, listening 
practices, and pattern drills introduces the 
student to the second language, and 
implements the oral-aural teaching of 
EL CAMINO REAL, Book One. 
Dialogues and Listening Practices 
Available on records or tapes, this 
part of the Program is divided into 
two sections: pre-text material in- 
troducing the sounds and structures 
of Spanish, and in-text materials 
carefully correlated with the book. 
Pattern Drills 
These records or tapes provide ex- 
ercise on basic structural and HOUGHTON 
speech patterns. Proper pronunci- MIFFLIN 
ation and good habits of speech COMPANY 
are effectively developed through 
repetition and constant practice. 
AUDIO GUIDES accompany the PROGRAM 


Write sales office near you: 
New York 16 Atlanta 5 Geneva, Ill. Dallas 1 Palo Alto BOSTON 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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SPANISH WORKSHOPS 
for HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Spanish Workshop 
of MONTERREY, MEXICO 
July 3-23, 1960 


An enrichment program in its 
sixth consecutive year for high 
school students of Spanish with 
emphasis on aural comprehension, 
conversational skills, history and 
culture of Mexico, folk music and 
regional dances. All classes are 
conducted in Spanish, and only 
experienced secondary teachers of 
Monterrey are employed. Group 
housed in private hotel under 
strict supervision. 


Spanish Workshop 
of MADRID, SPAIN 
July 27-Aug. 28, 1960 


A new, exciting enrichment 
program for advanced Spanish 
high school students, conducted in 
collaboration with the Instituto de 
Cultura Hispanica. Group housed 
in dormitories adjacent to the In- 
stitute, where classes are conduct- 
ed in Spanish by outstanding 
teachers of Madrid. Included: 5 
tours in central Spain and 3 days 
in Paris. 


Write for brochure 


MARGARET ADEY 


AUSTIN 3, TEXAS 


MRS. 


3601 ARROWHEAD DRIVE 


Enrich language instruction with 
FOREIGN-TEXT WALL MAPS 
Globes — Charts — Pictures 


New 10-page illustrated catalog, 
No. G34c, in color. Write for it. 


SPANISH TEXT MAPS 


SX37 Spain, Political 
SX37r Spain, Physical ... 
SX37t Spain, Pictorial, 
transportation 

SX194 Peru, Political 
M67 Mexico, Political 
S67rp Mexico, Physical-Political 64x44” 
F193 Colombia, Political- 

Economic ... 
S$X193r Colombia, Physical- 

Political 
JS6 Sud America, Political .. 
Hispanic-America Series, each . . 44x32” 
These maps MLA 
Materials List. 


See page 15 of D-G Catalog ND59 for 
use in NDEA program. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


Scientific Map and Globe Makers 
5235 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40 


. 51x39” 


included in 


for second-year students, 
an opportunity for explor- 
ation of the short story 


CENTOS DE ACA 
Y DE ALLA 


Edited by 
C. Malcolm Batchelor 


17 selections of superb literary 
quality reveal Spanish excellence 
in the genre of the short story, 
while student understanding and 
appreciation of the short story 
form is encouraged with a fine in- 
troduction to short story technique, 
questions, and discussion and essay 
topics. 192 pages $2.75 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY Boston 


New York Atlanta Geneva Dallas Palo Alto 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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Ready March 1960 


College Spanish: 


A NEW DEPARTURE 


by WALTER T. PATTISON 


Chairman, Department of Romance Languages 
University of Minnesota 


College Spanish: A New Departure brings into teaching 
Spanish the best theories of linguistic science. Based on the 
recommendations of the M.L.A. Textbook Committee, it seeks 
to make the student think in Spanish, to speak it idiomatically 
and naturally, and above all to avoid the rigidity of “classroom 
Spanish.” 


The text employs the oral approach, according to modern 
linguistic theory. Grammar is presented inductively. Emphasis 
is not on learning rules of grammar but on proper patterns 
learned through exercises and drills. The drill and exercise 
material is of a specifically oral nature, including pattern 
practices, and written or oral themes. There are no set sentences 
to be translated into Spanish. 


A great deal of cultural material is introduced through 
lectures and dialogues. The student thereby is able to build his 
vocabulary and at the same time gain an understanding of the 
Spanish-speaking world and its people. 


A special feature of the text is the section entitled “Language 
Study” at the end of each lesson. These are concise, interesting 
discussions in English of language phenomena often using 
something in the lesson as a point of departure, and serving 
as a brief general introduction to comparative linguistics. 

288 pages illustrated $4.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 417 Fifth Ave. New York 16 
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Alborg, Juan Luis: Hora actual de la novela espafola. 

836 pp. Il. $ 4.00 
Castro, Américo: Hacia Cervantes, 350 pp. Ill. 4.00 
Cardona, Rodolfo: Ramon, a study of Gémez de la Serna and 

his works. 188 pp. Cloth. 6.00 . 
Cernuda, Luis: Estudios sobre la poesia espafiola contem- 

poranea. 240 pp. Ill. Cloth. 4.00 
Gaos, Vicente: Temas y problemas de la novela espafola. 

350 pp. Ill. Cloth. 4.50 
Garfias, Francisco: Juan Ramén Jiménez. 265 pp. Ii. 4.00 
Granjel, Luis S.: Retrato de Unamuno. 440 pp. Ill. Cloth. 5.50 
Granjel, Luis S.: Retrato de Azorin. 320 pp. Cloth. Ill. 4.00 


Menéndez Pidal, Ramén: La Chason de Roland y el 
neotradicionalismo. (Origen de la 
épica romanica) 500 pp. Cloth. 14.00 
Orozco, Emilio: Poesia y mistica. Introduccién a la lirica de 


San Juan de la Cruz. 281 pp. Ill. Cloth. 4.25 
Pérez de Ayala, R.: Principios y finales de la novela. 

151 pp. Ill. 3.50 
Pérez Minik, D.: Novelistas espafioles de los siglos 

XIX y XX. 348 pp. Ill. Cloth. 4.00 
Torrente Ballester, G.: Teatro espafiol contemporaneo. 

344 pp. Ill. Cloth. 4.50 
Sanchez Barbudo, A.: Estudios sobre Unamuno y Antonio 

Machado. 344 pp. Ill. Cloth. 4.00 
Vivanco, L. Felipe: Introduccién a la poesia espafiola 


contemporanea. 665 pp. Ill. Cloth 8.00 


Eliseo Torres 
1469 St. Lawrence Ave. Publisher & Bookseller New York 60, N.Y. 


New Books on Literary Criticism 


STUDY SPANISH 
in MEXICO 
with 


Taxco Summer School 


SUMMER SESSION: 
July 27 to August 24 


OUR SCHOOL will offer you a won- 
derful opportunity to: 
Improve your “THINKING . 
your “Self-expression” ... your 
“Feeling for the Language”... and 
your “Methods of Teaching”... 
with its extensive program of 
Study, Workshop, etc., and the 4 
portunity to live among Spanish- 
speaking people . . . You will see the 
most interesting places in Mexico, 
including ancient pyramids, palaces, 
museums, the University, Floating 
Gardens and Bull Fight... 
And above all .. . the most economi- 
cal vacation you ever had. 
Write for further information and 
free folder to — 


Prof. J. E. Angulo, Director 
807 N. Main St., Wichita, Kansas 


HERE AT LAST 


is a superior supplementary reader for 
your Spanish program. 


RAMON MAKES A TRADE 


by Barbara Ritchie, illus. by Earl 
Thollander, Spanish translation by 
Kenneth Edwards $3.25* 


The story, Mexican locale, told in 
English and Spanish, includes a 
bilingul glossary of “Useful expres- 
sions’. Beautiful 4 color, authentic 
illustrations stimulate and instruct 
the reader. Spanish text can be read 
separately. 


“The English text is duplicated by a 
Spanish translation of high quality... 
A_ gentle story whose suspense is de- 
rived from an accurate understanding 
of the Mexican delight in bartering.” 


Virginia Kirkus 


* Liberal discount to 
ParllésSug teachers, schools, and 


libraries. 
Purchase under NDEA. 
Pr Parnassus Press 
ess 33 Parnassus Road 
Berkeley 8, California 


Please mention H1sSPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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Beginning with Volume XIV 


SYMPOSIUM 


the Journal of Modern Language and Literature of Syracuse 
University, will be published by the Syracuse University 
Press, and will appear as a quarterly in a handsome new 
format. 


Volume XIV will feature articles by Olivera, Exner, Saisse- 
lin, and will include a critical review by C. G. Christofides 
of four recent books in English on Albert Camus. 


In a previous issue (Vol. XII, 1958) Camus, in a rare contri- 
bution to an American scholarly journal, published excerpts 
from his Carnets. This issue also contained articles on 
Camus by Viggiani, Brée, and other noted scholars. A few 
copies of this issue are still available. 


As a special introductory offer while the supply lasts, three- 
year subscriptions will receive the Camus issue (Vol. XII) as 
a bonus. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


3-year subscription (Vols. XIV, XV, XVI) 
plus Camus issue $12.00 


1-year subscription (Vol. XIV) 
plus Camus issue $ 8.00 


regular 1-year subscription $ 5.00 


Order direct from: 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Brewster House 
SYRACUSE 10, N. Y. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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S U A 
PRESS 


For Pocket or Desk 


D.C. DIVRY, Inc., Publishers, 293 Seventh Ave., New Yo 


SPANISH - ENGLISH 
ENGLISH - SPANISH 


DICTIONARY 


For STUDENTS, LINGUISTS, 
TRAVELERS, TRANSLATORS 


Complete, reliable, up-to-date pocket 
size edition (3% x 6%). Helpful to 
teachers and adequate for all translation 
work, Equally valuable for English stu- 
dents studying Spanish, as well as 
Spanish students studying English. Con- 
tains all current Spanish and English 
words (60,000), el its of g ’ 
irregular verbs, correct pronunciation, 
new words such as commonly used in 
Science, Radio, Aviation, etc. BOUND 
IN FLEXIBLE GRAINED FABRIKOID 
CLOTH — $2.00. WITH THUMB IN- 
DEXES — $3.00. 


Liberal Discount on Class Orders. 


rk 1 


ESCUELA ESPANOLA 


Desde el | de Julio hasta el 18 de Agosto 


Francisco Garcia- Lorca, Director 


Samuel Guarnaccia, Dean 


Ricardo Gullon, Visiting Professor 


Augusto Tamayo Vargas, 
Visiting Professor 


Joaquin Casalduero 
Maria Diez de Onate 
Emilio Gonzalez Lopez 
Luke Nolfi 

Maria Unamuno 


Pidan el Catalogo Completo 
THE LANGUAGE SCHOOLS OFFICE 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


MIDDLEBURY 21, VERMONT 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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The exciting, new, 
forward-looking 


SPANISH 


prepared 

under the 
auspices of the 
MODERN 
LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION 
by a Committee 
composed of 


Dwicut L. Botincer, University of Southern California 
J. DonaLp Bowen, University of California, Los Angeles 
AGNEs Marie Brapy, University of Kansas 
F. HAvEN, University of Texas 
LAWRENCE Poston, JR., University of Oklahoma 
NorMaNn P. Sacks, Oberlin College 


HERE Is THE BOLD and experimental text college instructors have long been 
talking about and waiting to use. Keyed to the new spirit in language study, it 
provides in thirty units a comprehensive, intensive, above all pedagogically 
sound program for the introductory course. 


** Modern Spanish concentrates from 
the very beginning on the learner's hear- 
ing and speaking Spanish. Pronunciation 
and intonation—so often glossed over in 
an introduction—are thoroughly explained 
and drilled. 


** Modern Spanish makes extensive use 
of realistic dialogs, composed for this text 
by native Spanish-speakers. Mature in con- 
tent, the dialogs are the basis for virtually 
all the instruction in the book and should 
be memorized by the student. 


**Modern Spanish presents grammar 
inductively, with summary statements 
given only after the drills have been mas- 
tered. The drills take different forms, but 
all are built upon one principle—that of 
taking a pattern sentence (based on the 


dialog) and varying a single element. The 
drills are oral and the student is expected 
to practice them to the point of memoriza- 
tion. 


** Modern Spanish stresses contempo- 

rary Hispanic culture. The linguistic ma- 
terial (the dialogs, with their accompany- 
ing notes, and the readings) give the stu- 
dent insight into patterns of behavior and 
cultural values in Latin America and 
Spain. 
Important Note: All dialogs will be avail- 
able on records, and tapes of all drills are 
now in preparation. In addition, there will 
be a separate Teacher’s Manual giving a 
full description of the history and philos- 
ophy of this text, suggestions for its use, 
and sample test questions. 


Every college instructor concerned with the teaching of the introductory course 
should see Modern Spanish. Reserve your examination copy now. 


- Publication: April, 1960 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


750 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 
1855 Rollins Road, Burlingame, California 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 13-July 16, 1960 


A STIMULATING APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF FRENCH, 
GERMAN AND SPANISH 


CASA HISPANICA DEUTSCHES HAUS MAISON FRANCAISE 


The Deutsches Haus and the Maison Francaise on campus — in attractive 
residence houses — as centers for all language activities. 


MORNING: elementary, intermediate 
courses; courses in phonetics, culture 
and civilization, stylistics, advanced 
and graduate courses in literature, 
including contemporary literature. 


( A few small scholarships will be available) 


The Casa Hispdnica will be off-campus this year. The group will study at 
Guadalajara, Mexico, under professors from Guadalajara and various Ameri- 


can institutions. 


For complete information write to Dean of Summer Session, 634 Johnston Hall 


AFTERNOON: sections of practical 
conversation. 
EVENING: Plays, films, round-table 
discussions on current events, music, 
folk-dancing. 


UNIVERSITY oF MINNESOTA 


14, OTA 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
JULY 4-AUGUST 10 SALTILLO 


MEXICO 


FOURTEENTH 
INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY 
SESSION for U. S. teachers and 
students of Spanish. 


Conversation with individual tutor. 
A variety of courses in the Spanish 
language and literature. 

Lectures in both Spanish and Eng- 
lish on the different aspects of 
Spanish American culture. Post- 
session excursion. 

Pleasant mountain climate. Good 
places to live—accommodations in 
hotel or private home. 


All-expense plans. 
For catalog and enrollment, write 


Mary Wise Box 141 Zion, Ill. 


(Registrar for the Summer Session) 


THE 


FRENCH REVIEW 


Published six times a year by the 
American Association of Teachers of French 


Literary and pedagogical articles, book 
reviews and other material of particular 
interest to teachers of French 


Subscription per year $4.00 


Payments to: Advertisers address: 
Geo. B. Watts Morton W. Briggs 
Sec.-Treas. Business Manager 
Davidson College 298 Wesleyan Univ. 
Davidson, N.C. Middletown, Conn. 


Editor-in-Chief 
Julian Harris 
Bascom Hall 

Univ. of Wisconsin 

Madison, Wisc. 
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“It's as easy to use as flipping a switch!” 


the 


TRAINER 


ELECTRONIC LANGUAGE LABORATORY SYSTEM* 


At last, in the LinguaTRAINER, a system has been tech- 
nically and pedagogically engineered to meet the needs 
of the language teacher in instructing an entire class, 
several groups of the class simultaneously, or individual 
students — with minimum effort and optimum results! 


The LinguaTRAINER is easy to operate, even for the 
least mechanically inclined person. As can be seen from 
the picture above, the student has no mechanical opera- 
tions to perform, and only one switch to manipulate. The 
entire class period can be used, therefore, for teaching and 
learning. Tape recorders are located in a remote control 
cabinet, and provide record and playback for every stu- 
dent. Tape cartridges require no threading of reels, no 
splicing, no rewinding, and can be used again and again 
by successive classes without rehandling. 


High fidelity sound reproduction, an important factor 
in language work, is featured. Most important, anyone 
who can flip a switch can operate the LinguaTRAINER 
successfully. 


Write to Mr. Bruce Boal for LinguaTRAINER Brochure 
Patents pending 


SCIENCE ELECTRONICS, INC. 


193 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
a subsidiary of 


GENERAL ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, INC. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


ESCUELA ESPANOLA 20 de junio a 30 de julio 1960 


MANUEL SALAS 


Profesor Visitante 
Casa espafiola Cursos graduados 
Escuela de Demostracion Actividades sociales 


Para mas informes dirigirse a 


Director of Admission 2040 Adelbert Road 
Western Reserve University Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Nuevo semanario GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


LA GACETA || 4% gist 


DE NUEVA YORK conducted in cooperation with 


professors from Stanford University 
University of California 

and Guadalajara, Mexico 

at Guadalajara 

Nuevo en ideas... July 4 to August 12, 1960 


Nuevo en estilo... 


Noticias, comentarios, editoriales 
bilingiies escritos en la forma folklore 


eograph 
que Usted esperaba 


Solicite un ejemplar gratis language 
literature 
LA GACETA For more information, write 
DE NUEVA YORK Professor Juan B. Rael 


P.O. Box 7227 


45 W. 34th St. New York 1, N.Y. Stanford, California 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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TWO NEW TITLES in the SCRIBNER SPANISH SERIES 
Under the General Editorship of Professor Juan R.-Castellano 


ELEMENTARY 
SPANISH READER 
With Conversation 

and Composition 


by P. G. EVANS 
DePauw University 


CUENTOS 
RECIENTES DE 
ESPANA 
by TERRELL TATUM 


University 
of Chattanooga 


For use early in the elementary college course. 
Divided into three parts: familiar objects and situa- 
tions; cultural material on Spain and Spanish 
America; reading selections from Spanish and 
Spanish American authors. Exercises for laboratory 
tapes. Vocabularies. 


Fresh material for intermediate college courses. 
Eleven stories by Dolores Medio, Camilo José Cela, 
Carmen Laforet, Elena Quiroga, and Juan Antonio 
Zunzunegui, all distinguished novelists living in 
Spain. Story texts are unsimplified. Footnotes; 
varied and challenging exercises. 


GRAMMARS 


Established Favorites 


READERS and SHORT STORIES 


ESSENTIALS OF SPANISH Through 


LECTURAS FACILES Y UTILES 


Practice 
H. A. Van Scoy and Margaret M. Davis 
SPANISH THROUGH SPEECH 
J. R.-Castellano and W. K. Jones 
A NEW SHORTER SPANISH 
REVIEW GRAMMAR 
J. R.-Castellano and C. B. Brown 
SHORTER SPANISH REVIEW 
GRAMMAR 
J. R.-Castellano and C. B. Brown 


SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR 
J. R.-Castellano and C. B. Brown 


Samuel A. Wofsy 
ESPANA A VISTA DE PAJARO 
Concha Bretén and Rose Martin 
ESPANA, Sintesis de su Civilizacién 
Jerénimo Mallo 
CUENTOS DE LAS ESPANAS 
J. H. Arjona and C. V. Arjona 
MAS CUENTOS DE LAS ESPANAS 
D. K. Arjona and C. V. Arjona 


CUENTOS HISPANOAMERICANOS 
de Ayer y de Hoy 
F. D. Maurino and J. G. Fucilla 


DRAMA 
EN LA ARDIENTE OSCURIDAD by Antonio Buero Wallejo 
Edited by S. A. Wofsy 


HISTORIA DE UNA ESCALERA by Antonio Buero Vallejo 
Edited by José Sanchez 


LA DAMA DEL ALBA by Alejandro Casona 
Edited by J. R.-Castellano 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597 Fifth Avenue New York 17 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


FORTIETH ANNUAL SESSION 
June 27 through August 15, 1960 


Other sessions of School for Foreign Students: 


Winter: January 6 - March 11 
Spring: March 21 - June 10 
Autumn: October 3 - December 5 

Courses for undergraduates and graduates. No previous knowledge of 
Spanish necessary. Several courses conducted in English. 

The oldest Summer School in Latin America, in its magnificent new 

quarters, offers a most comprehensive and vast program of studies; com- 
bined with the physical activities offered, teachers and students from 
the United States will spend an ideal summer in a country they will 
never forget. 
SPANISH. CONVERSATION. PHONETICS. SPANISH, MEXICAN AND 
LATIN AMERICAN LITERATURE. SPANISH, MEXICAN AND LATIN 
AMERICAN HISTORY. ECONOMICS. PHILOSOPHY. ARCHAEOLOGY. 
SOCIOLOGY. PAINTING. SCULPTURE. MEXICAN ARTS AND 
CRAFTS. TYPICAL SONGS AND DANCES OF MEXICO 


Write for information to: 


Rosa Maria Stephenson G., Registrar 
School for Foreign Students Ciudad Universitaria, México 20, D. F. 


NOW AVAILABLE 


FIFTY UNITS OF BASIC 


OFICINA NACIONAL 
SPANISH GRAMMAR DE 


By Raymond P. Maronpot 
former Assistant Professor 
of Languages, 
University of Rhode Island 


Published to meet the demand for 
a comprehensive, basic workbook in 


CORRESPONDENCIA 
ESCOLAR 


Spanish grammar. Helps determine 
linguistic abilities of pupils in first 
two years of secondary schools and 
first year of college. Lessons cover 
idiomatic expressions, irregular 
verbs and other needed helps, in- 
cluding translation examinations 
which can be used as final tests. 
Personal Progress Sheet serves as 
added stimulus to the student. 
ALSO AVAILABLE 
50 UNITS OF BASIC FRENCH 
GRAMMAR 
By Raymond P. Maronpot 
Send for examination copies 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 
Textbook Division 
426 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles 13, California 


Any teacher desiring Spanish corre- 
spondents for his pupils should forward 
his request directly to the address below, . 
stating the number, sex, and approxi- 
mate age of the correspondents desired 
and enclose 25c for each name requested. 
If any student fails to receive an answer 
after writing two letters and waiting 
about six weeks, a second name will be 
issued without cost. 


Harley D. Oberhelman, Director ONCE 
Department of Foreign Languages 
Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 


Please mention HisPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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THREE WAYS TO TEACH 
SOUND SPANISH 


1. have your students discover the best of modern Spanish fiction in this inter- 
mediate reader — 


NOVELISTAS ESPANOLES DE HOY 


edited by Rodolfo Cardona, Chatham College 
nie this book contains four novelettes by four dis- 
tinguished contemporary Spanish novelists: El piano by 
Carmen Laforet, Timoteo, el incomprendido by Camilo José 
Cela, La vocecion by Juan Antonio Zunzunegui and El turco 
de los nardos by Ramén Gémez de la Serna. These short 
novels are preceded by a crystal-clear presentation of the 
Historical Development of the Short Narrative in Spanish 
Literature, and a peeing discussion of the four 
novelists and their works. . The vocabulary- dictionary 
is unusually informative . “the exercises are varied and 
imaginative ... in brief, the work of the editor is above 
reproach.” — Robert Kirsner, University of Cincinnati, 
in Hispania. $3.00 


2. use a really adult first reader — 


j ASI ES LA VIDA! 


Anson §S. Piper, Williams College 


= hteen carefully graded pen portraits illustrating the 
follies and foibles of the human race. Written in a witty, 
sparkling style, this elementary reader stimulates the 
student to read Spanish with speed and ease. With exer- 
cises, questions, and word drills. $2.00 


3. try a tested conversation text that stirs the student to express his Own views in 


Spanish — 


AL BUEN HABLADOR 


Zenia S. da Silva, New York University and Gabriel H. Lovett, Monmouth College, 
New Jersey 


Successful classroom use of this ‘intermediate conversation 
text has shown that students converse readily in Spanish 
when exposed to provocative topics close to their own 
experience. The right to be different, capital punishment, 
what makes a person civilized — these are among the many 
springboards to animated and uninhibited discussions in 
is effective book. $2.90 


Examination copies supplied on request 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


W. W. NORTON & COMPANY, INC. 55 Fitth Avenue New York 3, N.Y. 
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“The filmstrip with accompanying recorded 
: conversation is an ideal audio-visual com- 
bination for achieving the versatility and 
flexibility which is needed in foreign lan- 
guage instruction.” 

Dr. D. Lincoln Canfield, Chairman 
( Department of Foreign Languages 
| University of Rochester, N.Y. 


PATHESCOPE-BERLITZ 
AUDIO-VISUAL 


SPANISH LANGUAGE SERIES 


Completely new and stimulating series of 30 sound filmstrip 
lessons adapted for classroom use from the famous Berlitz 
course. 


Flexible Teacher’s tool designed specifically for audio-oral 
instruction. Active learning to help your students know ... 


How Spanish is used in daily conversations: How it really 
sounds. 

30 multi-voice recordings 

more than 25 native voices 

time-tested pauses for repetition 


What Mevico is like. How its people live. 
30 color filmstrips — about 45 frames each 
correlated with the recordings 
with Latin-American people in natural situations 
photographed entirely in Mexico 


PLUS: detailed teacher’s guides, picture-keyed English script, 
Spanish scripts for students. 


Each Set of five lessons includes an additional recording for 
review and further aural practice. Linguistic knowledge and 
skills developed through conversational episodes. Filmstrips 
and recordings designed to be used together and also each 
separately, in both classroom and language laboratory. 


The College Entrance Examination Board will provide foreign 
language listening comprehension tests beginning March 1960 
for high schools wishing to use them, 


The SPANISH LANGUAGE SERIES comes under the pro- 
visions of the National Defense Education Act. 


For further information please write to: 


PATHESCOPE EDUCATIONAL FILMS, INC, 
71 WEYMAN AVENUE 
NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK 
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THE UNIVERS 
ITY OF WISCO 


NSIN summer 
sessions 


Department of Spanish and Portuguese 


Eight-Week Session Four-Week Session 
June 20-August 12 June 20-July 15 


Courses Designed Especially for teachers 


Courses in Spanish language, literature, and civilization: Civilization of Spain, 
Cervantes, Great Themes of Spanish Literature, Phonetics, Modernism, Methods. 


Seminars: Medieval Literature (Juan Ruiz), Picaresque Novel, and Romanticism. 


Special M.A. degree for high school teachers 
Foreign Language Teachers’ Conference, July 2 


A special corridor and table in Elizabeth Waters Residence Hall on Lake Mendota 
have been reserved for Spanish teachers. 


Spanish Club is active during the Summer Sessions. 


Students may take (1) the regular Eight-Week Session or (2) the First Four-Week 
Session for four credits or (3) a combination of Eight-Week and Four-Week Courses. 


Summer Institute in Spanish for Secondary School Teachers 
June 20-August 12 


Organized in cooperation with the United States Office of 
Education, under the auspices of the National Defense Education 
Act Language Development Program. Forty openings in Spanish. 
Weekly stipends and dependency allowances. No tuition. 
Applications close March 15. Address inquiries to Prof. Russell 
P. Sebold, Box 457, Bascom Hall, The University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6. 


For further information and a descriptive brochure on the regular Summer Sessions 
program, write to Department of Spanish and Portuguese, 
The University of Wisconsin, Madison 6. 
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ble para iniciar 


New York 3, N. Y. 


IBERICA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


forman uno de los alegatos mds demole- 
112 East 19 St. 


Coleccién de crénicas que, en su conjunto, 
dores contra la dictadura. En sus 

senala el Unico camino posi 

Un volumen de 268 pgs. 

Descuento a suscritores de IBERICA: 20% 


soluciones. 
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She Cosmopolitan Summer School 
in the Rockies 


THE 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
MODERN LANGUAGE HOUSE 


for students with a desire to improve oral proficiency in 


FRENCH GERMAN _ ITALIAN 
RUSSIAN SPANISH 


Distinguished guest lecturers will be added to the resident faculty. 


First and second year courses offered in all five languages. 
Complete undergraduate and graduate program in French, German and 
Spanish together with methods courses for prospective and practicing teachers. 

June 17 to July 22 


July 25 to August 26 


Applications accepted from students with two years college study or 


equivalent experience or from outstanding students with one year study. 


* Completely new electronic language lab 
* Comfortable surroundings in one of the University’s best residences 


* Extensive social and outdoor activities for each language group 


For information write: 


JERRY R. CRADDOCK, DIRECTOR, LANGUAGE HOUSE 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO BOULDER, COLORADO 
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For Excellence 


This size, $2.00; small size, $1.25 (postpaid) 


If remittance accompanies order, handling charge of 25c for each medal 
may be deducted. 


The Bronze Medals of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese 


ORDERING THE MEDALS 


The medals, bearing the words “For Excellence in Spanish,” may be 
ordered by Chapters and by individual members. The medal is in two sizes: 
the smaller size, 1% inches in diameter, has a ring so that it may be worn 
on a ribbon or as a watch fob. The larger size, two inches in diameter, makes 
an attractive paper-weight or desk ornament. Orders, with checks or money 
orders, should. be sent to the Secretary-Treasurer, L. H. Turk, DePauw Uni- 
versity, Greencastle, Indiana, not later than May 15. 


THE AWARDING OF THE MEDALS 


is left to the judgment of the Chapter or the Spanish department concerned. 
Since a measure of uniformity is desirable, the following restrictions should 
be observed: 


(1) The medal should never be awarded for less than two years of regular 
work; (2) No student may be awarded the medal more than once; (3) No 
award should be made unless at least one contestant has achieved real ex- 
cellence. The medal should be purchased weeks in advance, and put on 
display; suitable announcement should be made, with the promise that 
winners’ names will appear in HISPANIA. Students who speak Spanish at 
home should be disqualified unless there are enough such students to make 
a separate competition. It is desirable, though not a requirement, that some- 
one outside the department be asked to examine selected candidates. On the 
medal the winner’s name may be engraved at his or the school’s expense. The 
medal should be presented to the winner in the presence of the whole school, 
if possible, or at least before an assembly of the students of Spanish. 


NOTIFICATION OF AWARD 


A blank, with spaces for city, school, and winner’s name is included with 
each medal. The blank should be sent promptly to George T. Cushman, Adv. 
Manager of HISPANIA, The Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut. 
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Each tape in every series is unbreakable mylar on a 
five inch reel and runs for forty minutes at either 3.75 
ips (recommended) or 7.5 ips (reel must be turned 
over). Each tape includes a complete text-and-transla- 
tion teacher's manual. No knowledge of Spanish is 
required to use these tapes with maximum success. 
The tapes in each series are sold separately or in a 
series. Each tape is $9.95 postpaid. Specify speed when 
ordering. 


SERIES E 


Young children (ages 3-12) learn to speak and un- 
derstand Spanish by listening to and participating 
in Depth/Tapes. Reading and writing may be taught 
concurrently. Series E may be begun in nursery school, 
kindergarten or the grades. Each tape is divided 
into units of approximately three minutes consisting 
of games, songs, conversation, questions, arithmetic, 
geography, nature study, etc. 
(40 tapes) 


SERIES J 


Designed for students 10-16. No prior study of Spanish 
is required. (20 tapes) 


SERIES S 
Designed for students 13 and older. Can be used for 


‘ I a one, two or three year course. No prior study of 
Spanish is required. (20 tapes) 
Spanis 


SERIES A 


This is a beginning Spanish course for adults who 
have not studied Spanish. Suitable for one, two or 
three years’ study in college or elsewhere. 

(20 tapes) 


OTHER MATERIALS: 


VAMOS A CANTAR DOCE 

CANCIONES POPULARES AR | Z 0 % A 
Modern songs of all kinds in Spanish for 
youngsters 12 and older. Complete text-and- 


translation manual included. Five inch reel, 
mylar tape. Specify speed. $9.95 each 


SPANISH CLASSROOM WALL CARDS S C H 0 0 L 


Here are 32 classroom object words in Spanish 
on sturdy cards. A teacher's master 
list of the words with English translation and ° 
suggestions for using the cards as display, flash 908 North Third St. 
cards and in classroom games is included. 

$2.95 the set 


Phoenix, Arizona 


ee] ] 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


| UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA 
17th SESSION — July 18-August 26 


Registration—Mail: June 1 to July 15 
a In Person: July 11 to July 16 
: Matriculation Fees — Full: $40.00; partial: $10.00 per credit. Obligatory Fees: $6.00. 
Late Registration Fee Uuly 18 through July 20 
COURSES OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO NORTH AMERICAN TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 

ELEMENTARY: Spanish Conversation for Beginners. Spanish Vocabulary and Spelling for 
Beginners. Grammar and Spanish Composition for Beginners. 

INTERMEDIATE: Intermediate Spanish Conversation. Intermediate Spanish Vocabulary and 
Spelling. Intermediate Spanish Grammar. Intermediate Spanish Reading and Composition, Problems 
in Learning Spanish as a Foreign Language. 

ADVANCED: Advanced Spanish Conversation. Advanced Spanish Phonetics. Advanced Spanish 
Grammar. Advanced Spanish Composition. Outline of the History of the Spanish Language. 
SPANISH TEACHING: Methods for Teaching Spanish. 

A SPECIAL COURSE IN ENGLISH IN RELATION TO THE CUBAN REVOLUTION. 

NUMEROUS COURSES OF HISPANIC AMERICAN LITERATURE, CULTURE, HISTORY AND 
SOCIOLOGY: FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN: ARTS, MUSIC, OTHER SPECIAL COURSES. 


4 MASTER’S DEGREE IN SPANISH AND IN LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES: Complete information 
sent on request. 
c EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES: Varied and interesting excursions, concerts, theatrical per- 


formances; field cor, the University gym, the use of a private club at the beach: a series of 
lectures and art exhibitions. 


+ LIVING ARRANGEMENTS: The Summer School will furnish a list of Approved dwellings offer- 
> ing special rates to students. 


Address requests for information to 


THE SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
University of Havana — Havana, Cuba 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN «The outstanding general journal 


teaching in the 
n ” 

SUMMER SESSION 
(June 20 - August 13, 1960) LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


PROGRAM FOR TEACHERS OF brings to its readers every month stim- 


ulating and helpful articles on meth- 
FRENCH AND SPANISH ods, materials, pedagogical research, 


+ Advanced Language Practice publications and textbooks in the field. 

+ Literature and Contemporary Edited by J. Alan Pfeffer, The 
Civilization of Buffalo, Buffalo, New 

™ : : eachi ork. Published by the National Fed- 
Workshop in ang eration of Modern Language Teachers 


Associations. 
« Teaching of Spanish and French in 
the Elementary School with Eight issues a year, monthly except 
Demonstration classes and practice June, July, August, and September. 
teaching (six weeks) Current subscription, $4.00 a year. 
LANGUAGE TABLES 


Fr j Sample copy on request 
‘or information, write to: 
e 
The Modern Language Journal 
University of Michigan Stephen L. Pitcher, Business Manager 
4507 Administration Bldg. 7144 Washington Avenue 
Ann Arbor, Michigan ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 
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Sounds 


0 
Spanish 


PRODUCED TAPES for 
LISTENING PRACTICE 


Recuerdos de Espaiia 


A Spanish Cultural Series written and recorded by Dr. Ramén Martinez- 
Lépez of The University of Texas. The nostalgic reminiscences of the 
well-known Galician yo especially written for students with some 
competency in Spanish. Including 

* La Casa de Mi Abuela * Los Archivos 

* La Tertulia * El Mercado 


* El Paseo ¢ El Hogar 


“One of the greatest needs in the modern teaching of languages is ear-training. 
A student aiming to understand native speakers requires hundreds of hours of 
listening practice. This Series of recordings of short cultural subjects charmingly 
written and narrated by Professor Ramén Martinez-Lépez serves admirably to 
provide hearing practice for intermediate and advanced students.” 
Theodore Andersson 
The University of Texas 


—Los Buenos Vecinos 


The first 20 of a Series of 100 tapes dramatizing normal conversations and 
the everyday experiences of the teenage members of the Rodriguez family 
of Mexico City. Each episode has a grammatical structure basis subjugated 
to the natural sounds of the language. Produced in Mexico with appropriate 
music and sound effects. 


Prepared with the cooperation of Sra. Minerva Alicia Gil, Directora del 
Departamento Audio-Visual, Secretaria de Educacién Piblica de México. 
Final editing for education level by Joseph H. Matluck. 


“I consider this material extremely valuable in building and reinforcing aural- 
oral competency in good Valley of Mexico Spanish, particularly for Language 
Laboratory practice.” 

Joseph H. Matluck 


The University of Texas 


For detailed information please write to: 


LANGUAGE ARTS, INC. 
Producers of the GLORIA “3‘ DAVID Series 
1111 SOUTH CONGRESS + AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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New in 1960! 


Here is one of the most descriptive in- 
termediate Spanish readers ever 
written. Outstanding among 

South American literary 


D. F. Sarmiento's 


masterpieces, it not only provides f a C ul n d 0 


a detailed analysis of the life 
and dictatorship of 


Juan Facundo Quiroga, but Edited by 
also gives the reader a solid XAVIER A. FERNANDEZ 
insight into the cultural Russell Sage College 
and historical development of 

Argentina. Includes and 
visible and end vocabularies, ex- REGINALD F. BROWN 
ercises based on each University of Leeds 


chapter, and handsome line drawings 
with dry brush effects. 


GINN AND HOME OFFICE: BOSTON SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK 11 


COMP ANY CHICAGO 6 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS1 PALO ALTO TORONTO 16 


UNIVERSITY OF BULLETIN OF 


GUANAJUATO HISPANIC STUDIES 


GUANAJUATO, GTO. MEXICO Liverpool University Press. 


A quarterly review published by the 


Editor 

Summer School ALBERT E. SLOMAN 

July 1-August 12, 1960 University of Liverpool 
Editorial Committee: NARCISO 
COURSES: Beginners’, Intermediate and ALONSO CORTES, WILLIAM 
Advanced Spanish. Conversation |, II, III. C. ATKINSON, REGINALD F. 
Phonetics. Spanish and Mexican Litera- BROWN, MANUEL GARCIA 
ture. Spanish Civilization. Mexican His- BLANCO, IGNACIO GONZALEZ- 


tory. Mexican Colonial Art. Painting. 


Ceramics. Weaving. TER STARKIE, EDWARD 


Folklore: Typical Songs and Dances of WILSON. 
Mexico. 


Write for information to: Write 


Prof. Horacio Lopez Sudrez of Studien, 


Universidad de Guanajuato. 
Guanajuato, Gto. México. Liverpool 7 


LLUBERA, A. A. PARKER, J. W. 
REES, P. E. RUSSELL, WAL- 


M. 


Annual subscription, postage in- 
Several courses conducted in English cluded: £2, $6.00 or 325 pesetas. 


University Press, 123 Grove Street, 
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MAG-MATIC Automatic Threading 
Tape Repeater-Recorder. 


A Complete 
Language Laboratory 
For $996.* 


10 Position Console 


LISTEN-RESPONSE- 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 


Mag-Matic Automatic Load 
Tape Repecter with Echo- 
Matic win 
Flectors with Microphone a *20 and 30 Position 
Speaker PLUS acoustic Laboratories available under 
auditory response isolation. $3000. 


ELECTRONICS CORPORATION 
shia venue, Toledo 1, ° e Cherry 3-4208 


Point-of-Sale and Audio-Visual Devices. 


MEMBER OF NATIONAL AUDIO-VISUAL ASSOCIATION, MAGNETIC RECORDING INDUSTRY 
ASSOCIATION, SOCIETY OF MOTION PICTURE AND TELEVISION ENGINEERS 
AND INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE WORKSHOPS 


Sponsored jointly by the School of Education and the Department of 
Modern European Languages 


PROGRAM FOR THE TEACHING OF SPANISH IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Eight Weeks — June 20 to August 13, 1960 
Training in oral and written expression. Seminar in the development of 
instructional materials and techniques. Demonstration school. 


WORKSHOP PROGRAM FOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS OF FRENCH 
AND SPANISH 
Short Term: June 20 to July 18, 1960 
Full Term: June 20 to August 13, 1960 
Designed to meet the needs of teachers who wish to keep abreast of changing 
techniques in language instruction and desire additional training in their 
major or minor field. 


Both programs lead to the degree of Master of Arts in Teaching. Training 
in the use of the language laboratory is an integral part of both workshops. 


For further information write to: A. M. ESPINOSA, JR. 
Department of Modern European Languages 
Stanford University, Stanford, California 
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10th ANNUAL SUMMER SESSIONS IN EUROPE 


1. SPAIN 
UNIVERSITY OF MADRID 
2, ITALY 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORENCE 


3. AUSTRIA 
UNIVERSITY OF VIENNA and Visit to Salzburg 


4. FRANCE 
at CANNES (UNIVERSITY OF AIX-MARSEILLE) 
Ideal for Students, Teachers, Professional People and all who 
desire a refreshingly different travel experience! 
Ist SESSION starts July Ist 
2nd SESSION starts August Ist 


Each session includes room and 3 meals daily at the University of your choice FOR ONE 
MONTH; Transfers; sightseeing tours; bullfight, opera or theater tickets; tuition, gradua- 
tion certificate, college credit; om, CY te la e, dancing, painting, etc. Knowledge 
of language is NOT required .. . . visit (for Vienna Sessions). 


ALL THIS FOR $195!! 


**Optional Extension Tours to all parts of Europe available in connection with these courses at 


Unusually Low Cost. Low cost extensions to RUSSIA are available by special arrangements 
with INTOURIST. 


Trans-Atiantic air transportation at new economy rotes. 
For complete information write or call Dept. H12 


EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


554 Fifth Avenue, New York 36 — #COlumbus 5-2600 


America’s Most Interesting R evi S ta 


Newspaper 


lberoamericana 


E L D | A RI O Organo del Instituto Internacional 


de Literatura Iberoamericana. 
DE NUEVA YORK Director-Editor: 


(Daily and Sunday) Alfredo A. Roggiano, 
Six Times the Circulation of any Dept. af Romance Languages, 


State University of Iowa, 
Spanish-Language Daily lowa City, Iowa, USA. 
in the U. S. 


(Para envio de articulos, resefias y 
The Greatest Writers in the Spanish todo otro intercambio cultural) 


World appear daily in Secretario-Tesorero: 


Myron I. Lichtblau, 
EL DIARIO Dept. of Romance Languages, 


Syracuse University, 
DE NUEVA YORK Syracuse 10, New York. 


164 Duane St. (Para suscripciones, anuncios y todo 
New York 13, N.Y. otro intercambio econémico) 


. Suscripcién anual: USA y Europa: 
6 Dolls.; Latino-América: 2 Dolls. 
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A Completely New Work by the Foremost 


Nam. in Foreign-language Dictionaries 


CASSELL'S 
SPANISH DICTIONARY 


SPANISH-ENGLISH ENGLISH-SPANISH 


Compiled by: Edgar Allison Peers, José V. Barra- 
gan, Francesco A. Vinyals, and Jorge Arturo Mora. 


Here, in a completely new dictionary is the lan- 

guage of the modern Spanish-speaking world. In- 

cluded is the phraseology born of social and political 

change and of technical advance. Of great impor- 

tance to both teacher and scholar, this authoritative 

work features the Spanish of the different countries pup es 

of South and Central America, along with the of Noth 

Castilian and the regional dialects of the mother 

country. lent. The translations are exact 
1,496 pages. Plain, $7.00; Thumb-indexed, $7.75 94 _Sorvect 


Available to Teachers on Approval the Schools of the City of 
York 


Funk & Wagnalls, 153 East 24th Street, New York 10 


Uno de los mas importantes libros 
ranea es 
ranea es MEDITACIONES RELIGL |) JNTERAMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
religioso) in Saltillo, Mexico 
s su autor el renombrado : 
GARCITORAL, cuya labor-—anos 20 | | has been, geslaimed by teachers and atu 
voltimenes—constituye una produccién SPANISH. If you are not yet familiar 
as || With our effective system of 
esta escrito en un idioma moderno, rm H, this announcement 
18th ANNUAL SUMMER PROGRAM 
fa la aparicién de este libro liberador ; Ju ug. 
con una avrobacién entusiasta. 2 Week POST SESSION: Aug. 15-Aug. 26 
WORLD DESTINY MISSION Co., Delightful mountain climate. Interesting 
42-40 Bowne Street (4 N), Flushing activities. Conversation with private tu- 
55, New York, N.Y., se lo ofrece a dos | | tor 3 hours daily. Unique and beautiful 
ry, no . Please, send check or -A., M. A. an .D. m 
M ty (Postpaid). ; SPANISH while having an enjoyable 
ti 
lista de las obras de ALICIO GAR. | | Intensive courses in Spanish Grammar, 
CITORAL, cuya exclusiva tenemos. Vocabulary, Phonetics, and Composition 
Los estudiantes de espajiol deben for beginning, intermediate and advanc- 
estar al dia en el conocimiento de este ed students. Also courses in Mexican His- 
original y moderno escritor espafiol. tory, Geography, Literature, Philosophy, 


Education, Business, Arts & Crafts, etc 
WORLD DESTINY MISSION 
F INTERAMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
42-40 Bowne Street (4N) lacy 


Apartado Postal 255 
Flushing 55, NEW YORK, N. Y. write to: Cooh., Mexico 
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NDEA-QUALIFIED 
COUNCIL OF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS-STANDARDS 


For the most effective use of language laboratory facilities 


... Synchronized Tapes and Records in the only COMPLETE 
conversational foreign language study program available 


AUTHENTIC NATIVE 
SPEECH IS ASSURED 


Conversational Train- 
ing Units cover 3,000 
basic words presented 


through interesting 


conversational situa- 
tions. Only leading 
native language teachers speak on Lingua- 
phone Tapes and Records. The voices of 8 to 
12 men and women, authorities in each lan- 
guage, guarantee authenticity of native speech. 
Only the language being studied is heard. The 
recording is done in the country where the 
language is spoken. Completely up-to-date. 


The NEW LINGUAPHONE SCHOOL 
PROGRAM assures the most effective use 
of modern teaching equipment. It has been 
especially developed by Linguaphone In- 
stitute, creator of Linguaphone Conversa- 
tional Record Courses in 34 languages. 
Conceived and executed by outstanding 
educators, Linguaphone, “World's Stand- 
ard” for over 50 years, is used by more 
than 18,000 schools, colleges and univer- 
sities. Now the New LINGUAPHONE 
SCHOOL TAPES combined with records 
and manuals provide a complete audio- 
visual method for perfect conversational 
training. 


THE STUDENT LEARNS MORE...FASTER 


Linguaphone...and only Linguaphone.. . 
offers identical course material on both 
TAPES and RECORDS. Tapes and rec- 
ords contain the same material, with this 
valuable difference: tapes have optimum- 
length pauses inserted between words or 
idiomatic phrases to allow for student 
repetition and recording. With this unique 
combination at the teacher's disposal, she 
can present the same material first with 
pauses (TAPES) and then in uninterrupted 
conversational flow (RECORDS). 


LINGUAPHONE SCHOOL TAPES are now 
available in the four languages in most 
popular use today: Spanish (Western 
Hemisphere), German, French, Russian. 
Italian and others (now in preparation) 
will be available in the near future. 


Linguaphone Tapes and coordinated manual 
© Linguaphone Student Manuals. 


keyed pictures. 


along with English equivalent. 


* Linguaphone Companion Record Set — 


SCHOOL TAPE PROGRAM IN EACH LANGUAGE INCLUDES: 


* 32 reels of tape—3% ips—v2 track recorded. 3,000 words covered in 50 con 
versation lesson units, 2 phonetic lessons, and 2 lessons on introductory phrases. 


Complete Teacher's instruction for classroom use of 


a. Wustrated Situations—complete transcription of recorded material, 
b. Vocabulary—each word and idiomatic phrase, in the order presented, 


c. Explanatory—inductive explanation of construction and usage. 
d. Reference Grammar—reference outline of grammar. 
« Sturdy Storage and Carrying case (secured with lock) 


16 unbreakable discs—32 sides—Set of Manuals, Storage-Carrying Case. 


For a 
demonstration 
of LINGUAPHONE 
SCHOOL TAPES 


and 
RECORDS in your 
school—or a fact- 
filled, descriptive 
brochure, write to 


LINGUAPHONE 
Dept. 
$D-35-030 
Radio City, 
New York 
NEW YORK 


Linguagnens Institute of Americe Ine 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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“no student beginning Spanish" 
could fail to be attracted by 
this magnificently produced book 


with its beautiful photographs and re- 
productions of paintings and historical 
documents. The course is very thorough 
and complete and, although apparently 
intended to be covered in one year, 
would be very suitable for a two-year 
period.... 


The differences between Castilian and 
the Spanish of Latin America are 
illustrated . . . . 


The book is, in fact, most inspiring.” 
— Linguist’s Review 


SPANISH 
FOR THE 
FIRST YEAR 


PAUL ROGERS, Oberlin College 
1957, 431 pages, $4.25 
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José Vasconcelos: Ulises criollo 


by Ronald Hilton) 
t 


Students will follow with keen interest the 
early struggles of Mexico’s great educator and 
statesman. These chapters from his widely- 
read book are rewarding in every way. They 
tell of José Vasconcelos’ youth in Mexico, his 
personal life and intellectual development. 
The book contains notes and an end vocab- 


ulary. 


Garefa Lorea: Mariana Pineda 

(edited by Nadal and Perry 

with vocabulary prepared by 

Dr. Maria Teresa Babin) 

Mariana Pineda, Romance popular en tres 
estampas, is one of the most widely-praised of 
Garcia Lorca’s plays. This is an historical work 
of intense dramatic and poetic interest. Its 
central figure is Mariana Pineda, the beautiful 
noblewoman whose life was sacrificed in 1831 
during the struggle for a more liberal regime 


in Spain. In press. 
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